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ORDER YOUR SWEATER COATS BY NAME 


Wromen who have ideals in silk and novelty sweater coats buy MONARCH 
KNIT” and their inspiration is due to the beauty of these garments. “Monarch-Knit 
garments are labelled with our trade mark which ts a quality guarantes 
Manufacturers who do not label their products are inclined to forget quality for 
price. If you buy “MONARCH-KNIT” you have behind that label a concern 


with undoubted reputation 





0 TSN I es AR ok 


THE MONARCH’ KNITTING COMPANY, LIMITED, DUNNVILLE. CANADA 
Manufacturers of Ladies’ Silk Knitted Coats, Men’s, Women’s and Children’s VVorsted Sweater Coats. | ote =" 


Also Hand Knitting Yarns specially suitable for Knitting Soldiers’ Sox, Scarfs, et 
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Bank of Montreal 





Fstablished 100 Years (1817-1917) 


Rest, 


557,034 
$286,806,887 


Capital Paid up, $16,000,000 $16,000,000 
Undivided Profits, $1, 
Potal Assets - -— - 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
SIR VINCENT MEREDITH, Bart., President 
(" Lh. GORDON, Ksq.. Viee-Preside lit 
R. b. Angus, Esq. Li 
C.R. Hosmer, Esq. A. Baumgarten, Esq. H.R. Drummond, Esa. 
D. Forbes Angus, Esq. Win. MeMaster, Esq. 
Major Herbert Molson, MLC. Harold Kennedy, Esq. 


rd Shaughnessy, K.CLYV.O.., 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


(General Manager—SIR FREDERICK WILLITAMS-TAYLOR 
\ssistant General Manager—A. D. BRATTHWATTE 


; i | Throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
Branches anc Also at London, England 


Agencies \nd New York, Chicago and Spokane in the United States 
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One of Canada’s 
OLDEST AND STRONGEST 


Fire Insurance Companies 









lor OS years the London Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has stood as a bulwark of protection. During this 
period claims paid amount to over $8,750,000.00, 








The prompt settlement of claims and the feeling of good-will 
between the company and its policyholders is the vitality 
upon which our business grows. A policy with the London 










\ Mutual Fire Insurance Company will set you at ease and 
protect your property. Let us quote you rates on your 
’ o property. \ 
Ny . | 


$8,750,000.00 
653,227.89 
380,895.44 





EE ne ai cewiaee ae dcses ees’ 
Security for Policyholders ............ 
RE Nee cay Ga ars gare aie nnigk Ava. wich bio 0 68K 










Our 
Head 
Office 
| To- 
Day 











Represented by 


British Columbia— 
Hobson & Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver. 


Manitoba, Sask., Alta. 
Carson & Williams 
Bros., Ltd., Winnipeg. 


PPRREREEN 


ann 


Ontario—Head Office, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Quebec—Branch Office, 
W. J. Cleary, Megr., 
Montreal. 


New Brunswick— 
J. M. Queen, St. John 








Ask them or our Local 
Agents for Rates on 
your Property. 


A. H. C. CARSON, 
President 


33 SCOTT STREET, TORONTO *: 2. WILLIAMS, 


Managing Director 


| HEAD OFFICE, 
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81 Years Ago 


The Bank of British North America was established in 1836 and was incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1840. In Canadian history the year 1836 is interesting because of these incidents and events: 

John A. Macdonald was called to the bar. 

A horse railway was put in operation between Laprairie and St. John’s, L.C. 

Thomas Moss, jurist, was born at Cobourg. 


Much political unrest in Upper Canada and in Lower Canada. 


The year 1840—the year preceding the union of Upper and Lower Canada as a Legislative union, is made 
interesting by these incidents and events: 
The marriage of Queen Victoria to Prince Albert. 


The sailing of the “Britannia,” the pioneer vessel eof the Cunard Steamship Line, from Liverpec! for 
Halifax and Boston. 


The birth of the Advertiser in Montreal, the first daily newspaper in Canada. 
The establishment of a magnetical and meteorological observatory by the Imperial Government in Terento. 
Lord John Russell's bill to unite the Provinces of Upper and Lewer Canada received Royal assent. 


In the years since, 


he Bank of British North America 


has grown and prospered, widening the area of | its service, and increasing the volume of its business, 
which has now reached the following figures:- 


Paid-up Capital , ‘s $ 4,866,666.67  aritime nm — convenes ” ee 6 

. e ‘ be 7 
Reserve Fund - - - - 3,017,333 .34 } weed tie 21 
= ee Prairie Provinces .. 36 
Total Assets - . ° . - ¢ ° 70,839,110.00 Britieh Columbia and Yukon Territory 18 


The Head Office of the Bank of British North America is at 5 Gracechurch St., London, E.C., and the 
Court of Directors is as follows:— 


Lt.-Col. F. R. S. Balfour J. H. Mayne Campbell Lt. E. G. Hoare, R.N.V.R. Hon. A. R. Mills, M.P. 
J. H. Brodie E. A. Hoare Frederic Lubbock Major C. W. Tomkinson 
G. D. Whatman 


The Head Office in Canada is at 140 St. James St., M ontreal: 
H. B. Mackenzie, General Manager. 

The Advisory Committee in Montreal is composed of : 
Sir Herbert B. Ames, W. R. MacInnes, W. R. Miller. 

In the United States The Bank of British North America, has 

apolis. Seattle and the other large cities 

The Bank of British North America has agents in England nd 

Africa, India, Egypt. the West Indies, China rm an and South “: 

The Bank of British North America is agent in Canada for the Colonial Bank 

The Bank of British North America transacts every description of 

at every branch. 
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banking business and conducts a Savings Department 
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The handsome eight-story Head Office Building of the 
Corporation was built in 1911. Branch Offices are estab- 
lished in Ottawa, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Vancouver 


i 



































LL.D. General Manager—A. D. Langmuir 





The Toronto 





eneral [rusts 
orporation 


THE FIRST IN CANADA 


This was the first Trust Company organized in Canada. It was 


the first organization to offer permanence, expert experience and 


1 pealiabrlity , +} lyyt) 
ka Tella ae | e duties of an 


unqualified responsibility 


EXECUTOR OF A WILL. The Toronto General Trusts 


Corporation oWes Its prosperity fol hirtv-five vears to. the 
public contidenee which it: has equired through carelu | 
successful conduet of the business of its clients. It now holds 
assets under administration in excess of S7S OOO OOO OO, 


Canada as a Nation was only 15 Years 
Old when the Toronto General Trusts 


Corporation was founded in | 882. 





Fourteen-Ton Steel Door To Armour-Plate Safety Deposit Vaults 
The year 1882 saw the beginning of what has since grown to be an Institution of steadily 
Canadian business world. Besides undertaking the administration of estates and trusts. th 
an exceptionally well secured guaranteed mortgage investment—which yields 5°; net. 
Paid-Up Capital . 
Reserve Fund - 
Readers of MacLean’s Magazine are requested to write for our booklets “Making Your Will” and “ 


expanding influence in the 
is ( orporation offers investors 


$1,500,000.00 
$1,850,000.00 


) ¢ Safe Investment of 
Funds. 


THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


President—Featherston Osler, K.C., D.C.L. Vice-Presidents—Hamilton Cassels, K.C., LL.D. and Sir John Gibson, K.C.M.G. 


Asst. Gen. Manager—W. G. Watson 


Secretary—T. J. Maguire , 
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< IRE INSURANCE SOCIETY | & 
Va & 
< LIMITED D» 
K¢q Few Fire Insurance Societies enjoy such an unbroken record of < 
K public confidence as the Norwich Union. The passing years but > 
< serve to emphasize the strength and security of the foundations upon > 
aq t vhich this institution was first established in the year 1797. x 
1 4 Our Canadian connection began in 1880, aid here, as in the Mother Coun- DS 
% trv, our success has been most marked. To-day, at the Semi-Centennial > 
4 of Canada’s Confederation, the Norwich Union is.listed among the Domin- > 
< ion’s best known and most reliable Fire Insurance Societies. > 
T cq ‘ D) 
% Losses Paid - $150,000,000 > 
<I Fire Insurance Plate Glass Kj 
< Accidents of all kinds Sickness and Disease K 
od Employers’ Liability Automobile Insurance Fé 
Head Office for Canada 
Norwich Union Building 
12-14 Wellington St. East, Toronto 
JOHN B. LAIDLAW 
7 
| ya 
> 
PS xt nn 
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FAST 
BIND 


Views of Toronto's Great 
Fire in 1904 


and Condensers, 
Transmission Machinery. 


TORONTO OFFICE: 
Suite 1161-02, 
Traders Bank Bldg. 
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FAST 
FIND 


About thirty of our Safes and 
Vault Doors passed through 
this fire, and without exception 
they kept their contents intact 


We Saw the Birth of Confederation 


It was not until thirty-seven years ago that we started making our now 
famous safes and vaults, but the Goldie & McCulloch Co., Limited, then known 
as the Dumfries Foundry, was established in the year 1849, nearly twenty 
years before Confederation. 


True Merit Alone Stands the Test of Severe Trial 


During the time we have been making Safes and Vaults our endeavor has 


been to make “THE BEST POSSIBLE.” 


The fact that our safes and vaults 


have successfully passed through all Canada’s great fires, no matter how hot or 
how long they lasted, proves that our endeavor has been thoroughly successful. 
Many of our safes that passed through these great fires were twenty to twenty- 
five years old and the fact that they kept their contents intact is impressive of 
their quality and our claim to making an Absolutely FIRE-PROOF SAFE OR 


VAULT DOOR. 


We have a complete catalogue and book entitled “Profitable Experience’ that 
tells the stories of these severe fires and-the merit of our safes, vaults and 


vault doors. 


We also have a large modern factory devoted 
to the manufacture of Engines, Boilers, Pumps 
Heaters, Tanks, Stacks and 


©. 


If you are interested, send for them. 


fia _ eo . 
We are able to give continuous 


and eco nomical 


Sé rvwe to power pla nts and have catalogues and 
information for interested parties. 


The GOLDIE & McCULLOCH CO., Limited 


Head Office and Works; GALT, ONTARIO, CANADA 


WESTERN BRANCH: 
248 McDermott Ave., 


Winnipeg, Man. 


QUEBEC 


AGENTS: 
Ross & Greig, 
412 St. James St., 
Montreal, Que. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA AGENTS: 
Robt. Hamilton & Co., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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ad paid-up Capital of SH OOO OOD, and ha Rese rve Fund (earned ) ot 


HE Debentures issued by the Canada Permanent have long been a 
favorite and Government-approved investment for Benevolent 
and Fraternal Institutions and of British, Canadian and American 


Fire and Life Assurance Companies, largely for deposit with the Canadian 
No better evidence can be given of the attractiveness of our 
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W. Monk 


Government. 
Five Per Cent Debentures 


These Debentures, issued in sums of $100 and upwards, may be made to fall due on 
any date, or in any year, to suit your convenience and requirements. 


Hudson 


Interest is payable half-yearly. 
2nd Vice-Pres., Geo. 
Clarkson 


DIRECTORS: 
lst Vice-Pres., W. D. Matthews 
Hagarty R. 8S. 
Cc 


H. G. 

Gordon Osler 
Edinburgh. 

Superintendent of Branches and Secretary 


E. R 


J 

F. 
John Campbell, 

George H 
under 


Gooderham 


Gooderham 
8.8.C., 
Smith 


G. 
A. E 
John Massey 


Joint General Managers 
John Massey 
above Corporation and the same 
is 


S. Hudson 
Associated with the 
direction and management 
PERMANENT TRUST 
(OMPANY 


liament of Canada 


R 


THE CANADA 
C 
the t 


exe 


ORONTO, Can. 
ave n, N.B 
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Established before Confederation 


CANADA’S TWO LEAD- 
ING FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


A World-wide Business Transacted 





Western Assurance 
Company 


Incorporated A.D. 1851 


FIRE, MARINE, INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
AND EXPLOSION 


ASSETS exceed - - = = $5,000,000 
CAPITAL (authorized) - ° 5,000,000 
>i (subscribed ) - 2.500.000 
(paid-up) - - 2,500,000 


Losses paid Lo policy-holders since organiza- 
tion of the Company in 1851 over $66,000,000, 





British America Assurance 
Company 


Established in the Reignof King William IV., A.D. 1833 


FIRE, MARINE, INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
AND HAIL 


ASSETS exceed - - - - $2,500,00¢ 
CAPITAL (authorized) : . 3.000.000 
™ (subscribed ) . . 1.400.000 
(paid-up) 1.400.000 


liev-hole 


Losses paid ti lers since organiza- 


p Ee bitvitd i Lcciil i 
tion of the Company in 1833 over $41,000,000 





BOARDS OF DIRECTORS 


W. R. Brock, President. E. Hay. 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pre- JOHN HOSKIN, K.C., 


sident and General Lib. D. 
Manager. b. A. Lasw, E.C., LL.D. 
JOHN AIRD. GEO. A. Morrow. 
R0BERT BICKERDIKE, M.P. LT.-COL. THE HON. FRED- 
( Montreal) ERIC NICHOLLS. 
ALFRED Cooper (London, BrIG.-GEN. SIR HENRY 
Eng.). PELLATT, C.V.O. 
H. C. Cox. E. A. ROBERT ( Montreal) 
D. B. HANNA. E. R. Woop. 


BOARD AT LONDON, Eng. 


Rt. Hon. Str JOHN H. KENNAWAY, Bart. C.B., 
Chairman. 
Sirk ERNEST CABLE ALFRED COOPER 
Sirk CHARLES JOHNSTON, BART. 





LONDON OFFICES, 14 Cornhill, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICES, TORONTO, CAN. 



































1858 -- 1917 


In 1858 


The late R. ¢ 


business which 
three sons The on] 


betwe en provil 


th 


tne summer mor 


In 1903 


The Baylis M 
} + 


In 1908 


After a su 


In 1917 


ana 


Varnishe 


throughout Canada 


for many year 


from coast 


moderate pr 


R. C. JAMIESON & CO. 


MONTREAL 


CALGARY 


Owning and operating 





VANCOUVER 
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X. Service a Sign of Success 


Before and After I 


Confederation 


LR a -_ and a message for to-day 


\ 





The History : ; ? . | 4 " ays had ma = The History = 
of the Old could tell an interesting story—one whi of N.C.R.. z 
Cash Drawer losses to the merchant on acco wofmix 2 SERVICE 


Mistakes tie way was little thought n thos No Mistakes 
[Losses efore employees was crimin Losses Stopped = 


Uncertainty ng of the dangers to himself and his e1 lemptation 
é peoyors Uerauss OF NO synem, Cevised Removed 
ao lemptation Se ieee aie Ms aca ar sie 
ned Till to the present highly specialized = Accuracy 
laziness Cash Renister 
} AE Ee ee ee No Disputes 
Carelessness ele aa cal it ig Bele ad 
' a National Cash Register Company Customer 
; Mr. John H. Patterson. to verfect ae 
Disputes san Wage Satished 


Customer te lis Rtg x Merwe taal Sian Quick Service = 
Dissatisfaction nteresting one, | = 
The storv of Mr. Patterson’s ~ ee ( orrect 


= No Records oles Is ti Id | \ hime If in an interest ne Information 


| 
f 
2 
tl 


Overwork nd Tow to Correet Them.” This hooklet Instantaneous 


heed 





cicuk “Maas tama ok aac oe Audit 
Late Flours fa mera doyle aa a : 
nea Immediate = 
a : Inefhiciency THE | Balance 
: Small Profit National Cash Register Co. = Highest 
= > CAN, = : > wane 
Seanend O} CANADA. Limited Protection 
Business HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY * Success 
= 350 Christie Street - TORONTO, ONT. = 
A ‘National’ Serves and Protect 
ice 
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QUEBEC PROVINCE 


= 


(a) (a) 


Mainly populated along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
River and running from Hudson Strait in the extreme 
north, along the coast-line of Hudson and James Bays in 
the West, the Province of Quebec is the largest of the 
Canadian Provinces with the sole exception of the North- 
West Territories. Its Land Area is 690,865 square miles 
and its land and water area is 706,834 square miles. At the 
last census the population of the Province was 2,003,232, 
the second largest population of all the Provinces. Its 
increase in the ten years from 1901 to 1911 was 354,334 as 
against an increase of 340,327 for Ontario during the same 


decade. 


The total production of Quebec will be under—rather 
than over-estimated at $650,000,000, of which from $400.,- 
000,000 to $450,000,000 is in manufacturing. The annual 
mineral production is around $12,000,000 and the forest 
products are in the neighborhood of $30,000,000. Agricul- 
ture may be valued at a conservative estimate at from 

250,000,000 to $275,000,000 yearly, including crops, farm 
stocks and dairy products. 


The industrial progress of the Province has been steady 
and continuous. Though in common with the rest of Can- 
ada, a setback was experienced when the war broke out, 
yet the flow of munition orders into the Dominion soon 
made itself felt in Quebec, and the installation and estab- 
lishment of big munition plants of which there are close 
on twenty in Montreal alone, brought great prosperity into 
the Province. The huge dividends earned and profits made 
by the great industries in this Province connected with 
Iron and Steel have never before been equalled in the his- 
tory of Quebec, and naturally this has a great and benefi- 
cial influence upon the wages paid and the public prosper- 
ity. 


Agriculture has grown by leaps and bounds in Quebec 
Taking the six years from 1910 to 1915 as a criterion, the 
value of Spring wheat jumped from $1,090,000 to $1,891, 
000; Oats from $14,843,000 to $23,200,000; Barley from 
$1,689,000 to $1,939,000; Rye from $139,000 to $162,000; 
Peas from $531,000 to $998,000; Beans from $151,000 to 
$327,000; Buckwheat from $1,629,000 to $2,157,000; Mixed 
Grains from $1,338,000 to $2,188,000; Corn for husking 
from $518,000 to $569,000; Potatoes from $6,841,000 to 
$9,631,000; Hay and Clover from $43,911,000 to $58,507,000; 
Fodder Corn from $1,798,000 to $1,872,009: Alfalfa from 


$49,000 to $95,000. The values of Farm lands range very 


1 


high in Quebec being up to $51.36 per acre, and including 
in that valuation all land held for agricultural purposes, 
whether improved or unimproved, as also the value of 
dwelling houses, farms, stables and other farm buildings. 
As to Live Stock, the statistics of the Province for 1915 
show there were in Quebec 372,567 horses, 720,420 milch 
cows, 612,500 other cattle, 554,491 sheep and 632,729 swine, 
of a total value of $124,334,307. As to dairy products, the 
value of butter and cheese home-made in Quebec for 1910, 


the latest year for which figures are available, was 


$14,004,51 


Forestry is an important industry in Quebec. Of Lum 
ber $29,452,810 value was cut in 1915; $1,264,553 of 
shingles and $147,395 of lath In the same year Quebec 
cut more pulpwood than all the other provinces together, 
amounting to 561,793 tons of pulp produced 

Fisheries is another important industry of Quebec 
Herein the Province ranks fifth in actual value of goods 


produced, being $1,924,430 


In Mineral wealth the Province stands high. The pro 
duction was reckoned at a value of $11,465,873, or 8.27 
1915 The 
minerals include asbestos, iron, coal, copper, gold, lead, 
lime, stone, silver, zinc, and building materials, as bricks, 


cement, tiles, sewer pipes, etc 


per cent. of the total production of Canada in 


Shipping is one of the main industries of the Province of 
Quebec. Of vessels entered and cleared at the principal 
ports of the Province the following statement for 1915 will 
give a good idea: 

Ports British Foreign Total 

No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No Tonnage 
Montreal 1,609 3,779,778 94 251,451 1,103 4,031,229 
Quebec 415 1,915,193 35 82.136 450 1,997,329 
Three Rivers 46 112,984 — ~ 46 
Rimouski 42 60,710 13 16,511 + 
Chicoutimi 26 49,666 11 14,089 7 
Paspebiac 14 8,868 18 14,662 32 
Total No. and Ton. 1,552 5,927,299 171 378,849 1,723 6,306,145 


Most of the imports to and exports from Canada pass 
through the above ports and there are millions of bushels 
of grain shipped from Montreal alone. The greatest 
amount of tonnage travelling the Atlantic trade route 


passes through this port 


For the past year 1916 it may be said that it has more 


han fulfilled the high promise of achievement and pros 


erous provress indicated by the facts and rures of pre 
1OUS years Q lebec |} i how ner If « ipable T assi! 
lating the new ideas and methods which the outbreak of 
the world war has brought about The Provincial manu 
facturers i reat Indust? concer! econd to none it 
the whole Dominio have en a | trad 
merce which the other provinces have done little more than 
follow It is gratifying to note that there have been no 
trikes of any importance during the past year and that 
the general level of high wages and prosperity has beer 
=" } 4 ] 

well maintained This speal olumes for the good gov 


ernment and astuteness of the Province, which has also 


not been behind hand in patriotic work and in recruiting 
The biggest Province, territorially, in the Dominion. has 
also shown herself the biggest in other ways of a less 
accidental nature. 
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Fifty Musical Y ears 





IFTY years ago, synchronizing with Confedera- 
F tion, the first Karn Instrument was made. 
Since that time to now Karn pianos have been 
giving numerous homes delightful satisfaction, and in 


the years to come Karn pianos will have a place in 





Canadian homes of refined musical taste and culture. 





The Karn is a fifty-year achievement. It is known 
throughout the length and breadth of Canada as a 


beautiful and perfect musical instrument. It is a 





masterpiece of magnificence—a Canadian Triumph. 
In tone— perfect. In touch—responsive. In con- 
struction— elegant. An ideal piano. A source of 


worthy pride and delight to the possessor—you can 





own one. Let us send you our beautifully illustrated 


catalogue. 








a 


Karn-Morris Piano & Organ Co.. Limited 


Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the British Embire 
Established 1867 


Head Office: Woodstock, Ontario Factories: Woodstock and Listowel 
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RURAL 
TELEPHONES 


made by 
us, have es- 
tablished 
records for 
efficiency, 
durability 


- 4 oN 
eee and low 


maintenance 





Standard Telephone 
for Rural Lines cost. 


GUARANTEED 
TELEPHONES 


Made in Canada 


All our telephones are fully 
guaranteed, as are all our 
construction materials. We 
supply everything to build 
and equip any size tele- 
phone system from a small 
private home or garage line 
to a large automatic factory 
system, also rural systems 
of all sizes. 


Ask For Free Bulletins 


No. 3—Tells how to build rural 
lines. 

No. 5—Illustrates and describes 
the Presto-Phone. 

No. 6—Iliustrates our Magneto 
telephone for rural lines. 

No. 7—Tells about telephones for 
small private systems. 


Presto- 


Phone 


This is the new- 
est idea in private 
inside telephone 
systems for f:c- 
tories and de- 
partment build- 





: Presto-Phone 
Ings. Desk Set 


Canadian 


Independent 
Telephone Co., Limited 


263 Adelaide Street West 
TORONTO 
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Keep Your 
War Books 


ina 


Made in Canada 


Your books are accumulating 

just look around and see those 
war books you have been read- 
ing since 1914. You didn’t not 
ice how they were piling up, 
because your good wife is ever 
lastingly trying to keep your 
books in order. Why not save 
your wife this work and have the 
books kept together, protected 
and carefully arranged in a 


“MACEY” Section 


Macey Sectional Bookcases art 
built in Standard and Period 
styles and various finishe 

They match the furniture you 
already have, they fit in all 
manner of odd wall spaces and 
are subject to many different 
arrangements 

The ability to buy just sufficient 
book space for your present 
requirements and then to add 
ther sections as your Library 
grows meets the need for 
economy should that need exist 


Most good furniture stores sell 
“MACEY” bookcases and are 
glad to show them to you. 


To enable you to make your 
choosing right in your home 

advance of seeing your dealer, 
we will mail you a copy of 


M acey style book on request, 
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Confederation came eight years 
before the telephone was born. 


It is an interesting reflection that Canada’s 
enormous telephone development has all taken 
place since the provinces were linked together 
in 1867. 


The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, serving 
Ontario and Quebec, and connecting with 
all United States points, comprises 262,000 
subscribers’ stations, 82,339 miles of Long 
Distance wire or 9,311 miles of poles. Through 
connecting arrangements with 675 independ- 
ent systems, 90,000 additional telephone users 
secure the advantage of the far-reaching Bell 
connection, 

The growth of the Bell Svstem has been a 
faithful index of the eountry’s commercial 
development. 


‘‘Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance Station’”’ 
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A Breakfast Recipe 








Fearman’s Star Brand Breakfast Bacon 
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Is there some condition of your skin that is keeping it 
from being the attractive one you want it to be? 

Is it sallow, colorless, coarse-textured or excessively 
oily? Or, is it marred by blemishes or conspicuous nose pores? 

Whatever it is that is keeping your skin from being 
beautiful—it cam be corrected. There’s no girl on earth 
who can’t have a prettier skin by trying! 

Every day as old skin dies, new skin forms in its place. 
This is your opportunity. By the proper external treatment 
you can make the new skin just what you would love 
to have it. 


segin this famous skin treatment tonight 


Begin tonight to get the benefits of this skin specialist's 
soap for your skin. 

Once a day, either night or morning, but preferably 
just before retiring, dip a wash cloth in warm water and 
hold it to your face until the skin is softened. Then 
lather your cloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Apply it to your face and distribute th 
lather thoroughly. 


( 


Now, with the tips of your fingers, work this cleansing, 
antiseptic lather into your skin, always with an upward and 


For sale by Canadian drug- 
gists from coast to coast. 
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‘Do hurry and fnish, 


ou tried ‘the mos ‘famous Skit 
trealnent ever Jor mulated ? : 


If not, you, like this girl, should begin tonight to get the benefit of this famous skin treatment, which 
will bring to your skin the delicate color, the lovelier freshness and clearness you have always wanted 














































so I can try it too!’ 


outward motion. Rinse with warm water, then with cold 
—the colder the better. Finish by rubbing your face for a 
few minutes with a piece of ice. Be particular to rinse the 
skin thoroughly and dry it carefully. 

The first time you use this treatment you will begin to realize 
the ¢ hange it Is gol py This treatment kee} s 
your skin so active that the new delicate skin which forms every 
day cannot help taking on that greater loveliness for which you 
have longed. In ten days or two weeks your skin should show a 
marked improvement—a promise of that greater clearness, freshness 
and charm which the daily use of Woodbury’ s I 

4 25 cake is sufficient for a month or 
skin treatment 


to make in your skit 


cial Soap will bring. 
ix weeks of this famous 


Get a cake today 


Write now for a week’s-size cake -. 
For 4c we will send you a cake of W {bury Facial Soap 
large enough for a week of this famous skin treatment, together 
with a booklet giving all ~ 


the Woodbury treatments 
For 10c¢ we will send the 
treatment booklet, the 
week 1Z¢ cake ind 
amples of Woodbury's 
Facial Cream and Powder 
Write today Address 
The Andrew JergensCo., 
Ltd ,2507 Sherbrooke St 
Perth, Ont. 


JOHN A Wo 
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EARL KITCHENER 


LOST AT SEA, JUNE 5th, 1916 


FOREWORD 


No marble shaft shall mark you where he lies, 
Nor epitaph announce aloud his fame, 
But in the hearts of men will Jast the name 


Of him whom Freedom called to high emprise. 
Ye 


O man of sober mien and patient poise, 
You did what others thought or talked about: 
You worked and served, with honors or without, 
Nor recked the blame of demagogic noise. 


You died as you had lived — on duty bound — 
And while without you shall the work be done, 
Still, we had hoped that Europe's cause had won 
Before grim Death his summons had to sound. 


Yet, when the fairer days on England dawn, 
May busy hours not lead us to forget 
That all mankind do owe to you a debt 

That, after stern debate, your work went on, 


— OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 
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THE START OF CONFEDERATION 


The meeting between John A. Macdonald and George Brown when a tacit agreement was 
made for the breaking of the Deadlock. The two men had not spoken for nearly 
ten years and there was cordial personal dislike on both sides. Both 
men, however, recognized the need for Confederation 


and decided to © bury the hatchet.” 
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The Story of Confederation 


With 


HE LOGICAL start for a story of 

Confederation is perhaps the dra 

matic moment when John A. Mac 
donald and George Brown, political op 
ponents and personal enemies of long 
standing, met on the floor of the Assembly 
at Quebec and solemnly shook hands on a 
pact which had for its immediate object 
the breaking of the deadlock in the Gov 
ernment of Upper and Lower Canada, but 
which in reality was a first step toward 
the main objective—the union of all Bri 
tish colonies in North America. The 
movement really started there. 

It is impossible to say when the idea of 
a Confederation first received ut 
terance, but it was probably soon 
after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by the American colonies. 
From time to time the project was 
revived. Ambitious Governors 
wrote letters about it and patrio 
tic Canadians dreamed of a great 
federation that would permanent- 
ly bind the scattered Canadian 
possessions to the British Empire. 

Unquestionably there was grave 
need for Confederation; and this 
necessity became very pronounced 
in the early fifties. There was the 
problem of transportation that 
could not be adequately solved as 
long as the provinces remained 
apart. Postal facilities were slow 
and unsatisfactory. 

Many prominent Canadians fav- 
ored annexation and received open 
encouragement in their stand from 
the British Government itself! 
Canada was, as a matter of plain 
fact, somewhat ofa nuisance to the 
home authorities at this time. Not 
only was the problem of handling 
half a dozen more or less imma- 
ture provinces a vexatious one, but 
Canadian interests were continu- 
ally cropping up to create friction 
with the United States; and Bri- 
tish relations with Uncle Sam 
were more or less strained at this 
time without colonial quarrels to 
add fuel to the flames. It is per- 
haps not strange that such men 
as John Bright favored annexa- 
ation and that Gladstone, valu- 
ing peace with the United States 
above everything, actually went to 


Sir 


resourcefulness brougl t Nova 





By Thomas Bertram 


Frontispiece by C. W. 


the length of suggesting the yiving over 
of Canada as a sop to the American Cer 
berus. There seemed but two alternatives 
before the Canadian provinces—Confed- 
eration or Annexation. That we chose 
Confederation was due to the work and 
the foresight of a number of patriotic and 
able men; and in the forefront of this 
group two stand out—John A. Macdonald 
and George Brown. 


B Y THE Act of Union of 1841 the two 
provinces now known as Ontario and 
Quebec, but then as Upper and Lower 
Canada, were being ruled together. Par 





Charles whose 


7 upper, 


Scotia into the Union. 





Jeffreys 


liament sat alternately at Toronto and 
Quebec and governments and parties were 
for the most part joint affairs.. This 
arrangement was not proving very satis- 
factory. Ontario was developing rapidly 
along industrial lines and with the re 
sultant growth in size, was clamoring for 
representation on a basis of population. 
rhe French-Canadians of Quebec, fearful 
of their rights if the Ontario Protestants 
got the upper hand in the House, fought 
back determinedly on the ground of con- 
stitutional privilege. Governments came 
and went, cabinets squabbled and dis- 
rupted, members fought each other across 
the floor of the House with the 
weapons of verbal vituperation 
It was a quarrelsome era in 
politics. 

The two outstanding figures in 
the turmoil were the two men des- 
tined to play such prominent 
parts in the welding of the Do- 


minion. 


| OB A. MACDONALD was 
~/ the leader of the Conservative 
party in Ontario. He was the 
most accomplished parliamentar 
ian in the annals of Canadian poli- 
tics, adroit, suave, tactful, sunny- 
dispositioned, a believer in the 
glad hand rather than the mailed 
fist. Macdonald preferred to 
make friends rather than enemies, 
but he was ruthless enough to suc 
ceed in the stern and implacable 
game of politics. Brown in one of 
his sonorous speeches, declared 
that Macdonald’s career was 
“studded all along by the grave- 
stones of his slaughtered col- 
leagues.” 

There had always been dislike 
and open animosity between these 
twain. Brown was the founder 
and editor of the Toronto Globe 
and leader of the Liberal wing in 
Ontario. He was a Scotsman 
with all the best qualities of his 
race; a man of lofty ideals who 
stood staunchly to them and show- 
ed at his best when the winds of 
adversity blew. True to type, he 
was grim, unbending, implacable. 
He fought the cause of Liberalism 
with the ardor of a Covenanter, 
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and when he spoke it was with straight 
swinging blows like the sweep of a clay- 
more. The suavity of Macdonald irri- 
tated the dour Brown who read 

into it only insincerity. 

This animosity was 
fanned into an open 
flame shortly after the 
Taché-Macdonald_ gov- 
ernment was first form- 
ed in 1856. On the ques- 
tion of separate schools 
in Ontario, fathered by 
the Government, Brown 
fought strongly in op- 
position. He rose in the 
Assembly and charac- 
terized it as “flat pop- 
ery,” proceeding to flay 
Macdonald in a more 
than usual ‘sweeping 
measure. Macdonald 
was stung into a re- 
sponse in like measure. 
He taunted Brown with 
irregularities in connec- 
tion with an investiga- 
tion in which the latter 
had figured. Brown’s 
conduct in that connec- 
tion was afterwards 
vindicated, but he never 
forgave Macdonald. 
For years they did not 
speak. 

The long silence remained unbroken up 
to the time of the Deadlock of 1864. The 
system of governing the two provinces 
had been gradually running down like the 
whee!s of an imperfect watch. Inside of 
three years two general elections were held 
and four ministries were formed only to 
go the way of all governments which lack 
majority support. And in 1864, with the 
defeat of the Taché-Macdonald govern- 
ment, while the House sat at Quebec, the 
wheels clamped together. It seemed im- 
possible to form a government which 
could control a majority in the House. 
The business of Government threatened 
to stop. 

The only solution that foresighted men 
could see was a confederation of all pro- 
vinces. George Brown saw the need and 
he rose to.the occasion with a singleness 
of purpose that shall forever proclaim his 
greatness. As leader of the Liberal Op- 
position he could have continued the dead- 
lock in the hope of ultimately emerging 
from it with a Liberal Government and 
a majority. Unquestionably this is the 
course that most party leaders would have 
pursued. But there was nothing of the 
opportunist about George Brown. He saw 
that patriotic ends demanded unity, that 
Confederation could not be won while 
warring factions worried the tattered 
cloak of party government. He deter- 
mined to sacrifice immediate party aims 
in favor of a purely patriotic duty. 


( N THE evening of Tuesday, June 
) 14, Brown spoke to Alexander Mor- 
ris and John Henry Pope, two Conserva- 
tive members with whom he happened to 
be on a footing of intimacy, and expressed 
his willingness to help the government 
solve the difficulty. The two members 
hurried to Macdonald with the glad news. 

The two leaders, who had not spoken 
for nearly ten years, met next day on the 
floor of the House. The meeting had been 
carefully arranged by their lieutenants 
—one almost said “seconds’”—-for both 
men were proud and neither cared to 
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A First Glimpse of the Capital—in the Early Days of 


From an old print. 


seem the first to proclairn the truce. They 
rose and advanced to meet each other 
directly in the centre of the floor. It was 
as though a line had been drawn between 
the two parties, beyond which neither 
man would advance an inch. Public re- 
cords say little about the meeting except 
that it occurred at 3 o'clock and that it 
was an extremely hot day. 

Macdonald, quite at his ease, was the 
first to speak. He asked if Brown had 
any objection to meeting Alexander Galt 
and himself the next day to discuss means 
of overcoming the deadlock. 

Brown, unsmiling and cold as granite, 
replied shortly: “Certainly not.” 

That was all. The next day the con- 
ference was held at the St. Louis Hotel, 
Quebec. Owing to the mutual distrust 
between the two leaders a careful record 
of the proceedings was kept and so his- 
tory is well informed on the score of 
what actually transpired. The matter of 
a coalition government was discussed and 
it was agreed that the remedy for exist- 
ing conditions lay in a measure of federa- 
tion between the provinces. Negotiations 
proceeded back and forth for several days. 
Brown found that the “Rouges” — the 
Quebee Liberals—would not follow him. 
He also found that many in his own party, 
notably Oliver Mowat, believed that the 
Liberals should not consent to a coali- 
tion. Convinced, however, that the step 
was right, Brown held staunchly to his 
course and a new government was 
formed under the premiership of Si 
Etienne Taché, with Macdonald and 
3rown included in the cabinet, the latter 
as president of the Executive Council. 

Brown had sacrificed much. Taché 
was beyond his prime and it was inevit- 
able that the reins would soon slip into the 
hands of the adroit Macdonald. 

The news of the coalition was received 
throughout the country with mixed feel- 
ings. In the House, where gloom and un- 
certainty had reigned the announcement 
created excitement and joy. One French- 
Canadian member, a man of diminutive 


stature, ran across the floor to where the 
towering Brown stood and, throwing his 
arms around the Liberal leader’s neck, 
embraced him exuberantly. 

In Ontario the news carried 
amazement in its wake. Mac- 
donald and Brown in the same 
government! Liberals, 
who believed the Con- 
servative leader to be 
the Mephisto of Cana- 
dian politics—a smooth, 
smiling, dissolute Me- 
phisto and, therefore, 
to be doubly feared 
shook their heads in 
fear and doubt. Had the 
spider at last drawn 
Brown into the web of 
his urbanity? Would 
the doughty Liberal be 
the “noblest victim of 
them all,” his political 
gravestone the last te 
“stud the triumphant 
path” of the detested 
Macdonald? 

yut on second 
thoughts the self sac 
rifice of Brown was ap: 
proved Men came to 
see that it was only by 
united action that a per 
manent cure could be 
found for the alarming 
list of Colonial ills. This, then, was 
Brown’s great contribution to the cause 
of Confederation. He sacrificed per- 
sonal ambition, and to some extent, party 
considerations to the common weal. 

In Quebec the storm raged fiercely 
Dorion, the leader of the Rouges, went 
out on the stump and stirred the Habi 
tants up against it. Cartier, however, 
who led the Lower Canadian wing of the 
Conservative party, and who had gone 
into the coalition cabinet stood staunchly 
by the program and succeeded in keeping 
the members from the Lower Province 
in line. 


Federation. 


N THE meantime down in Nova Scotia 

Dr. Charles Tupper, Premier of the 
Legislative body, was working for the 
same cause. The Nova Scotians had been 
inclined to favor a union, in the abstract, 
but had shown a degree of uncertainty 
and even suspicion, when it came to the 
discussion of any concrete proposals. 
They looked upon the people of the more 
westerly provinces as “Yankees.” Tup- 
per, therefore, was playing a dangerous 
game in so boldiy espousing the cause, an 
especially courageous course in view of 
the fact that he had always hovering in 
the offing a dangerous enemy in the per 
son of the famous Joe Howe. One of the 
most brilliant men that Nova Scotia had 
ever produced was Joe Howe—a politician 
of the first water, a brilliant speaker, a 
hard fighter. He was easily regarded as 
the outstanding figure in the province at 
this time and his views on so broad a ques- 
tion were bound to influence the electors 
more than any other factor. Tupper, 
brilliant, fearless and egotistical, had 
jostled Howe in his march to power; and 
there was no love lost between them. 

Howe did not, however, declare himself 
at this stage and Tupper called a confer- 
ence of provincial representatives to meet 
at Charlottetown. He invited Howe, but 
the latter in his capacity as Imperial 
Commissioner of Deep Sea Fisheries, was 
unable to he present. Representatives 


















were on hand from all the provinces and 
some progress was made. This was in 
September, 1864, and on October 10, the 
Conference met again in Quebec. Pre- 
mier Taché took the chair and the his- 
toric debates, which led to the formation 
of the basis on which Confederation was 
finally formed, began. 


T IS interesting to note how carefully 

the subject was approached. The dele 
gates knew that they were handling dyna- 
mite. The people or class that each group 
represented had certain interests to be 
safeguarded, certain privileges to de 
mand or certain restrictions to clamor for 
The personal equation also entered 
strongly. Rivalry ran so sternly that 
each man knew his opponents would seiz« 
upon any phase of the proceedings to at- 
tack him later. And so there was much 
show of generalship and a great deal of 
jockeying one way and another. And 
careful steps were taken to preserve an 
accurate record. 

Journalists from London and New York 
had flocked in to report the proceedings. 
It was decided at the opening session, 
however, that the meetings would be pri- 
vate and that nothing would be given out, 
much to the chagrin of the newspaper- 
men. The scribes presented a strong 
memorandum on the subject, but the 
original decision was adhered to. Accord- 
ingly the newspaper men loitered about 
the streets and hotels of Quebec and 
picked up what news they could from 
individual delegates. The nearest they 
got to the actual meetings was the sound 
of the cheering that sometimes reached 
them—telling evidence that progress was 
being made. 
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T WAS apparent from the start that 

the feeling in the Conference was in 
favor of Confederation as a principle. 
When it came to a discussion of terms, 
however, each group was prepared to 
fight tooth and nail, to demand everything 
that a suspicious electorate at home 
feemed necessary, to block progress, even 
to secede. That the Conference worked 
its way steadily through each stage, mak- 
ing concessions here and peace offerings 
there, amending and changing each clause 
to insure satisfaction, was due to the mas- 
terly strategy of the leaders. A number 
took prominent parts in the fortnight’s 
debate, including Brown, Tupper, Cartier, 
Galt and others, but when all is said and 
done Macdonald held the centre of the 
stage. It was here that he assumed a 
mastery of the situation which he never 
lost from that stage on. Brown may have 
been animated by a fuller spirit of belief 
in the need for Confederation, but Mac- 
donald, once he became convinced that it 
was a wise thing to do, carried through 
the Confederation problem with wonder- 
ful diplomacy and finesse. It is more 
than doubtful if any one else could have 
accomplished the task. His mind was the 
finely-tempered blade that cut the knots 
that men’s greed and jealousy and mis- 
understanding tied. From the Quebec 
Conference on Macdonald was in the 
saddle. The work that George Brown’s 
grand loyalty to a cause had rendered 
possible, John A. Macdonald carried 
through wtih a skill that only he pos- 
sessed. 

The first problem was that of repre- 
sentation in the proposed Federal] House. 
It was finally, and with comparative 
ease, settled that the Lower Province 









































(now Quebec) should be made the perma- 
nent basis with sixty-five members. The 
other provinces were to have representa- 
tion according to population figured on 
the Quebec basis. Financial arrange- 
ments—and a knotty problem this, cover- 
ing the adjustment of provincial debts 
were managed very ably by Alexander 
Galt and Samuel Leonard Tilley, the 
latter from New Brunswick; complete ac- 
cord being reached on these. points. 

The next point where the debate waxed 
warm was on the constitution of the 
Senate. or Upper House. Many delegates 
favored an elective Senate, but both 
Brown and Macdonald favored a nomina- 
tive Upper Chamber, arguing that it 
should be made to approximate as closely 
as possible the constitution of the British 
House of Lords. This view finally pre- 
vailed and thus the lines were laid down 
on which the Red Chamber was construct- 
ed. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the idea of the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion was to fill the Upper Chamber with 
equal numbers from each party. Mac- 
donald himself threw this principle into 
the discard. During his long tenure of 
office following Confederation he ap- 
pointed but one Liberal to the Senate! 
The precedent thus set has been fol- 
lowed since and now Senatorial appoint- 
ments are admittedly a party prerogative 
and the toga is meted out along with the 
other spoils of office. 

The proposed constitution was finally 
embodied in seventy-two resolutions and 
on October 28 the Conference broke up. 
The delegates, pledged to the agreement, 
returned to their respective provinces to 
fight for ratification. 

It soon developed that the hardest 
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part of the task was ahead. The Coa- 
lition Government decided to push the 
issue in the Canadas, and on Feb. 3, 1865, 
Macdonald introduced the Quebec resolu- 
tions. The debate that.ensued was 4 mem- 
orable one, complete records of which for- 
tunately have been preserved. In favor 
of Confederation on the lines laid down in 
the Resolutions, were Macdonald, Brown, 
Cartier, Galt and the eloquent D’Arcy 
McGee, who so soon after died at the 
hands of an assassin. The most promi- 
nent speakers against the proposal were 
Dorion, the fiery leader of the Rouges, 
Sandfield Macdonald, Holton and 
Dunkin. It is interesting to note 
that among the arguments ad- 
vanced against the proposal was 
the suggestion, put forward by 
Dorion, that the Grand Trunk 
Railway was behind the scheme. 

However, the resolutions 
finally carried by a vote of 91 
to 34. That Upper Canada 
(now Ontario) was very strong- 
ly pro-Confederation was shown 
by the Upper Canada vote, which 
went 54to8&. Thanks largely to 
the strength of Cartier the Lower 
Province also showed a majority 
by the vote of 37 to 25. 

At the close of the session a 
delegation left for England, con- 
sisting of Macdonald, Brown, 
Cartier and Galt. Macdonald 
and Brown buried the hatchet 
completely at this stage and 
worked together in close accord 
and with complete outward am- 
ity for the good of the cause. 
They played euchre together on 
the boat and appeared together 
in public after their arrival in 
England whenever the occasion 
demanded. 


N THE other colonies, how- 

ever, things were not going 
well. On finding how small their 
representation would be, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfound- 
land promptly dropped out. In 
New Brunswick, Tilley, who 
headed the Government, went to 
the country on the question and 
was rather soundly beaten. This 
was due in some degree at least 
to the influence of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of New Brunswick, who 
probably feared a loss of prestige under 
the new arrangement. 

In the meantime Tupper had been pro- 
ceeding cautiously"fn Nova Scotia. He 
knew that the people were, to put it 
mildly, lukewarm. All that was needed 
to swing them over to active opposition 
was a leader. Accordingly Tupper kept a 
wary eye on Joe Howe. The latter said 
not a word. 

Finally Tupper began a series of public 
meetings to present the Quebec Resolu- 
tions, and at the first, held in Halifax, 
Howe sat on the platform. He contented 
himself with the role of listener, however, 
and the meeting on the whole went off 
well. 

The sentiment against Confederation 
began to grow and mature. Mutterings 
were heard from all corners of the pro- 
vinee. Nova Scotia was being bound and 
delivered to the larger Western provinces; 
her future would be restricted, her privi- 
leges curtailed; so ran the voice of public 
opinion. Men wondered why Joe Howe 
did not declare himself. The Antis seemed 
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ir Leontrd Tilley, the leader 
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to take it for granted that the great Joe 
would be with them and they waited for 
him to take the leadership. 

Finally one day the Halifax Chronicle, 
which was edited by William Annand, a 
prominent Anti, came out with a front- 
page broadside headed, “The Botheratign 
Scheme, No. 1.” It proved a sweeping 


attack on Confederation as laid down in 
the Quebec Resolutions, written in a gran- 
diloquent, onrushing style that could not 
be mistaken. Although no signature was 
appended the voice was the voice of Howe. 
At last 


The Antis rocked with delight. 







of the movement in New 
Brunswick. 


the Sphinx had declared himself. Joe 
Howe was on the warpath. 

From that point on the opposition 
gained momentum and it became apparent 
that the outward feeling of the people of 
Nova Scotia was against the Union. Joe 
Howe continued to pummel the Bothera- 
tion Scheme with a vigor that increased 
with each blow. Tupper decided to go 
slowly. 


HE DELEGATION from the Can- 
adas returned from England, having 
accomplished a great deal in the matter 
of bringing the Imperial authorities into 
full sympathy and accord. That things 
had not gone as expeditiously as had been 
hoped for, however, was apparent. Lord 
Monck, the Governor-General, was openly 
impatient. He hoped to have the con- 
summation of the Union as a culminating 
point of his vice-regal period and it took 
all the tact of Macdonald to prevent him 
from resigning. 
Then another complication arose. Sir 
Etienne Taché, the only man under whom 
both Macdonald and Brown could serve, 





died in July of that year. Lord Monck 
called upon Macdonald to form a govern- 
ment and Brown promptly and emphati- 
cally declined to continue in the coalition 
under his old rival. He was probably 
justified in this step, even though it 
threatened to block the progress toward 
Confederation if it did not defeat the 
project entirely. The coalition ceased to 
be a coalition when one party to the 
agreement was given ascendancy over the 
other and it was very doubtful if Brown 
would have been able to carry the sup- 
port of the Ontario Liberals had he ac- 
quiesced. His followers had 
been restive as it was; they 
would probably have cut him 
adrift rather than bow meekly 
to the rule of the Conservative 
leader. 

Macdonald rose to the occasion 
manfully. The charge that he 
was actuated throughout by de- 
sire for power only breaks down 
here. By accepting office and let- 
ting Brown go out he stood a 
chance of gathering enough sup 
port around him to retain power 
Instead, he declined and proposed 
to Brown that the 
rangement remain in force and 
that they act together under the 
nominal leadership of Sir Nar- 
cisse Belleau. To this sugges 
tion Brown assented and Belleau 
became premier in succession to 
Taché. 


previous at 


It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that this was not going to 
work out well from the stand 
point of the Liberals. Belleau 
was not a strong man com- 
pared with such giants as Ma 
donald and Brown and his grasp 
of the reins was purely nominal. 
Macdonald was the ruline spirit, 
the premier in everything but 
name. Brown felt this but for 
bore to act. He was waiting 
patiently for the culmination o 
the Union negotiations. There 
can be no doubt that he intended 
as soon as the great project had 
been successfully negotiated, to 
break the irksome alliance. H 
patience wore through, however, 
when he was ignored in the mat 
ter of a conference with Wash 
ington for a new Reciprocity 
Pact, and in December he tendered his 
resignation. 

Brown’s action was loudly applauded 
by the Liberals of Ontario, but it was 
characteristic of him that his formal re 
sumption of the role of Opposition leader 
did not result in an active harassing of 
the government. He continued as favor 
able to Confederation as he had ever been. 
The personal truce with Macdonald ended, 
however, with a snap. From that time 
on the Liberal leader fought the astute 
Conservative with all the old vigor and 
the Globe enfiladed him every morning. 
It may be that they dropped back into the 
old habit of not speaking. 


HE YEAR 1866 saw things take a 
better turn. Prince Edward Island 
remained out and Newfoundland turned 
an obdurate ear, but the decision of New 
3runswick was reversed. It was hinted 
to the Lieutenant-Governor that the Im- 
perial authorities did not approve and, 
like the Vicar of Bray, he experienced a 
change of heart. 
Also about this time the fear of Fenian 
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Joseph Howe, the brilliant 
leader of the Repeal 
Movement. 


raids grew and the people of New Bruns- 
wick began to think they had made a 
mistake in electing to tread the lonely 
furrow. The Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. 
Arthur Gordon, took the situation into 
his own hands in a way that more than 
offset his previous attitude, although his 
course seems to have been hardly consti- 
tutional. The Premier, Mr. A. J. Smith 
(afterwards Sir Albert Smith), who had 
swept in on the Anti-Confederation wave, 
had a cabinet under him of a very un- 
stable nature. Some of his colleagues 
wavered, others went over secretly to the 
Confederation cause. It is even said that 
Smith himself had a change of heart and 
intimated as much to the Lieutenant- 
Governor. At the session early in 1866, 
the latter practically forced the resigna- 
tion of the Smith government and the 
issue was again put to the test of a gen- 
eral election. The result was another 
turnover, this time to the side of Union. 
On June 21, by a vote of 30 to 8, delegates 
were appointed to proceed to England and 
arrange a scheme of Union with the Im- 
perial authorities. 

It seems clear that the defeat of Tilley 
in the first place was due to over-confi- 
dence. He brought on the election inad- 
visedly before the people had had an op- 
portunity to thoroughly digest the pro- 
posals. It was a snap verdict, as the 
subsequent election showed. 


T HE REVERSAL in New Brunswick 
helped Dr. Tupper immensely in Nova 
Scotia. Tupper had a majority in the 
House to back him up, but the spirit of 
the country was dangerous. Fomented 
by Annand and “that pestilent fellow 
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Howe” (to use Macdonald’s 
words) the country was in 
a mood that verged close 
to revolution. 

Early in April, however, 
an incident occurred that 
changed the whole course 
of events. William Miller, 
member for Richmond, and 
a supporter of Howe and 
Annand, rose in the House 
and suggested that dele- 
gates be appointed to treat 
directly with the Imperial 
authorities and thus frame 
a scheme of union inde- 
pendent of the Quebec reso- 
lutions. This suggestion, 
proceeding as it did from 
an opponent of Tupper, 
came as a golden oppor- 
tunity. Tupper, experi- 
enced parliamentarian that 
he was, saw that Miller’s 
idea had opened the path 
by which he could steer 
Nova Scotia into the Union 
without appearing to run 
contrary to publie opinion. 
He sprang to his feet al- 
most before Miller had re- 
sumed his seat and put the 
suggestion into a motion. 

The debate that ensued 
was a bitter one, but Tup- 
per won out, and on April 
10 at midnight the Legisla- 
ture adopted the motion by 
a vote of thirty-one to 
nineteen. 

It was afterwards charged 
that Miller’s part was not 
an incidental one and that 
the astute Tupper arranged 
with him to introduce the 
suggestion. In later years, 
when Miller was a member 
of the Senate, a libel suit 
developed on this point 
against the Halifax 
Chronicle. Tupper testified 
that the charge was en- 
tirely unfounded; and there 
the matter rests. 


AX? SO delegates from 
Upper and Lower Can- 
ada, New Brunswick and 
Nove Scotia began to as- 
semble in London toward 
the close of the year. On 
December 4 the first ses- 
sion of the Conference was 
held in Westminster Pal- 
ace. Lord Carnarvon was 
in the chair. The delegates 
in attendance were Mac- 
donald, Cartier, Galt, Mac- 
dougall, Howland and 
Langevin from Canada; 
Tupper, Henry, Ritchie, 
McCully and Archibald 
from Nova Scotia; Tilley, 
Johnston, Mitchell, Fisher 
and Wilmot from New 
Brunswick; Brown, of 
course, had lost his place 
by resigning. Curiously 
enough Sir Narcisse Bell- 
eau, the nominal Premier 
of Canada, was not one of 
the delegates. 


HE SUCCESS of the 
Conference has_ been 
generally ascribed to the 
adroit manner in’ which 
Macdonald guided the 





Sir Etienne Cartier, who was 
responsibile for bringing the 
Lower Province (Quebec) 






proceedings. It was no easy task. Each 
group of delegates was on the qui vive 
for anything that might appear prejudi- 
cial to their particular interests. The 
Liberals from Upper Canada wanted no 
deviation from the Quebec resolutions 
upon which George Brown had set the seal 
of his approval. The Lower Canadians 
were sensitive to anything that might 
tend to restrict their constitutional rights. 
The Maritime delegates were frankly 
there to be appeased and reconciled. Any 
untimely move or unhappy reference 
might have precipitated a break among 
any or all of the factions. 

Macdonald took the proceedings in hand 
and carefully guided the cumbersome bark 
of mutual agreement through the swarm- 
ing shoals. British statesmen who at- 
tended the proceedings went away mar- 
velling at his address and wonderful tact. 

The main points of agreement were 
gradually worked out and in the main 
the Quebec resolutions were adhered to. 
An interesting discussion arose on the 
point of the name to be given the new 
Confederation. The Maritime members 
advanced the name Acadia, which would 
almost certainly have been adopted in the 
event of a union of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces only. It was rejected as too local. 
Other names that found favor were Bri- 
tannia and New Britain and a host of less 
likely ones were suggested, such as Col- 
umbia, Cabotia and Canadia. Finally, 
however, the delegates agreed on Can.- 
ada and it was decided that the Upper 
and Lower provinces in surrendering 
their name would seek new names of their 
own; and in time Quebec and Ontario 
were duly adopted. 

The next point that arose was with re- 

Continued on page 106. 






into line. 
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SIR LOMER GOUIN 
Premier of Quebec 


Provinees, in Ontario, and on the fertile plains of the West. 


Providence has given us a great and a goodly land to dwell in and to.develop, and the people 
of the Province of Quebec, the oldest and the largest of the provinces, will continue in the 
future, as in the past, to do their full part towards assuring the future greatness and happiness 
of the entire Dominion, by ineuleating and by practising the virtues of piety, industry and thrift, 
and by striving to promote that loyalty to our institutions which they have so well illustrated 
in their past history, and that generous union of hearts and minds so well typified for them 
in the compact of 1867, whose Jubilee we are about to celebrate. 
are the praises of our great Dominion more lovally and more enthusiastically sung than by those 


whose favorite national air is: 


“O Canada, mon pays, mes amours!”’ 


Messages From Canadian Premiers 
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URING the course of the last century all other publie 

movements of Canadian 

portance by the practical realization of two ideas of 
vast and far-reaching importance. 
atid happily also for its result, the establishment of a system of 
responsible government in the British North American Colonies, 
While the second grouped into a powerful and harmonious whole 
the former scattered and independent portions of what now 
constitutes the Dominion of Canada. 

These two events have not only had a considerable influence 
upon the destinies of our country, they were the source of our 
political liberties, as well as of our economic progress. 
coustitute to-day a very important part of that national inher- 
itance, of which all Canadians are so justly proud. 

The Province of Quebec has contributed too largely to the 
realization of these two ideas to refrain from taking an import- 
ant and enthusiastic part with its sister provinces in the worthy celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Confederation. Despite the crushing atmosphere of mourning which now weighs so 
heavily upon our country, the coming First of July will be a day of national pride, as well for 
the Canadians who inhabit the shores of the St. Lawrence, as for those who live in the Maritime 


were overshadowed 


The first had for its aim, 


By no Canadians anywhere 





N this Jubilee of Confederation let our justifiable pride 


in Canada’s achievements be a source of mspiration for 


greater efforts and a fuller realization of our possibilities. 
What our country has done in the past fifty vears, though truly 
marvellous, is only the stepping-stone to what it can do in the 
future. Canada’s capabilities have been proven; it is for us 
to realize upon them. Let it be ours to fit this Dominion to 
be the home of happy and prosperous millions, the bulwark 
of free and democratic institutions, and the lasting glory of 
the British Empire. 
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SIR WILLIAM HEARST 


Premier of Ontario 


They 














HONORABLE H. C. BREWSTER, 


Premier of British Columbia 
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T may be doubted that when the Confederation of the Pro- 


vinces of Canada was effected the Fathers of Confederation 

foresaw, in its entirety, an incalculable advantage that was 
to result from this consummation. 

To have federated the separate parts of the Dominion se 
that a national spirit might be inceuleated, national ideals ad 
vanced and national benetits accrue, was something; to have 
co-ordinated the varied interests of the chain of Provinces 
stretching from ocean to ocean: to seek the unification of 
juvenile races; to open the national doors to immigration, and 
to aspire to the unification and harmonization of a hetero 
geneous citizenship, was a worthy and great ambition. 

Now that Canada has taken her place with her sister over- 
seas Dominions of the Empire in the World’s greatest War; 


now that she is bearing her part 


a not ignoble part—in the 


conflict for the maintenance of the principles of democracy; now that she is showing how deep- 


rooted in the hearts of all liberty-loving 


people are the principles Upon which the Kmipire itself 


is founded, the importance of the place of the Dominion in a greater federation of great ecoun- 
tries must be impressed upon the citizenship of Canada to a proud degree. 

British Columbia appreciates her place in Confederation, and is by no means a negligible 
section of the Dominion. Whatever remains to be done to vive her her proper place among the 


t 


Provinees, she herself has established her eredit with the mpire by the voluntary saerifiee of 
her Sous upon the battlefields ot Hurope, and the no less voluntars saeritices of those who have 
remained to ‘*keep the home fires burning.”’ 





The Draft 


The Story of a Canadian in the American Civil War 


Who wrote 


year. I had been out on the lake 

for an hour with the trout. Sport, 
however, was not good, so I ran the boat 
up on a shingly beach, below Lawyer 
Bateman’s orchard, and walked up to the 
house to smoke a pipe with my hospit- 
able neighbor before returning to Camp. 
A fine, hale man of sixty-five, Mr. Bate- 
man lived alone, save for the company of 
servants. His wife had been dead some 
years, his children had married and scat- 
tered. Fortunate investments in local 
mines had made him wealthy, and long 
since he had abandoned the practice of 
law. 

He was fond of country life, farmed for 
amusement, and was an ardent fisherman, 
liked a day with the gun, was a lover of 
books and owner of a rarely fine library; 
and he was ready at any hour to discuss 
literature, politics, or dry fly fishing. I 
had expected to find him alone, but there 
was a party of young folks on the veranda 


[’ was a warm evening in July of last 





By A. C. Allenson 


Illustrated by J. W. Beatty 


when I reached the house. Introductions 
followed, and I was taken into the group 
and made comfortable in a big, wicker 
chair, with one of Bateman’s justly famed 
cigars to add the touch of luxury. 

It was mainly a family party, composed 
of the lawyer’s grandchildren, bright, at- 
tractive young people, whose ages ranged 
from grown-ups in the early twenties, to 
two or three quite small children. The 
central figure in the group was clearly 
young Tom Bateman, a smartly set-up 
young man in lieutenant’s uniform, who 
was paying his grandfather a farewell 
visit before going overseas, and the occa- 
sion had been made into a pleasant family 
re-union. We were chatting in groups, 
half a dozen voices going at once, when I 
noticed an old man come along the pri- 
vate path, separating the garden from 
the orchard. I had met him before on 
the road, and had passed the time of day 
with him, but I did not know him. 
My curiosity had been roused by the 


“June Comes Back,” “Danton of the Fleet.” ete. 


distinctiveness of his type, as well as 
by an old-world dignity of manner 
and bearing, rare in this twentieth cen- 
tury. He seemed very old, and his heavily 
wrinkled face, that must have been strik- 
ingly handsome once, was disfigured by a 
wide scar that ran diagonally across the 
left cheek. He was lame, the left leg 
dragging heavily; but, in spite of this, the 
figure was erect. The bigness of frame 
showed that, in his prime, he must have 
been an exceptionally powerful man. He 
was dressed in black, his long coat but- 
toned closely about him; he wore an old- 
fashioned clerical stock, and soft, wide- 
brimmed, black hat. 


| ATEMAN rose and called him, and, in 

response, the old man limped across 
the lawn, his figure jerking oddly up and 
down as he brought forward the drag- 
ging leg. He would not take a seat as he 
had an appointment to attend before dark, 
but he stopped for a few minutes to chat. 
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and women of the new generati 
Battles aid and guar 
the benediction, infin tely 


Ww more words he 


good evening, 


upon the silence. A sharp rebuke 


elder sister reduced 


father took her on his knee 


Madgie, dear,” he sai 








Once he w the best looking man in all 
the s hut } faee was scarred, and 
} body broken in doing something that 

ery fine d beautiful. In the bible 
you read about a man named Paul, who 
said that he bore in his body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus, and sometimes, when I 


Grant, I believe that his 


scar nd lameness are much the ime as 
P 1] Ss I il 
The young folks settled in chairs and 





rails and steps, while voung 
Tom found a corner for a pr 
1} Fresh ec 


etty cousin 


gars were lighted 
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‘% carries me back, this 1916, more than 
nity years 


ftv } fifty-three years to be 
exact,” began Mr. Bateman. “The settle- 
ment here consisted then of a_ score 
or so of farm houses, dotted in clear- 
nes of the woods along the _ hill 


side The people were mostly Irish 
Protestants the majority 
Ulster, a few from round Wexford 
ind Wicklow. There was no railway here- 
those days. 
ne, that now produces more than three- 
world’s output, had not yet 
Think ef it, young folks! 


The big asbestos 


fourths the 


been discovered. 





No trains within thirty miles, no gas, 
electric light or power, telephone, cable, 


eS 
iving 


wireless, auomobiles, machines, 
submarines, pictures! Teleg- 
raphy still in its infancy. No cheap 
books. No cent newspapers bringing you 
daily the news of the world up to a few 
hours before. When we wanted to shop, 
we went sixty odd miles to Quebec, taking 
down produce and bringing back the best 
part of a year’s supplies in great, heavy 
teams Sometimes, for a jaunt, we 
walked down, and I remember riding in 
on horseback with father and mother in 
August of 60 to see the Prince of Wales, 
the late King Edward. There’s a lot of 
water gone over the falls since that day. 
In °63, the year of which I am talking, 
Confederation was four years away, and 
two and twenty years would have to pass 
before the first train ran from Montreal to 
Vancouver. Over the line, the great strug- 
gle between North and South had been 
going on for nearly two years. You know, 
perhaps, as much about the war as I do, 
1ow it was fought on the right of indi 
vidual States to secede from the Union, 
and, in lesser degree, it involved the liber- 
ation of the negro slave. We had heard 
much of the slave question here, 
Canada was the terminus of the under- 


moving 


since 


Continued on page 114. 





Winnipeg—From St. Boniface Ferry Landing. 
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Confederation—And Afterwards 


in Canada in 1867 and come awake in 

1917, he would not ask if he had been 
asleep. He would ask to be taken to the 
mental ward of some observation hos- 
pital. If any prophet had predicted in 
1867 what would happen in fifty years, 
he would not have been asked if he were 
dreaming. He would have been put in a 
straight-jacket. 

Other half centuries have witnessed 
changes; but the changes of the last fifty 
years have been unbelievable transfor- 
mations. 

Consider then and now! 

From 1800 to 1850, the world was shak- 
ing itself down to the new ideas of the 
yeasty French Revolution; but the world 
was very doubtful about self-government 
and human brotherhood and equal rights. 
As to all men being given equal oppor- 
tunities, that was rankest heresy. Had 
not the Divine Regulator ordained that 
certain favored classes should ride on the 
backs of the other classes? Universal 
education was regarded as a yeast that 
might have poison in it, and universal 
suffrage was frankly called “mob rule.” 
Two of our old governors in Canada,—Sir 
James Douglas in British Columbia and 
Sir Francis Bond Head in Upper Canada 
—had referred to the self-elected houses 
of representatives as “lower orders,” and 
poor Bond Head called on Heaven and 
Earth to roll back that “pestilential demo- 
cracy which was dashing its plague-in- 


[: Rip Van Winkle had gone to sleep 








By Agnes C. Laut 


fected waves against the barriers of 
Canada’s Border.” Yes, both gentlemen 
wrote those words seriously, and what is 
more, if we had been there, we would have 
bowed the knee and licked the backs of 
their hands for the noble utterances. 

To-day the whole world is shedding its 
blood in rivers to save democracy. We 
need not take unction to ourselves that we 
are different; but let us thank God that 
we are heirs to destiny’s unfathomable 
designs. 


R TAKE the world of mechanics and 

invention from 1800 to 1850! The in- 
credible feat had been accomplished of 
constructing steam boats that crossed the 
Atlantic in a month. I don’t think I am 
wrong when I say that a vessel displacing 
5,000 tons was considered so big as to be 
almost tempting disaster. Also steam 
cars were running, though financiers 
considered Commodore Vanderbilt a mad- 
man to change from the ferry business to 
railroading. The first train from Albany 
to Buffalo accomplished the distance in 
twenty-four hours; and the gaping in- 
habitants on each side of the track hardly 
knew whether to prove the new. devil 
wagon was impossible, or to stone it for 
endangering the lives of cattle by travel- 
ling at such immoral speed. Private 
motor cars now traverse this distance in 
afew hours. A few daring Darius Greens 
had dreamed of flying machines that 


would have a race track up in the 
clouds, or dive a hundred fathoms under 
the sea; but such men were placed in the 
same category as inventors of perpetual 
motion—it hurt your standing to associ- 
ate with such obviously flighty cranks. 
Or take the status of things economic. 
Chicago was emerging from a mud hole. 
St. Paul was a cluster of shanties on a 
dirty river bank below Ft. Snelling, known 
under the approbrious name of Pig’s Eye, 
from a one-eyed whiskey smuggler, who 
made his quarters in a log cabin; and 
wags said from the quantity and quality 
of whiskey consumed there, the name 
should have been Pig’s Sty. Winnipeg 
was Fort Garry with a stone wall round 
a cluster of fur post stores and dwellings. 
Sometimes a board walk ran from door 
step to door step, but oftener man and 
beast wallowed knee-deep in a black mud 
that clung and slipped with the tenacity 
of grease. Calgary was a spot on the 
map, where a missionary had swapped a 
bag of flour to the Indians for a camping 
site. Up at Edmonton, they lived behind 
high log stockades from which rang a 
bell in the evening warning all white men 
it was safe to be inside. Between Edmon- 
ton and Winnipeg was only one place of 
the slightest importance; and it was the 
great metropolis of Northern Trade. It 
was to the North what St. Louis was to 
the South, the jumping-off place for ad- 
venturers into the wilds—the site of the 
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fur fairs and the dog races and the pony 
races, the place where the Blackfoot met 
and traded with the Cree 


a very happy, 
care-free place ruled by a gentleman in a 
cocked hat and a silk-line d cape and knee 
breeched, with the grand air of era 


The name of the place was Fort Pitt val 
the gentleman was the local governor of 


The Company. Please note the Capital] 
THE. No one conceived of ay ORES 
company from Hudson Bay to the Pa 

ic. To-day the most you an find of 


rt Pitt is a pile of charred 


1 iOf7S adove 


brush-grown foundations Vancouver 
was a howling wilderness of flood waters 


and blue sea and dank forest growth. 
Victoria was a little fort of a few thou- 
sand where the gentleman who had for 
merly been a governor for The ( ompany 
referred to the people’s representatives 
as the “lower orders.” It is interesting to 
know that there were only twelve m« lean 
of these terrible “lower orders.” and his- 
torians declare to number as manv as 
twelve, the census man must surely have 
included “the parson’s pig.” 

| ACK in Eastern Canada. when Oregon 


had been lost to British Domain and 
the mad fellow, Riel later did his best to 


bring about similar ends in Red River, it 
was seriously discussed whether Rupert’s 
Land was worth keeping anyway. Had 
not the very great governor of a very 
great company said the land was fit only 
for a buffale run and a hunting ground: 
and speaking of buffalo runs, buffalo 
herds roamed in such vast masses, they 
literally trampled one another to death 
when they crossed well-known fords like 
Qu’Appelle River. Mail was carried 
1,800 miles from Lake Superior to the 
Rockies by pony and canoe in summer, by 
dog train in winter. I forget whether 
the postman called once in six months, or 
once in three; but if you wanted to go to 
town to do some shopping—-the way you 
expressed it in those days was if you 
“wanted to come out”—there were only 
three methods of travel. In winter, you 
came out by dog train. The late Lord 
Strathcona and Senator Hardisty, his 
brother-in-law, have come to Montreal 
from Edmonton in three weeks; and the 
pace was considered such a frantic one 
that Hardisty slept for forty-eight hours 
after the journey and Donald Smith went 
in and had a directors’ meeting or some- 
thing with Hudson’s Bay Company men. 
In summer, you either creaked across the 
plains in a Red River cart—made all of 
wood and every separate bit of wood 
squealed all the way to high heaven for 
want of axle grease—or you camped on a 
flat-bottomed York boat and drifted down 
Saskatchewan River to Grand Rapids. 
People, who didn’t want to travel with 
the fur brigade, built big flat rafts, put 
tent and camp stove on them, attached 
two trees as sweeps, and drifted down the 
great river; but it was safer to travel 
with the fur brigade, for there were in 
numerable rapids in the river; and a stop 
at the regular camping places, like Fort 
Pit, or Cumberland House, was as gala 
an event as a week at the Waldorf or Ritz 
in election times in New York. 


LL that was less than fifty years ago 
as the years slip by. Can you be- 
lieve it? The whole world shedding its 
blood in rivers to day to save democracy! 
The whole world, not Canada alone, fed- 
erated in a brotherhood to fight to the 
last man, for world-democracy and world 
federation to enforce peace! Railroads 
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and telegraph wires criss-crossing the 
plains where formerly the buffalo ran 


and the wooden carts creaked! Aero- 
planes that outfly the scudding clouds, 
running over seventy five miles an hour! 
Submarines that defy the seas! Great 
freighters that carry in their holds the 
cargoes of 2,000 freight cars! Radio 
stations that speak with an inaudible voice 
en ears thousands of miles away! 
Private motor cars that travel at three 
times the speed of those early steam 
trains! Cities to-day where formerly 
mped the Cree and the Blackfoot! And 

( ia to-day not only a federation of 


ces bound together by railroads and 
but a part of a world federation 
rht for and govern the world for 
We were bickering with the United 
tates back in ’57 We were actually 
ibbering such nonsense as their rallying 
ry of “54—40—or fight.” 
We are fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with the United States to-day for “the 
democracy,” which our old governors used 
ll “a pestilence.” 


Y 


to ca 


HEY not only proved to us that we 

could not raise any thing worth while 
in the North-West; but they told us, if 
we did, there was no market on earth, 
where we could sell it. Then, te convince 
ourselves in spite of our own despair that 
we really could do things, we used to 
call ourselves “the granary of the em- 
pire.” I remember if ever there was an 
especially bad crop year—or what was 
worse, a bad price year, I recollect one 
year when wheat raised with a blood and 
sweat of despair commanded only 48 cents 
a bushel—some flub-dub politician would 
arise in the majesty of a frock coat, swell! 
out his chest and thump his chest and tell 
us we were “the granary of the empire.” 
We applauded, of course, we had to, and 
though we lived on hope, we didn’t half 
believe our own destiny. To-day, the 
fighting world looks to those plains where 
the buffalo used to roam to stave off world 
starvation. 

If Rip Van 
Winkle came 
back, which 
would he re- 
gard as his 
delusion—the 
past as he rn 
knew it, the 
present as he 
would see it? 

The two seem 
incredible in : 
the span of | 
one life’s me- 
mories. It has 
not been 
change. It has 
been trans- 
formation 
We are liv- 
ing in a world 
that is being 
re-made in 
mechanical 
in ve ntions, 
re - made in 
go vernment, 
re-made in international relations 
re-made in woman’s status, re-made 
in the shifting of financial and 
world power, re-made in conscience 
and ideals. 


Fifty years ago a war of pure 
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conquest wasnot questioned. Tothe victor 
belonged the spoils and to him we gave the 
homage, whether he had galvanized his 
conscience in the process of winning vic- 
tory, or given it an anzsthetic till the 
operation was over. The nation that won 
a big victory, we huzzahed. We huzzahed 
it in our histories. We huzzahed it in our 
prayers. The remission of freedom to 
Cuba marked a step forward in the 
world’s conscience. 

To-day it is not tolerated by a world 
conscience that any nation may trample 
and conquer and destroy a weaker people. 
It is for that the people of the world are 
fighting. There is a new world conscience 
at the helm making for that world 
brotherhood, that world federation of 
which the poets and prophets dreamed 
If but this vision emerges clear cut and 
definite above the blood stained battle 
fields of Europe, it will be the highest, 
holiest grail that has ever led warring 
hosts to deathless giory. 


YONFEDERATION is to Canadians a 
4 twice-told tale. No need to recapitu- 
late the headline of the stery—how the 
beaver, or the fur trade, led the way to 
discovery and exploration; how gold and 
the stampede for gold brought the colon- 
ist tramping over the hunting fields; how 
the presence of hosts of strange colonists 
brought the need for federation into a 
central government; how federation 
forced the building of railroads across a 
wilderness to bind the provinces into unity 
with hoops of steel; how the railroads 
forced the traffic into a great world trade; 
how the great world trade has drawn 
Canada out of isolation into a world 
arena; and how the war in that arena has 
tested the strength of the nation’s cohe- 
sion, the purity of her ideals, the flame 
of her altar fires 

\, No one forced 













eth Canada to go 
He into this war. 
She would have 
been _ perfectly 
safe from inva- 


sion under the 
Monro Doctrine. 
Contd. on p. 111. 
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From an old print 









Ironing a Continent 


Containing an Original Story by the Late Sir William Van Horne 


of the Building of the C.P-.R. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The writer of the ac- 
companying article, C. H. Mackintosh, was 
editor of the Ottawa Citizen from 1874 to 
1891, and Mayor of Ottawa during 
years 1879-1881-1882. 

He sat in the House us 


senior member for 


Ottawa from 1882 to ’ 

1887, and from 1890 to ¥ ae 

1893. He was then ap- “ 

pointed Lieut.-Gover- - 
nor of the North-West Yi 
Territories and re- My 
mained in that office 
until 1898. He, there- 
fore, knew well the 
principals in the launching of the C.P.R.,a a 
tells the story from personal knowledge. 


HE story of the building of the 

C.P.R. is closely linked with the 

story of Confederation. It was on 
the distinct understanding that the road 
would be built that British Columbia 
threw in her lot with the east, but for a 
number of years the project poised in the 
balance. The magnitude of the undertak- 
ing was such that it appeared impossible. 
Statesmen, engineers, men of capital, 
lured into consideration of the plan by 
the glamor and sheer magnificence of the 
idea, drew back, shuddering on the brink. 

However, matters finally came to a 
climax, and the writer believes that he had 
the privilege of participating, in the role 
of journalist, in the earliest stages, when 
the necessary impetus was given. 

The portfolio of Railways had been cre- 
ated in May, 1879, by the then govern- 
ment and was assumed by Sir Charles 
Tupper. The government was a strong 
one, headed by Sir John A. Macdonald, 
with a cabinet that included such historic 
figures as Sir Leonard Tilley, Sir Hector 
Langevin, Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Sir 
Charles Tupper, Mr. Masson and John 
Henry Pope. The latter hailed from the 
Eastern Townships and had risen to his 
place in the Government as a result 
of remarkable powers and unflagging 
hard work. He was a staunch, clear- 
thinking man and stood high in the esteem 
of that astute judge of men, Sir John A. 
Macdonald. He held the Portfolio of 
Agriculture, but when Tupper, shortly 
after taking over the Department of Rail- 
ways, went to England to make a gen- 
eral survey of the situation as affecting 
future railway operations, the work of his 
department devolved on Pope. 

That the latter had been taking more 
than a cursory interest in the railway 
situation was soon apparent. One morn- 
ing, during the early autumn the writer 
called upon Mr. Pope in his office in the 
Department of Agriculture. He was im- 
mersed in sheets of foolscap containing 
columns of figures and estimates. He 
looked up, exclaiming, with a smile that 
radiated confidence and optimism: 

“I’m going to build the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. I am satisfied it can be done. 


Here are the figures.” 
He went on to speak in warm tones of 





By C. H. Mackintosh 


C. H. Mackintosh. 


confidence of the feasibility of the propo- 
sition. It was his intention to resign from 
the Government, organize a company, 
secure the necessary charter and proceed 
to the work of construction. He was not 
a visionary, dreaming of a mighty project, 
but a solid practical man, who had studied 
the proposition and was prepared to see 
it through. Such was certainly the im- 
pression he mace upon me. 

“However,” he said in conclusion, “I’ve 
got to see Sir John about it first. Drop 
in to-morrow and I'll tell you mere about 
Mg 

The appointment was, of course, kept 
and Mr. Pope appeared even more confi- 
dent than before. “Well,” he remarked 
quietly, “I’m not going out. But,” and his 
smile as he said it was expressive of de- 
termination, “the railroad’s going to be 
built. Of that you can rest assured.” 

He went on to tell of his interview the 
previous day with Sir John A. Macdonald. 
“When I told Sir John of my intention of 
resigning in order to launch a company, 
he asked me: ‘Have you that much faith 
in the enterprise?’ I replied ‘Yes.’ 
‘Then’ said he, ‘if you have, I’m with you. 
You and Tupper and I must have a talk, 
and see what can be done, either here or 
in England or in the two combined.’ ” 

Knowing thus what was on foot in 
the Cabinet, the writer was not sur- 
prised when, early in 1880, Sir John, Tup- 
per and Pope sailed for the Mother Coun- 


Copyright 1917. 


try. What transpired during this visit isa 
matter of history, but it is certain that a 


very Important part was 
played by the last-named 
of the trio. They engaged 
quarters at Batt’s Hotel, 
London, and entered 
brisk campaign to interest 
capital. They found the 
noneyed circles quite pre- 
pared to consider the pro 
position, but differences 
arose early. 

Pope had always favored the construc 
tion of this road by a company, controlling 
interests of which would be in the hands 
of Canadians. He argued that the control 
would thus rest with men who would fully 
comprehend the situation, who would com 
mand local sympathy and who would be 
closely in touch with the commercial in- 
dustries of the Dominion 
Stephen, of Montreal (afterwards Lord 
Mount Stephen), had already signified 
willingness to co-operate, and this lent 
weight to the view advanced by Pope, for 
Stephen had been interested in the St 
Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway 
and also in the Pembina branch from 
Emerson to Winnipeg. When it was an 
nounced that George Stephen and R. B 
Angus, who had already been engaged 
also in these earlier railroad enterprises, 
had arrived in England and were prepared 
to negotiate, there was a great flutter 
in all quarters. Rival interests, largely 
made up of British capital, showed more 
of a tendency to come into the open. 





George 


However, matters did not reach a 
climax very rapidly. Meetings and confer 
ences were held and protracted corres 
pondence was conducted. Week followed 
week without anything definite resulting, 
until the patience of the three Ministers 
was nearly exhausted. Finally, however, 
a member of the British House, Johr 
Puleston (afterwards Sir John Puleston)., 
came forward with proposals that ap 
peared to contain the promise of some 
thing definite. Puleston, although not 
wealthy himself, was in alliance with 
many home and foreign bankers, and was 
confident that he could bring together a 
sufficiently powerful combination to def 
nitely launch the project 


i happened that at the conference with 

Puleston only Sir John Macdonald and 
Sir Charles Tupper were present, Mr. 
Pope being absent at the time. On the 
latter’s return, the Premier informed hin 
that they were prepared to make an 
arrangement with Puleston on terms to 
be arranged later. Pope was very much 
chagrined. 

“Very well, Sir John,” he said, “I guess 
you have no further use for me. I'll 
pack my grip and go back to Canada.” 

The Premier and Sir Charles set about 
mollifying their irate colleague. Pope 
finally said: 
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“All right, [ll stay. 
stay only on one condition.” 

‘What that?” 
Charles Tupper 

“This, that Sir 
Mr.’ Pulesto: 


week in 


send for 
him one 
produce the 
lames of the proposed organiza 
tion, with their financial credit 
vouched for, or failing that to 
quit.” 


Sir John 
and gives 


which to 


This was and the ul 
timatum duly presented to Mr 
Puleston Speaking of the 
in after years, Mr Pope said: 
“Except Baron Reinach, of Paris, 
we never saw one of them again.” 
It transpired that Mr. Pulestor 
had relied upon Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, who was at one time Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer. to become 
the frontispiece of a Canadian 
Pacific Railway Corporation, but 
had been unable to get this sup 
port. 


agreed to, 


result, 


T IS not necessary to tell the 
whole story of the negotiations 
leading up to the building of the 
C.P.R. It has so often been told; 
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certain inci 
dents which came under persona 


observation, and which, a!lthoug} 





never told before, had a very dis 
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til & bearil or 


ng on the shaping of 


Suffice it to say then, that at 
1e til the projects of Puleston 


down, there were in London, 


¢ enting Canadian _ interests. 
Intyre, of Montreal. The latte: 
lad, partnership with James 
Worthington, of Montreal, built a 


line to Renfrew, which would na- 
important fa 
in the proposed trans 
The British in 
s having left the lists, these 
rentlemen entered into a tenta 


tive bargain with the representa- 
? 
t 


Ceorge Stephen and Duncan Me 


1? 


turaliy become an 
tor as a link 
continental 


est 


line. 


ives of the Canadian Government, 
and preliminary agreements were 
signed at Hoche!] Mont 
real, upon the return to Canada of 
the contracting 
quently, the was 
mitted to the House prepared by 
J. J. C. Abbott (afterwards Sir 
John Abbott and Premier of 
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Canada), and with certain amendments 
was finally crystallized into legislation. 

Almost immediately the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company was organized and 
began work. In 1882 the Dominion Gov- 
ernment appealed to the country on their 
railway policy and were sustained. About 
this time Mr. Donald A. Smith (later Lord 
Strathcona), cast his lot with his old 
friend George Stephen, and henceforth 
the two co-operated loyally and with a 
wonderful degree of fortitude, in sus- 
taining the enterprise through its ordeal 
of adversity. This important phase of the 
C.P.R. history should not be dismissed 
without some mention of others whose 
work and sympathy were behind the cen- 
tral features in the drama. 


HE preliminary contract between 

the Dominion and the Pacific 
Railway incorporators was signed on 
the 21st of October, 1880, the incorpora- 
tors being James J. Hill, Duncan McIn- 
tyre, J. S. Kennedy (New York), R. B. 
Angus, Morton Rose & Co., (New York 
and London), J. Kohn and Reinach & Co., 
of Paris, The first sod of the railway was 
turned on May Ist, 1881, and the last 
spike driven at Craigellachie by Sir Don- 
ald Smith, on the 7th of November, 1885. 
The first Directors were George Stephen, 
Duncan McIntyre, John G. Kennedy, 
Richard B. Angus, J. J. Hill, Henry Staf 
ford Northcote, Pascal du P. Grenfell and 
Baron J. de Reinach; George Stephen 
(afterwards Sir George, now Lord Mount 
Stephen), being the President. When 
the first sod was turned the total railway 
mileage operating in Canada was 7,194. 
It now exceeds 34,000. 


HE next important stage in the his- 
tory of the C.P.R., looking back- 
ward, was the coming of William C. 
Van Horne. He appeared at a time when 
the tremendous nature of the enterprise 
was being realized in a tangible and al- 
most terrifying way. Difficulties in ton- 
struction, which had not been anticipated, 
cropped up. The task of finding the 
money to keep the work going had become 
an almost impossible one. Things had 
reached such a state that if the people of 
Canada or the influential members of Sir 
John Macdonald’s Government had waver- 
ed in their support, or manifested lack 
of confidence and sympathy, disaster 
would have inevitably followed. 
Fortunately the writer is in a position to 
tell how Sir William Van Horne chanced 
to throw in his fortunes with the C.P.R. A 
short time before the death of the latter, 
he wrote to James J. Hill, asking for some 
information with reference to the early 
history of the first railway line from St. 
Paul to Winnipeg and about his acquaint- 
ance with Sir William Van Horne. Mr. 
Hill replied at some length and incident- 
ally told how the brilliant young American 
railroader was secured. It happened to 
have been “Jim” Hill himself who arrang- 
ed the matter. 
To quote from his letter: 

“A part of the old St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Company’s plan was a branch 
that should give through service from 
St. Paul to St. Vincent, but only some 
small portion of the line beyond Melrose 
had been constructed when the pro- 
perty passed into the hands of receivers. 
It was finished through to St. Vincent 
by the purchasers of the St. Paul & 
Pacific, to connect with a line built by 
the Canadian Government from Winni- 
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The late Sir William Van Horne, who played 
so big a part in the building of the Road. 


peg to the American boundary. The 
first train of what was organized the 
following year as the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba entered St. Vincent 
on November 11, 1878. 

“T first knew Mr. Van Horne when he 
was Superintendent of the Southern 
Minnesota Railroad Company. At 
that time he was much interested in 
geology. His active mind was always 
attracted by different subjects outside 
of the line of his immediate pursuit, 
just as later he developed the taste for 
pictures, porcelain and other forms of 
art. 

“When Lord Mount Stephen, Lord 
Strathcona and others were associated 
with me in the re-organization of the 
St. Paul & Pacific, formed a syndicate to 
build the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
much of the active work in locating the 
line fell on my shoulders; and at the 
same time the rapid extension of the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba prac- 
tically prevented me from giving as 
much time to the Canadian Pacific as 
I should have. In looking about for a 
General Manager, I recommended Mr. 
Van Horne, who was at that time Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee. 

“In making this recommendation, I 
recall saying to Lord Mount Stephen 
that I knew of no man in the United 
States who had a broader imagination 


or greater capacity for executive work. 
The position was offered to him and 
accepted when the Canadian Pacific line 
was completed west from Winnipeg to 
Broadview, some distance west of Bran- 
don. From that time on his work is a 
matter of public knowledge and official 
record.” 


ROM the time that he came to this 

country the writer saw much of Sir 
William, and from the first deemed this a 
great privilege. He could tell from first 
hand knowledge of the struggle during 
the early years, but instead shall present 
what is of inestimably greater import- 
ance—A brief history written by Sir 
William himself! This interesting and 
priceless document was forwarded by Sir 
William one Christmas Day and sent in 
fulfilment of a promise that he had made 
a short time before. The document is 
still in my possession, and is very highly 
prized. 

It is worth telling how it came about 
that Sir William promised this story. 
During the summer and autumn of 1892 
the writer had made a rather extensive 
trip through the Canadian Northwest and 
sritish Columbia. To any practical ob- 
server, the vast opportunity for cereal 
production in the former was apparent. 
The widely diversified products, the mar- 
vellous timber, mining, fishing and agri- 
cultural resources of the latter province 

Continued on page 111. 
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ANADA’S position at the close of 

the fiftieth year of Confederation 

is imposing only in so far as pres- 
ent-day conditions are placed in contrast 
with those prevailing at the dawn of the 
Confederation era. Progress is at best a 
relative term, and to appreciate to the full 
the extent of this country’s development, 
one must visualize the setting in which 
that development was commenced. 

To all intents and purposes the whole 
of Western Canada, with its far-flung 
population, its many fine cities, its thous- 
ands of miles of railway and its enormous 
agricultural production, must be elimin- 
ated from the canvas. It is true that by 
1867 some ten thousand people had settled 
in the Red River Valley; that stragglers 
had penetrated even farther west. It is 
also true that the gold rush of the late 
fifties had poured population into the 
Fraser River Valley and that Victoria 
was already a fair-sized town. But these 
widely-separated settlements, on _ the 
prairies and at the Coast, were almost as 
distant from Eastern Canada in those 
days as Australia is to-day, and further 
their business associations were entirely 
with the neighboring sections of the 
United States. 

The picture of Canada in 1867 narrows, 
therefore, to the comparatively restricted 
limits of the older settled portions of the 
country,-—the narrow fringe of clearing 
along the St. Lawrence; the lake front 
counties of Ontario; the coast and rivers 
settlements of New Brunswick and the 
scattered towns and fishing villages of 
Nova Scotia. The wider vision of a great 
and prosperous West had not yet seized 
upon the minds of the people and their 
field of possible endeavor lay no further 
off than the thickly wooded concessions 
of the back counties. 


HOUGH fairly well populated and 

supplied with the modern means of 
communication, the older sections of 
Quebec and Ontario were still in a com- 
paratively rude and undeveloped condi- 
tion. Even between Montreal and To- 
ronto, then as now the two foremost 
centres of population in Canada, the ap- 
pearance of the country was anything but 
prepossessing. There remained much un- 
cleared land. Many of the homes of the 
inhabitants were at best but miserable 
shanties. The people were poor; the chil- 
dren dirty and ragged; the cattle lean. 
Towns, which were quite as numerous as 
they are to-day and in several cases 
nearly as large, were suffering from the 
after-effects of the Grand Trunk boom, 
and exhibited numerous unoccupied and 
delapidated buildings. 

From Prescott to Ottawa, then the cus- 
tomary route to the Capital, the railway 
traversed what appeared to be a continu- 
ous pine swamp, wet, dismal and depress- 
ing. The Capital itself lay hidden away 
in the midst of green, unbroken forests, 
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which closed in on the log houses and 
small villas lying on the outskirts of 
the embryo city 

To the rear of the counties fronting on 
the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, set- 
tlement was just getting under way at the 
time Confederation came into being. 
Railways were being promoted to tap the 
resources of Peterboro’, Victoria, Simcoe, 
Grey and Bruce Counties and settlers 
were arriving from the Old Country to 
people their solitudes. In fact this par- 
ticular section of Canada was going 
through an experience which has since 
been duplicated many times in the West. 

The government was devoting special 
attention to the settlement of the free 
grant lands in the Muskoka District. Ad- 
vertising matter of the same brand as that 
which later lured thousands of immigrants 
to the prairies, told of the prospective 
wealth to be derived from the cultivation 
of the soil in this remote part of the 
province. In response to the appeal popu- 
lation was penetrating as far north as 
Parry Sound on the shore of the Georgian 
Bay, while Bracebridge was thronged 
with newcomers. 

It was about this period too that the oil 
boom in Enniskillen Township and the 
gold boom at Madoc were absorbing public 
attention. The former attracted the curi- 
ous from all parts of the country. To 
reach the oil fields, visitors had to leave 
the Sarnia branch of the Great Western 
at Wyoming and drive through the 
woods to Oil Springs. It was a trip, as 
described by travellers, full of spectacular 
interest. The great dark forest, traversed 
by a narrow plank road; the constant suc- 
cession of carts coming and going with 
their barrels of oil; the derricks, oil tanks 
and engines scattered through the clear- 
ings, all presented a scene of strange and 
outlandish character. Oil Springs itself 
was a village of wooden hotels, thronged 
with speculators and hangers-on, who by 
their frenzied efforts to secure paying 
properties increased the popular interest 
in the district. 

The Madoc gold finds were made in 
the year before Confederation and the 
rush to the mines in the spring of 1867 
was one of the events of that momentous 
year. Prospectors in large numbers 
thronged to the new gold fields, from 
which so much was expected, and many 
miners, who had participated in the Cali- 
fornia and British Columbia rushes, made 
their way to the new Eldorado. Five lines 
of stages from Belleville to Madoc were 
for a time insufficient to accommodate the 
crowd who sought access to the scene of 
the discov ‘ry. 

These events, bulking largely in the 
popular imagination at the time, have long 
since dwindled into their proper propor- 
tions. The oil wells of Enniskillen have 
become a commonplace; the gold strikes at 
Madoc have sunk into insignificance. Re- 
ference has been made to them merely to 


illustrate how places which fifty years ago 
were on the very fringe of settlement and 
to reach which tedious journeys had to be 
made are now left far in the rear by the 
tide of progress. The gold of Porcupine 
has long since eclipsed the gold of Madoc 
and in Southern Alberta the oil prospector 
has been finding new fields for his investi- 
gations. 


N VARIOUS other respects conditions 
have changed in oI@ Ontario and Que- 
bee. Lumbering was a far more import- 
ant industry fifty years ago than it is to- 
day. The Great Western Railway brought 
down from its Sarnia branch annually 
large quantities of oak timber. This wood 
was rafted at Hamilton and towed to Que- 
hee for export to the Old Country. The 
Northern Railway carried to Toronto, and 
the Port Hope, Lindsay & Beaverton Rail- 
way hauled to Port Hope trainload after 
trainload of lumber for shipment by 
schooner across the lake. Cordwood was 
one of the commonest commodities of the 
day and trainloads of it were a common 
sight on the railroads fifty years ago. It 
was used not only for heating and cooking 
but it formed the universal fuel for loco- 
motives, and from the back settlements 
thousands of cords were shipped annually 
to the United States. 

The extent of settlement in 1867 was 
reflected in the cities. To-day there are in 
the Dominion six cities with populations 
in excess of 100,000,—Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Ottawa, Hamilton and Quebec, 

-while a seventh, Vancouver, falls little 
short of that figure. In the year of Con- 
federation, however, Montreal was the 
only urban centre that came within 50,000 
of reaching the 100,000 mark. Toronto 
could not boast 50,000 inhabitants. Win- 
nipeg was a mere hamlet. Ottawa con- 
tained but 15,000 people. Hamilton just 
exceeded 20,000 by a narrow margin. As 
for those flourishing Western cities,—- 
Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Brandon, Moose Jaw and Vancouver,— 
they were practically all non-existent. 
Only conservative old burgs like Quebec, 
Halifax and St. John had populations in 
any way commensurable with present 
figures. 

The beautiful capital city of the Do- 
minion, whose natural charms have been 
greatly enhanced by the work of the Ot- 
tawa Improvement Commission, has de- 
veloped during the fifty years of Con- 


. federation from a crude backwoods settle- 


ment into one of the finest cities in 
America. So unprepossessing was its ap- 
pearance when it was selected by Queen 
Victoria to be the seat of government, that 
it was described as the Cinderella of Can 
adian cities. Its intrinsic beauty was 
recognized but that beauty was so hidden 
by uncouth and dirty surroundings that 
the comparison was by no means inapt. 
Curious visitors who went to view the 
new capital during the early sixties, came 
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Lumbering on the Upper Ottawa, a flourish- 


ing industry at the 


away with mixed impressions. It was ad- 
mitted that the site of the Parliament 
3uildings was a lovely one; that the sur- 
rounding forests had a wild impressive- 
ness and that the clear air, everlastingly 
resounding with the noise of falling 
water, was exhilarating, but what were 
these natural attractions when everyday 
living conditions were so bad? The streets 
were rough, the houses mean and squalid, 
the hotel accommodation wretched, and 
the food poor. Lumber and sawdust liter- 
ed the place until it looked like one vast 
timber yard. 

A sister of Lord Monck, who visited 
the town shortly before the Governor- 
General moved there from Quebec, groan- 
ed over the prospects of life in such a 
place, describing it as “t’other end of no- 
where.” And it is known that civil 
service employees, who had to forsake the 
comparative liveliness of Toronto, Mon- 
treal or Quebec, for its early crudities, be- 
moaned their fate, while ministers of the 
crown tock the earliest opportunity to 
escape from its impenetrable dullness. 





time of Confe deration. 


Of course all this has changed. Ottawa 
to-day boasts the possession of every mod- 
ern facility, not only for the enjoyment 
but for the improvement of life. Its beau- 
tiful streets and parks, its splendid public 
buildings, its superior hotels,—all these 
combine to render the contrast with the 
miserable, down-at-the-heel settlement of 
fifty years ago most. striking and 
complete. 


ND WHAT of other cities? Mont- 
* real, the foremost city of the 
Dominion with its more than 600,000 peo- 
ple, could, in 1867, muster barely one- 
sixth of that number. In extent it was 
very considerable smaller. Its principal 
business thoroughfare of to-day, St. Cath- 
erine Street, lay on the outskirts of the 
city. Even lordly St. James Street, with 
its splendid financial institutions, was 
only just in course of construction. Busi- 
ness centred in Notre Dame Street; Mc- 
Gill College stood out in the suburbs and 
it was a mile walk from the edge of the 
city to the mountain. 


In several respects, Montreal fifty 
years ago was greatly inferior to the 
present city. Its streets were notoriously 
filthy, especially along the docks where 
the mud frequently lay knee-deep. The 
lighting even of the main thoroughfares 
was inadequate, gas being then the uni 
versal illuminant. The drainage was bad, 
and in this connection one visitor tells of 
having to leave the Theatre Royal one 
night in the middle of an amusing comedy 
on account of the vile odors that were 
wafted in through the windows. Apart 
from these deficiencies, however, the city 
seems to have been an imposing place with 
its solid-looking buildings, its many fine 
churches and its active commerce. 

Toronto’s expansion during the fifty 
years has been equally, even if not more, 
phenomenal. When it is recalled that in 
1867 Queen’s Park, now in the heart of 
the city, was on its extreme northern 
edge; Trinity College was situated a mile 
beyond the western limits and that troops 
were able to go through extensive evolu 
tions on a great common that lay be 
tween the city and Spadina Avenue, some 
faint conception of the physical growth 
of the place can be obtained. In popula 
tion it has increased twelve-fold, or rough 
ly from 40,000 to 480,000. 

The cities in the east, Halifax and St 
John, have probably exhibited fewer 
changes than their western sisters. Hali- 
fax, which has now about 50,060 inhabi 
tants, had a population of 30,000 at the 
time of Confederation. St. John, which 
to-day contains approximately 54,000 peo 
ple, was then a place of 35,000 inhabit 
ants. In Halifax the lives of the citizens 
revolved around the garrison of British 
regulars which manned its forts and cita 
del. Some trading, it is true, went on 
with the West Indies. Fish was exported; 
sugar and other tropical products im 
ported. But the military and naval inte 
rests of the place predominated and trade 
and commerce, while a necessary evil, 
were not allowed to th 
too far into the foreground. 

The commercial spirit was more in evi 
dence in St. John, a city which then as 
now regarded its Nova Scotian contem 
porary with a feeling of suspicion and 
rivalry. St. John had been a _ notable 
shipbuilding center for years and, not 
only was many a stout vessel built each 
year in its shipyards, but its merchants 
owned and outfitted numerous deep sea 
craft for service on the seven seas. The 
docks of St. John was a busy spot in 
those days, for ships and sailors were 
numerous and there was a constant com 
ing and going of vessels from distant 


ports. 


[* CITIES were small fifty years ago, 
so also were the industries that flour 
ished in them. Industrially there has 
been a remarkable change in Canada dur 
in the past half-century. When Confed 
eration came into being the settled sec 
tions of the country were plentifully 
supplied with an immense number 
of small steel industries. Each town, 
each village, had its little group of 
manufacturing establishments which pro- 
duced the essentials of life for the 
people of the immediate neighborhood. 
A flour and grist mill, a sawmill, 
a tannery, a carding and fulling mill, 
a carriage factory and not infrequently 
a brewery or distillery were the possess- 
ion of practically every center of popula- 
tion. 
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The census of 1861 showed that in On- 
tario alone there were in operation 501 
flour and grist mills, 1,164 sawmills, 271 
tanneries, 185 carriage factories, and 
143 breweries and distilleries. In On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island combin- 
ed, there was 8,503 industries, of which 
1,785 were flour and grist mills, 4,240 saw 
mills and 710 tanneries. By 1,867 all 
these figures had probably been consider- 
ably increased. 

Few of these primitive local industries 
have survived the evolution of the cen- 
tralized factory system. Here and there 
through the country there may remain 
some pathetic examples of these once im- 
portant institutions. But, generally 
speaking, the economies introduced in the 
operation of the large factories of to-day 
have made it quite impossible for the 
small industry to exist. 

F:ven in the sixties there were evidences 
of the development of large-scale manu- 
facturing. The building of the Lachine 
Canal seems to have produced a consider- 
able industrial boom in Montreal. The 
canal furnished four million horsepower 
of hydraulic energy per annum, a huge 
figure for those days, and, as practically 
all manufacturing was done by water- 
power, manufacturers naturally flocked 
to this new source of energy. 

The extent and importance of the fac- 
tories along the canal filled visitors with 
astonishment. There were huge iron 
works, employing no fewer than 120 men 
and producing 12 tons of nail plates per 
day! There was a wonderful new flour 
mill, which could grind 500 bbls. of flour 
in twenty-four hours. There was a sugar 
refinery with capacity adequate to manu- 
facture seven-eighths of the sugar con- 
sumed in Canada and there was a marine 
works, which could produce several ships 
for river and lake service each season. 

One may smile at the expressions of 
amazement with which the citizens of 1867 
regarded these examples of industrial en- 
terprise, the size and output of which have 
long since been eclipsed by immensely 
larger establishments, but, after all, there 
were some industries in operation fifty 
years ago which would astonish even the 
wonder-sated folk of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The sawmills at Ottawa, for in- 
stance, were undoubtedly marvels. There 
were ten of them running night and day 
in an endeavor to keep pace with the 
efforts of the ten thousand lumbermen 
who were busy felling the forests along 
the river. One of these mills boasted 
eighty saws and the others were very 
little smaller. The ten mills together 
turned out 180,000,000 feet of lumber a 
year, while 16,000,000 cubic feet of 
square timber was rafted to Quebec each 
season for shipment across the Atlantic. 
In that golden age of the lumber trade, it 
took 800 ships, manned by 25,000 men, to 
carry the harvest of the Ottawa from 
Quebec to England. 


. IESE were great and picturesque 
enterprises and so too was the wooden 
shipbuilding industry, which was in its 
heyday of prosperity when Confederation 
came into being. At Quebec and at many 
a harbor and port on the coasts of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, fine, large 
wooden vessels were built and launched 
annually in considerable numbers. There 
were fifteen shipyards at Quebec alone, in 
which from 25 to 50 ships were turned out 
each year. Unfortunately, except for a 
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The deep cut. 


forced revival of the industry at the pre- 
sent time, wooden shipbuilding is dead 
and thus an interesting chapter in Cana- 
dian industrial history is closed. 
However, all industry in Canada in and 
about the year of Confederation was not 
so spectacular, though to the people of 
the time many of the developments 
seemed very wonderful. In Hamilton, for 
instance, where foundations for future 
industrial greatness were even then being 
laid, it was deemed a remarkable feat 
on the part of the local manufacturers to 
have installed $100,000 worth of new 
machinery in a single year. The produc- 
tion of locomotives at Kingston was con- 
sidered a work little short of marvellous. 
The erection in Sherbrooke in 1866 of a 
woollen factory five stories high was 
heralded as a most important event, while 
Victor Cote’s new tannery at St. Hya- 
cinthe, which gave employment to 90 
hands, was regarded as a mammoth plant. 
But if industries were small and scat- 
tered, the products of industry were by 
no means inferior. At the great Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, the goods of Canadian 
manufacturers showed to advantage. Fur- 
niture made by Jacques and Hay in To- 
ronto was declared to be superior to any- 
thing on display. The wall hangings of 
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A view of the Welland Canal in the early days. 


the Stauntons compared favorably with 
the product of the English makers. The 
Barbers, of Streetsville, showed cloths 
and woollens of most creditable quality. 
Implements from the Jones plant at Gan- 
anoque and the Whiting plant at Oshawa 
were highly commended, as were also the 
cigars exhibited by Davis, of Montreal. 


NDUSTRIALLY, Canada has travelled 

far since those far-away days. All 
the marvellous expansion which the in- 
troduction of electricity has facilitated 
has come since then. The mammoth tex- 
tile works with their electric drives; the 
great steel plants; the huge paper mills; 
all these and many more have sprung into 
being since 1867, and in no respect has 
the progress of Canada been more marked 
than in this department of national life. 

Hand in hand with the growth of in- 
dustry has gone the extension of trans- 
portation facilities and rapid means of 
communication. In 1867 the railway sys- 
tems of the country, since expanded to 
transcontinental proportions, were limi- 
ted in scope. This was especially true of 
the maritime provinces, where the stage 
coach was still an established and very 
necessary institution when the Confedera- 
tion era dawned. Nova Scotia was served 





by two short lines of road, running from 
Halifax to Truro and from Halifax to 
Windsor respectively, a matter of some 
hundred miles of track in all. New 
Brunswick likewise had but two railways, 
one connecting St. John and Shediac and 
the other St. Andrew’s and Woodstock. 
Prince Edward Island, which has now a 
system of 275 miles, was without any rail- 
way at all. In short the three Maritime 
Provinces among them had only about 200 
miles of road in operation, whereas to-day 
their mileage extends to 3,668 miles. 

The upper provinces were somewhat 
better served. The Grand Trunk, then 
the longest railway in the world under one 
management ran from Portland in Maine 
to Sarnia, in Ontario, and from Riviere 
du Loup on the lower St. Lawrence to 
Richmond, P.Q. Its most formidable -rival 
was the Great Western, running from 
Niagara Falls through Hamilton to Wind- 
sor, with a branch from Hamilton to To- 
ronto. Northward stretched lines from 
Prescott and Brockville to Ottawa, from 
Port Hope to Beaverton, and from To- 
ronto to Collingwood. All the rest of the 
network of roads now traversing both old 
and New Ontario were non-existent. 


HE idea of through traffie was only 

just being evolved in 1867. The Great 
Western, then a wide-gauge road, as 
were most of the railways in Canada, had 
laid a third rail from Windsor to Niagara 
Falls and built a ear ferry for service 
across the Detroit River, in order to se- 
cure a slice of the business between the 
newly developed settlements of the middle 
West and the seaboard. The Northern 
Railway from Toronto to Collingwood 
was paying so much attention to the traffic 
it was receiving from the upper lakes and 
trans-shipping at Toronto for lower lake 
ports, that settlers along the line com- 
plained of the difficulty of getting their 
cordwood shipped to Toronto. In fact 
promoters of the Toronto & Nipissing and 
the Toronto, Grey & Bruce made it a point 
in soliciting financial aid from the muni- 
cipalities that they would serve the 
settlers better in this regard. 

Communication between the Maritime 
Provinces and the upper provinces in 
those days was usually by coasting vessel 
from Halifax or St. John to Portland 
and thence by Grand Trunk to Montreal. 
The extension of the Halifax-Truro road 
to Pictou, completed in the Confederation 
year, gave a new summer route up the 
St. Lawrence to Quebec, while one of the 
fruits of the new political arrangements 
between the provinces was the establish- 
ment of a line of steamers to run from 
Montreal and Quebec to Maritime Pro- 
vince ports. Otherwise it was possible to 
take a longer stage journey up the St. 
John valley from the railway terminus at 
Woodstock to Edmundston and across the 
height of land to Riviere du Loup, where 
the Grand Trunk terminated. This was 
the route by which the British regulars 
journeyed to Upper Canada at the time 
of the Fenian scare. 

The recent completion of the Victoria 
tubular bridge at Montreal was then 
filling the minds of visitors with awe and 
astonishment. It was hailed as one of 
the wonders of the world, a_ scientific 
achievement without a peer in the history 
of construction. Its three million cubic 
feet of masonry, its eight thousand tons 
of iron, its enormous length, its great 
cost, were dilated upon in unmeasured 
terms of admiration. For the times it 
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was indeed a remarkable engineering 
feat, but since then many a far more 
wonderful undertaking has been com- 
pleted in Canada, which illustrates still 
further how the country has progressed. 

Canada’s canal system had by 1867 
reached considerable proportions and 
comparatively speaking, traffic by water 
was of more importance then than it is 
to-day. The lakes were covered with sail- 
ing craft, while steamboats were far 
more numerous than they are now. Of 
course, all these vessels were so much 
smaller than the big freighters of the 
twentieth century that mere numbers 
were insignificant. At the same time they 
provided a most picturesque element in 
the picture of Canada in 1867. The pas- 
sage of fifty schooners a day through the 
Welland Canal was by no means an un- 
usual experience in the year of Confeder- 
ation. 

The canals were much smaller than 
they are to-day. Those on the St. Law 
rence, by means of which ships passed 
up from Montreal to Lake Ontario, con- 
tained but nine feet of water, while the 
locks were limited to 200 feet in length. 
Notwithstanding this, records of vessels 
are not uncommon which had sailed down 
from the upper lakes and, passing 
through these canals, had later crossed 
the Atlantic. 


RAVELLING conditions in the year 

of Confederation were none too satis- 
factory. As compared with the luxury 
of the present day, a journey even for a 
short distance was an arduous and un- 
comfortable undertaking. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, if a traveller preferred an 
overland journey instead of a trip by 
coasting vessel, he would have to put up 
with the inconvenience of a wearisome 
ride in a big, lumbering, springless stage 
over rough roads, his only solace the oc- 
‘asional pauses for rest and refreshment 
at old-fashioned change houses. In the 
upper provinces, he would have to contend 
with the wretched service of what were 
referred to at the time as the most poorly 
conducted railways in the world. 

Two trains a day in each direction were 
sufficient to accommodate the traffic be- 
tween. the two largest Canadian cities. 
One made the journey by day, the other 
by night, and the run was scheduled for 
something like fourteen hours. The 
locomotives burned wood and there were 
frequent stops en route to re-load the 
tenders. Cars were small and light, the 
track poorly laid and the bumping and 
jolting terrific. One wretched tourist 
who endeavored to beguile the tedium of 
the journey by a game of draughts found 
to his disgust that it was quite impossible 
to keep the men on the board. 

The postal system in Canada fifty years 
ago differed very little from the present 
system except that very much higher rates 
of postage had to be paid, and it took much 
longer for letters to reach their destina- 
tion. The rate to points in Canada, that 
is, Ontario and Quebec, was five cents; 
to the United States 10 cents, and to Eng- 
land, 12% cents. <A special weekly ser- 
vice to Halifax, via Portland, having been 
arranged, a business man in Toronto or 
Montreal could send a communication to 
Nova Scotia for the sum of 12% cents. As 
for British Columbia, it cost 25 cents to 
forward a letter to the Pacific coast. 

Statistics for the year 1863 show that 
there were in the upper provinces, 1,974 
post offices in that year and that the num- 
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ber of letters carried was 11,000,000. New 
Brunswick had 375 post offices, in which 
833,625 letters were handled and Nova 
Scotia 493 post offices with 1,467,726 let- 
ters. The year’s revenue for the three pro 
vinees was $853,778, and the expenditure, 
$896,303. As an indication of the extent 
to which the postal service has since ex- 
panded it may be said that in 1915, the re 
venue for all Canada was over thirteen 
million dollars and the expenditure 
nearly sixteen millions. 


\V 7 HILE the telephone was unknown 

in 1867, the telegraph and the At 
lantic cable were both in existence, and 
so far as telegraphic communication was 
concerned, Canada was well served. In 
deed, in Nova Scotia the boast was made 
that they had more miles of telegraph per 
inhabitant than in any other country in 
the world and, what is even better, lower 
rates. In Ontario and Quebec, the Mont 
real Telegraph Company, with over 3,000 
miles of wire, controlled the situation, 
while in the Maritime Provinces the lines, 
about 2,000 miles in extent, were con 
trolled by the American Telegraph Co 
As there are to-day over 200,000 miles 
of wire in the telegraph systems of the 
country, it is obvious that here again there 
has been vast development. 

The story of the telephone is all con- 
tained within the limits of the Confedera- 
tion era. There were no telephones when 
Confederation was born. To-day there 
are between six and seven hundred thou 
sand instruments in use, with over a mil- 
lion and a half miles of wire connecting 
them. 


EK LECTRIC street railways have been 
+ another modern development. In fact 
in the year of Confederation, horse cars 
had only just come into use. Toronto’s 
system had been opened in 1861. It con- 
sisted of six miles of track on Queen and 
Yonge Streets, with eleven cars and 70 
horses, a total investment of only 
$175,000. Montreal had also about six 
miles of track with similarly small equip- 
ment. Halifax was a third city with a 
system of horse cars at that time. The 
innovation was not welcomed. One critic 
complained that “the street railway is an 
institution for the benefit of those who 
ride, at the expense of those who drive, 
and is a flagrant violation of the rights of 
the majority. The horse railway is a 
permanent obstruction; it practically 
divides a wide street into two narrow ones 
and a narrow one into two lanes. It is 
questionable whether it will be found pro 
fitable in Canada.” 

In the light of this hostile attitude, it is 
interesting to note that the tiny systems 
in the three leading cities of 1867 have 
since developed into a vastly important 
series of electric lines, located in practi 
cally every city in Canada, operating up 
wards of 1,700 miles of track and carrying 
annually six hundred million passengers 
The capital invested in them amounts to 
over $150,000,000. 

RADE and finance have shown mar 

vellous expansion in the fifty years of 
Confederation. When it is considered 
that in 1868 the country’s total trade only 
amounted to a little over $131,000,000, 
of which $57,500,000 represented exports; 
that the export of manufactured products 
in that year scarcely amounted to $2,000,- 
000 and agricultural products exported 

Continued on page 91. 
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An old-time 
plow, cone 
structed for 
the most part 
of wood, used 
on the praire 
in the early —— 
days. 


ANADA is young as the age of 

countries is commonly measured; 

only four centuries since Cartier 
landed on the Gaspe coast; only three 
since Champlain became Canada’s first 
governor; only a century and a half since 
the British Conquest. Ontario is scarcely 
over the century mark, while the West 
may date its real life fifty years ago, 
practically covering the Confederation 
period. 

But young as the Dominion is in this 
relative interpretation of time, she is old 
enough to present many striking contrasts 
that constitute measuring rods of our na- 
tional growth. The span of a single 
generation provides many such suggestive 
contrasts, and in no less degree within 
the briefer period « f a decade 

Especially does the Canadian West fur- 
nish impressive illustrations of progress 
In the little square facing 
the Canadian Pacific Station in Winnipeg, 
stands the first locomotive used to cross 
the continent on completion of its main 
line in 1885, while, within a stone’s throw, 
the latest mogul is hauling a sixty-car 
train of wheat to the Head of Lakes or 
the Seaboard, and the difference repre- 
sents Western development in thirty 
vears. The old-timer was a wood-burner; 
the new-timer, coal or oil. The smaller 
looks ridiculously diminutive beside the 
great giant that towers high above one’s 
head and that requires many ladder 
steps to reach the cabin. The old one ran 
smoothly on a light fifty-six pound rail; 
the other pounds a hundred pound rib of 
steel. 


in contrasts 





QO UT on the far-flung prairie, with a 
. sky-line as far remote as one’s range 
of vision, an ox-team is plodding its 
laborious way with plow and share, slow- 
ly turning the tough virgin sod of a farm- 
to-be. The scene visualizes the same early 
stage of pioneer settlement as in the older 
provinces a century or more before. But 
an hour’s train journey will bring you to 
homesteads where modern tractors haul 
a plowing machine and outfit, where soil- 
turning is done by contract and on a 
wholesale scale. The single narrow fur- 
row of our fathers is a many-furrowed 
trail of a sulky plow or a disc machine. 
So is the gulf between the sickle of the 
reaper, swung with slow rhythm by mus- 
cular arms, and the row of reapers and 
binders hauled again by a ponderous and 
powerful traction engine. So, too, the dif- 
ference between the husbandman who 
goes forth to sow, with the hand sweep of 
grain, and the present-day seed drill, 
dropping its kernels with mathematical 
precision in the warm bed of mother earth. 

In many a town of the Plains, as on 
the outskirts of the older hinterlands, the 
log shack of the pioneer is dominated by 


Some Canadian Contrasts 


By Frank Yeigh 


an imposing 
structure,  sky- 
scraping, as it 
were a Tower of 
Babel imitator, 
just as the first 
rough sod shelter of the homesteader 
is overshadowed by a mansion-like home 
of more prosperous modern days. Many 
a Western farmer, as an Eastern one, 
maintains intact the modest home of his 
beginnings, alongside of a mansard roof 
ing of to-day. Both pride and senti- 
ment enter into the plan. 

Winnipeg affords another striking con 
trast in the proximity of the gate remnant 
of Fort Garry, the wounds of time cover- 
ed with foliage, while hard by a twelve 
story hotel cries aloud its modernity. 
What ghosts still linger about the old 
brick-and-mortar pile; what historic mem- 
ories cluster around the once and brief 
Riel rendezvous! and, in equal contrast, 
the two buildings epitomize the yesterday 
and to-day of our western prairie portal. 

Or take Edmonton. On the river height 
stands the commanding pile of Alberta’s 
Parliament Buildings, seemingly consci 
ous of their architectural and legislative 
importance. Towers and roof hold their 
head high, scarce deigning to see the old 
Hudson’s Bay Fort that flies the H.B.C 
flag off in a corner of the lot. A contrast? 
Surely none more striking in all Car 
ada: the 
flat little 
lormer- 
windowes 
building, 
eloquent of 
centuries of 
history in 
the great 
Lone - land 
west of 
Lake Su 
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perior, and still the great lone-land for 
many hundreds of leagues. One cannot 
rest the eye on the wooden structures 
without instinctively recalling a King 
Charles, a company of “Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers,” supply ships, storehouses full 
of fur, and stockades alive betimes with 
factors, trappers, couriers de bois, Indians, 
log teams. The romance of nearly three 
centuries centers in this suggestive wea 
ther-stained pile. Law-makers in a sense, 
even law-breakers at times, and law triers 
were these H.B.C. folk, and now a com- 
pany of more modern makers of statutes 
occupy the marble palace just across the 
' 


10t. 


(CS Sats AaEe there are in abundance 
4 onthe yonder Canadian shore of the 
Pacific. Here is the sweep of the Skeena 
River, where it widens to meet the sea. A 
single glance of the eye includes an old- 
timer of a stern-wheeler craft, redolent 
of primitive days in British Columbia. Of 
shallow draft it was, and it must needs 
have been to negotiate the shallows caused 
by the shifting sands, and with a blunt 
nose made to poke its way into mud banks 
or rustic wharf. Yes, it is tied up now for 
good and all, displaced by a railway. But 
its contrast is had in the fine Clyde-built 
steamer just sailing past on its run from 
Vancouver to Prince Rupert and the Port 


land Canal. Oil-propelled too, as is the 
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An up-to-date en- 
gine on a through 
line. 


locomotive that went speeding by just 
now. Other marine contrasts there are: 
in the dug-out canoe of a Siwash or the 
clumsy fisher boat of a Chinaman, sailing 
by unassailed in and among the smarter 
craft belonging to the Coastal fishery 
combines. 

Along the British Columbia rivers a 
lonely “Chink” is salmon fishing “on his 
own,” while a noisy brig is hauling 
a fleet of fishing craft for the canneries 
that line the banks on their tide-washed 
piles. 

So the old and the new are again 
brought into juxtaposition when a Red 
River cart, sans iron rim or steel springs, 
is placed alongside an up-to-date auto- 
mobile. They represent the difference be- 
tween a slow-moving mule of Dixie and an 
Imperial Limited, or Prince Rupert Ex- 
press train. 


A contrast as unique as it is historic is 
to be seen at Sault Ste. Marie, where, 
within sight of each other, two canals 
span a space of two centuries. <A single 
lock of the earlier one, built for a fur- 
trading company in the long ago, has been 
preserved in contrast with the great Can- 
adian lock 900 feet long, which is capable 
of holding three large vessels at one time 
within its massive gates. 

Every Canadian city possesses numer- 
ous historic contrasts. Toronto’s Qld 
Fort, with its ancient earthworks, still 
revealing the gun embrasures; with its 
powder magazines, red brick military cot- 
tages, and over-hung guard houses, is 
eloquent of a certain day in 1813 when a 
party of our United States neighbors help- 
ed themselves to the Muddy York of that 
day, and now when a hundred thousand 
people crowd the Exhibition near by, a 
scene is presented in absolute contrast. 
If the soldier dead who were blown into 
another world a hundred years ago, as a 
powder magazine at the Old Fort was 
exploded, could come to life long enough 
to visit the Exhibition on a gala day, me- 
thinks they would prefer to return! 

Kingston’s Martello towers are in con- 
trast with the Military College across the 
harbor, or the modern buildings in the 
Limestone city. Montreal can place its 
Chateau de Ramezay over against a St. 
James Street bank as another effective 
contrast. 


Old Quebec is all contrasts: in Sault 
le Cap, and Grand Allée; Lower and 
Upper Town, citadel and armouries. Can- 
ada has no other city where the seven- 
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The first engine used 





on a Canadian rail- 
road. 


teenth and twentieth centuries live so 
amicably side by side. 


ANADA is truly measured by con- 

4 trasts; the log schoo! house and the 
million-dollar technical school; the rustic 
chain ferry, swung by the current, and a 
million dollar high-level bridge over the 
Saskatchewan at Edmonton; a Washing 
ton hand-press in a rural printing office, 
and a sextuple press used by a city daily; 
the candles of our grandmothers and the 
electric light our children take for grant- 
ed; the message by the post-chaise in 
grandfather’s time, and the wireless of 
to-day; the Durham boat of the early 
settler, laboriously poled up-stream in the 
St. Lawrence, and a five or six-decked 
passenger steamer now; the ancient mill- 
stone that once ground the grain of a 
backwoods parish, and the great modern 
flour mills turning out thousands of bar- 
rels of the white product daily; the hand- 
power of earlier times, and the water- 
power of the present. 

Have you visited, in these wonderful 
days of the present, a farm where elec- 
tricity is harnessed to the needs of the 
farmer—and the farmer’s wife at long 
last? It is a sight as suggestive as it is 
heartening: water pumped, grain and 
cutting machines run, washing machines, 
churner, sewing machines, too, in 
the house, and house and barn are 
lighted by the turning of a switch. 
Obsolete are candles and lanterns 
and dangerous lamps, though they 
have served their many generations 
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faithfully and well. Truly it is a 
long way from the candle days, the 
old oaken bucket and the hand 
power machine, and again one is de 
lighted to know that some of the 
modern improvements are reaching 
and benefiting the Queen of the 
Farm. 

If he who looked upon Niaga) 
Falls in pre-Confederation days wer: 
able to make a return visit from the 
other or this world, he too would rub 
his eyes in an effort to take in the 
changes. Table Rock gone and the 
old tubular staircase leading there 
under. In its place one of the many 
giant power plants, busy making 
light and industrial force for towns 
a couple of hundred miles away. If 
he could see the maze of tunnels, even 
under the main river above the Falls, 
his wonder would be increased ten 
fold. Yes, Niagara presents one of 
the most striking contrasts of them 

all, and the end is not yet. 

The houses of our fathers and their 
fathers were mostly built of one of three 
materials—wood, brick, stone. But to 
day some structures,—homes, factories, 
stores,—are made of cement, some as fluid 
shot on a wall surface through a hose as 
if it were a fireman’s game. In the olden 
days too a hand-made moveable house was 
unknown, and now you can order a home 
in sections and have it shipped and set up 
over night. 


TOTE the contrast in mining methods, 
- especially gold mining. One may 
still see the original plan in use in mining 
by hand. Along the upper reaches of 
the Fraser River the eye catches sight 
of a lonely figure bending over the water's 
edge and shaking a pailful of the wet 
gravel deposits in an old tin basin, for 
the yellow particles that may represent 
a good day’s pay. “The narrowing lust 

Continued on page 92. 
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The Master Smuggler 


The Disclosure of a Conspiracy 
Against the Government 
By J. D. Ronald 


IepIToR’s NOTE. —T his story is absolute ly true in eve ry dé 
matter of names, which, for obvious reason, are fictitious. The men who figure d 
Mn the smuggling CONSPtracy are probably still follou ing railway construction 
In the annals of the Customs Service are 
stories that equal anything in the more spectacular police branches, and “The 
Master Nmuggle r’ isa taste of what m ight he told if the records were give n to 


lines in some pert of the continent. 


the public, More articles On (‘ustoms ope rations will appeal mn COMENEG S8UeR., 


NUMBER of years ago a band of 

smugglers, operating from a single 

point in the United States and 
directed by one man, worked a scheme to 
defraud the Canadian customs, a scheme 
so thorough and clever that the man who 
conceived and carried it through well de- 
serves the title of the Master Smuggler. 
The story of this huge swindle has never 
been told nor did a single word find its 
way into print when the Canadian cus- 
toms officers had finally succeeded in 
bringing the band to time. The secrecy 
in which the case has been shrouded lends 
double interest to the telling now. 

The centre figure in the narrative is, 
of course, the Master Smuggler himself. 
Let us call him Oleson, although that is 
not his real name. At the time the story 
opens Oleson was living in Minneapolis, 
a prominent society man of that city, a 
member of the most exclusive clubs and 
a good fellow generally. He was a bit of 
a high-flier, a bon vivant in fact, but a 
student as well. At that time he was 
about fifty years of age, and still in the 
prime of physical condition — standing 
slightly over six feet and as well-knit and 
athletic-looking as any man at that age 
that one would want to see. That he had 
been a hard worker and a hard liver, that 
he had seen life in many strange phases 
and places, was apparent to any judge 
of physiognomy. There was a grimness 
to the lines of his face and a suggestion 
of the hawk in his eyes. He was, never- 
theless, mild-mannered and as charming 
a fellow, when he set about to please, as 
one would care to meet. 

About thirty years before he had landed 
in America, a brisk, untutored lad of 
twenty years. He went to St. Paul, as 
most Scandinavians do, and took a job 
with a construction gang. But Oleson had 
no intention of making his living by the 
sweat of his brow nor of measuring his 
savings by the calouses on his hands. He 
soon made up his mind that there was 
more money in exploiting the worker than 
in working himself. So he became a pack 
pedlar. 


HE construction of new railway lines 

through virgin country offers employ- 
ment for the most part to foreigners. 
They get good wages and, having no 
other opportunity to spend their money 
they are easy prey for the heterogeneous 
class of camp followers and parasites of 
all kinds who soon collect. Gamblers, 
whiskey smugglers and pack peddlers vie 
for the wages of the ignorant Galician 





and the credulous Scandinavian. The 
railway navvy is particularly easy for 
the vendor of flashy jewelry and it is 
not hard to induce him to give orders on 
the paymaster in advance of his earnings 
in payment for rings, scarf pins and 
watches. In this lucrative business Oleson 
did remarkably well. The profits that he 
could make by himself did not satisfy him 
for long, however. He started in to or- 
ganize the business of railway pack ped- 
dling. When the time came for him to 
turn his attention to Canada, Oleson had 
in his employ a large number of carefully 
selected men and with characteristic 
thoroughness was exploiting railway con- 
struction camps in Idaho. He was re- 
puted to be worth a quarter of a million; 
and probably was. 


T WAS the building of the Grand 

Trunk Pacific that drew Oleson’s at- 
tention to Canada. In the construction 
of the Transcontinental Railway from east 
to west there were employed by the dif- 
ferent contractors at seasonable times, 
upwards of fifty thousand men. At the 
same time there was under construction 
in British Columbia, in the Fraser River 
Valley, branches of the Canadian North- 
ern, and Canadian Pacific Railways. The 
payrolls representing the earnings of the 
men employed on the construction of these 
various lines ran close to one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars per day. The 
open season of construction averaged 
seven months in the year. This repre- 
sented payment in money for labor, ap- 
proximately thirty-five million dollars. 
To exploit and carefully follow the differ- 
ent camps with an organized gang of pack 
pedlars meant the realization of immense 
profits by the individual carrying to suc- 
cess such a scheme. 
The construction of the Transcontinental 
began on a big scale in 1903, and some 
time early that year, Oleson called in his 
henchmen and planned a big campaign. 
They met in Minneapolis and one can 
imagine them squatting around the big 
mahogany desk in Oleson’s office, with a 
map of Canada spread out before them. 
There Were ten head men, or group lead- 
ers, in all, that he summoned. There was 
silly Oleson, his brother and right hand 
man, “Sleepy Ike” Carlstrom, “Red” 
Cantler and “Black Jack” Anderson, all 
of whom played parts of some prominence 
in subsequent developments. They were 
all countrymen of his own and strong 
men. They were weather beaten, hard- 
ened to rough life; men of the greyhound 


tail. except in the 


type, fleet-footed and tenacious, used to 
traveling for long distances on snowshoes 
with dog teams. They all had unbounded 
faith in Oleson and would, so it was said, 
go through hell-fire if he said it was neces- 
sary. 

Together they went over the map and 
laid out the line of the Transcontinental in 
ten sections, allotting one district to each 
group leader. The best methods of reach- 
ing central points for supplies and distri- 
bution were settled. These ten trusties 
of Oleson’s in turn organized their vari- 
ous territories with distributing agents 
and in ten months from the time the bill 
authorizing the construction of the road 
passed the Canadian Parliament, Oleson 
and his men were ready to move on the 
construction camps. 

This complete organization, consisting 
of some four hundred men operated in 
the most unostentatious way; they created 
no disturbance, but sold their wares, 
principally watches, chains and jewelry, 
in the various camps at noontime, and in 
the evening around the camp fires, tak- 
ing in exchange orders on the paymaster 
which were cashed monthly at the various 
depots. This was good business; there 
was no risk. 


ey O OLESON’S credit it must be said 
that he handled high-class goods, 
the very best grade of watches, for in- 
stance, gold filled and solid gold cases, 
running in value all the way from fifteen 
to one hundred dollars. He did not at any 
time sell cheap trash under the guise of 
jewelry, although his prices allowed a big 
margin of profit; generally as high as 
150 per cent. Some pedlars swindled 
the navvies right and ‘eft. Oleson never 
did. The customer paid a steep price but 
he got a genuine article. 

Oleson’s men were very successful. 
They were all jolly good fellows and made 
friends. The profits that the organization 
made were enormous. 


RY OLESON was not satisfied. The 
Canadian customs duties were a 
heavy drain. The duty on watches was 
twenty-five per cent. oftheir market 
value, and on the other commodities that 
his men handled thirty per cent. of their 
market value in the United States. In 
addition there was the expense and delay 
involved in shipping the goods to central 
points in Canada, entering them at cus- 
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toms and redistributing them to 
his head agents. 

Oleson looked this matter 
over, spent a day or two hard 
thinking and decided in the end 
that the immense sum which he 
had to pay in duty on the goods 
required was worth taking a 
chance upon. In other words, 
Oleson decided to smuggle. If 
caught he could pay up; if he got 
through free he would so much 
ahead. A born gambler, he took 
a gambler’s chance. 

Accordingly he called his head 
men together again, and told 
them what he proposed to do. 
They all agreed, and the die was 
cast. 

In this way one of the most 
extensive smuggling operations 
ever carried on between Canada 
and the United States was de- 
veloped. 


DEFINITE plan of cam- 

paign was worked out be- 
tween them. The leaders were 
to personally undertake the 
smuggling operations. One man 
was to work via Seattle and 
Vancouver, another via the Soo 
line to Calgary, a third via Em- 
merson to Winnipeg. A fourth 
was to work in by Fort Francis 
to the region north of Port Arthur and 
Fort William, and another via Sault Ste. 
Marie, distributing from Cochrane east 
and west. A sixth was to take the St. 
Lawrence River near Montreal, working in 
Northern Quebec. Others worked through 
the State of Maine into Quebec and New 
Brunswick, covering the construction 
work in New Brunswick and Eastern 
Quebec. 

The astute Oleson laid his plans well. 
The Pacific coast operations were en- 
trusted to his brother Billy Oleson. Billy 
was a smooth fellow with an exceedingly 
cool nerve. He was likeable enough and 
generally reliable. But he had one weak- 
ness. He was a hard drinker. 

For a time Billy Oleson used pac« mules 
through the trails of the Rockies, slipping 
in with his loads by routes that left him 
free from all molestation. This, however, 
was laborious and slow and after a time 
he merely took the boat from Seattle to 
Vancouver, carrying two suit cases. One 
was always filled with clothing without 
anything of a suspicious nature whatever. 
All the jewelry would be concealed in the 
second suit case. He managed to get 
through on sheer nerve. Walking up to 
the Customs officer at the boat landing he 
would cheerfully proffer the first suitcase 
for examination. “Is that all you want?” 
he would ask in an off-hand way. The 
ruse always succeeded. Thus he carried 
in thousands of dollars worth right under 
the noses of the officials. 

The men entrusted with carrying goods 
into Saskatchewan and Manitoba took 
train at Minneapolis and slept across the 
border in the Pullman car berth with 
thousands of dollars worth of jewelery 
under their pillows. It is a standing rule 
that the customs officials at the frontier 
do not arouse sleeping passengers, but 
merely examine the grips left under the 
berth. By adopting this plan the smug- 
glers took a big risk; but they somehow 
always managed to “get away with it.” 

The man on the Fort Francis route 
smuggled by toboggan and dog sled, cross- 
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ing the line at points where there 
was no one to molest him. At 
Sault Ste. Marie the head smug 
gler rowed himself across the 
river under cover of darkness, 
expressing his goods on to Coch- 
rane for distribution. 

In Eastern Canada the head 
men operated in Quebec and New 
Brunswick, driving over under 


I 
cover of night during the sum 


‘ ; 
mer months and by dog sled 
when the snow was on the 


ground. They then caught the 
C.P.R. and Intercolon at var 
ous points. 

These men were equipped with 





chamois skin vests c¢ 
one hundred pockets, which they 
invariably wore next their bodies 
when crossing the line. These 
vests were always filled with 
watches before they started out, 
so that each man was sure of 
getting one hundred watches 
safely past the customs, whether 
their packs were taken or not 
The work was so well done, how 
ever, that not on any occasion 
was one of them molested. 


( LESON directed all the work 

himself. He was the brains 
of the organization. He did all 
the buying and directed the 
operations from his office in Minneapolis 
The plan that he had devised was to 
have his smuggling emissaries deposit 
the goods that they carried into Canada 
with banks and trust companies at con 
veniently accessible points. The goods 
remained there until they were distri 
buted to the peddlers starting out for 
the construction camps. Oleson had ar- 
ranged with banks and trust companies 
at various points from Moncton, New 
Brunswiek, to Vancouver. He said him 
self afterwards, that at various times 
he had stored in his deposit vaults in 
various parts of Canada an aggregate of 
over one hundred thousand dollars worth 
of goods, all smuggled. 

In addition to directing the intricate 
organization that he had thus built up, 
Oleson made many trips to Canada him 
self and he always carried a load of 
goods. None of his lieutenants worked 
with the same daring and assurance as the 
Master Smuggler himself. He, of course, 
had a vest of many pockets which were 
always filled in addition to the jewelry 
that he carried over in his luggage. His 
colossal nerve carried him through some 
very tight occasions. Once he crossed the 
line in broad daylight, sitting in a Pull- 
man coach with ten thousand dollars 
worth of goods under the seat. When 
the customs officer came through, Oleson 
handed his grip over with a cheerful 
“Good Morning.” Pullman seats have a 
cavity underneath and the use that he 
made of this space on this occasion proved 
so successful that he passed the word on 
to his trusty cohorts. 

On occasion, Oleson earried into Canada 
as much as twenty to thirty thousand 
dollars worth of goods on a single trip. 
His sang froid was equal to any emer- 


gency. 





ND NOW starts the second phase of 

the campaign of fraud. Oleson had 

built up elaborate machinery to provide 
underground routes for getting the goods 
into Canada. The plan had met with won- 


derful success. It seemed sheer waste of 
opportunity, to a man of Oleson's type, to 
use the machinery the one way only. His 
agents were coming back into the United 
State s empty handed. Why not use the 
same method to smuggle goods back into 
the United States from Canada? 

Oleson tackled this new problem with 
thoroughness and 
He decided that the most profita 
would be in handling diamonds which 
enter Canada duty free but are ' 
dutiable in the United States 
e would be Swiss watch move 
juty of 10 per cent 


( 
} “. ’ 
entering Canada and 35 per cent. ents 





ng the United States 


His first step was to make arrange 


ments with a chain of. stores in the 
United to handle the goods. Then 
he wet land and arranged with a 
diamor! to ship diamonds to him 





‘ach of his lieutenants in 
the meantime had established Cana lian 
headquarters, so that Oleson had all these 
addresses dotting Canada from coast to 
coast to which the goods could be shippe } 
He then proceeded to Switzerland and 
ed a contract for watch move 


Diamonds and watch movements were 
iccordingly shipped out to Canada in large 
quantities. They were entered at customs 


in Canada through brokers and then sent 


on to the addresses of the various lieuten 
ints. The ugglers from that time on, 
nstead of returning to Minneapolis empty 
handed, used their many-pocketed vests to 
Dring base valunble lo ids of wat h move 
ments and precious stones 

business thrived for over 


irs 
. : 
VI pusine 


HE 


a question was 





asked by any nt, who worked 
on nercent 8% waxed prosperous Oleson 
himself, who pocketed the profits, grew 
immensely wealthy 

The plan 1 ght have worked indefi 
nitely } id not Oleson made one mis née 
For the business in which he had engaged 
he had not single flaw; he was cool 
ne I 1 bor } ider T | iS Slit tas tne 
Sphinx He kept his men we in hand 
and did not allow his suddenly acquired 
riches to swell } head. The mistake he 
made was outside the bounds of actual 


oper ations. 


Oleson was a ladies’ man 


1 } o 


His rather 
handsome face and striking physique has 
; 


made him very po 





popular with the fairer 

sex. His career had been punctuated with 
a long list of “affairs.” 

One of his lieutenants, a married man 


f 
with a family, by the way, was madly 
nfatuated with a pretty girl in Minne 
apolis. The girl, who afterwards proved 
to be an adventuress of the most dan 
gerous type, was not only beautiful but 
extremely clever and thoroughly unscru 
pulous. She used her relations with the 
infatuated licutenant as a means of at 
tracting the attention of the wealthy 
Uieson 

The Master Smuggler became very 
much enamored. An ardent love maker, 
it was his custom to brush aside all rivals 
without counting the cost. Without stop- 
ping to figure what the effect might he 
within his organization, Oleson stole the 
girl from his underling. He did it quite 
openly, probably believing that the loyalty 
his men had always shown him would 
survive even so severe a test. 

The discarded lover made no protest, 


































but was so bitterly aggrieved that he 
decided then and there to sell out the 
Master Smuggler and his whole works. 
There is a resident agent of the Canadian 
Customs service in St. Paul. One night 
this agent was awakened by a late ring 
at his door bell. Going down he found his 
visitor to be a man giving his name as 
Johnson. (This is not the real name, but 
it is as good as any other for purposes of 
narrative. } 

“T can give you information worth 
thousands of dollars to the Canadian 
Customs,” said the man. 

The inspector hastily invited him in and 
questioned him further. Johnson told 
the whole story. His desire for revenge 
on his chief was so great that he did not 
even seek to profit in a monetary way 
from the information he gave. All he 
wanted was the satisfaction of “getting 
back” at Oleson. As he had been close to 
the Master Smuggler in all the operations, 
he was able to give practically complete 
details of the smuggling machinery that 
Oleson had built up. 

The customs officer got all the informa 
tion that he could and promptly wired to 
Ottawa, advising that a special officer be 
detailed to handle the case. 


WO days later Special Officer Duncan 

of the staff of the Chief Inspector 
of Customs for Canada, called quietly at 
the office of the Canadian agent. 

“My name is Duncan, of Ottawa,” he 
said. “Come down and have dinner with 
me at the Raddison in Minneapolis, and 
we'll talk things over.” The inspector 
took his cue and got in touch with Johnson 
at once. 

After dinner the two officers retired to 
Duncan’s room, and in half an hour 
Johnson knocked at the door and was ad- 
mitted. He told his story again, giving 
further details than he had been able 
to place at the disposal of the Customs 
Service before. He brought the further 
information that Oleson was leaving the 
city that night for Edmonton, Alta., and 
was taking five thousand dollars worth 
of goods with him, on which, needless to 
state, he had no intention of paying duty. 

The three men discussed the situation 
from every angle, and Duncan announced 
that he was convinced that it would not do 
to act at that juncture but to wait until 
it was possible “To sew Oleson up tight.” 
He wanted to get the Master Smuggler 
into a position where it would be possible 
to make him settle for everything that 
had been done during the six years that 
operations had been under way. He ad 
vised Johnson to say nothing and to wait 
and, above everything else, to retain the 
good-will and confidence of his chief. 
After the interview, which lasted three 
hours, it was mutually agreed that this 
was the best course and Johnson hurried 
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away to meet Oleson before the latter 
left on his trip north. 


“HIS was early in August, and the only 
immediate result of the “Leak” was 
the prompt capture of Oleson in Edmon- 
ton. Duncan had wired to the Customs 
authorities in Edmonton advising them 
of the likelihood that Oleson would arrive 
with smuggled goods. Acting on the de- 
scription that Duncan sent, the officials 
there met Oleson on his arrival, subjected 
him to a search and found the jewelry. 
Johnson’s estimate proved correct, and 
they found that he had five thousand 
dollars worth concealed in his luggage 
and on his person. As he could not pro- 
duce clearance papers he was forced to 
pay the full duty amounting to over 
twelve hundred dollars. 

This was the first time that such a mis- 
carriage of plans had occurred and Oleson 
returned to Minneapolis much chagrined 
and not a little suspicious However, 
nothing occurred to confirm his suspicions 
and he accordingly allowed the full ma- 
chinery to work along as usual. 

In the meantime Duncan had been busy. 
The day after Oleson’s departure for 
Edmonton he took the train East and com- 
menced an extensive investigation to con- 
firm the information which Johnson had 
given. He found that the latter, in his 
desire for revenge, had told not only the 
truth but the whole truth. By following 
up the information that Johnson had 
given, Duncan was able to locate every 
bank and trust company from one end of 
Canada to the other where the goods were 
1eld in store and also to secure complete 
cnowledge as to the personality and the 
movements of each of Oleson’s agents. In 
the meantime, he kept Oleson under watch 
and was advised by wire every day of the 
movements of the Master Smuggler. 


} 
i 


wy TOOK two months to complete the 
investigation. Dunean then advised 
all the banks and trust companies that 
the goods which Oleson and agents had 
been storing in their deposit vaults were 
smuggled. He advised the managers con- 
fidentially, that when they received in- 
structions from him by wire, they were 
to hold the goods then in their possession 
as under seizure by the Customs of 
Canada. In the meantime Oleson had 
been lost track of. It transpired that 
he had gone to Idaho to look up his bibu- 
ous brother who had not been heard from 
for several weeks and who presumably 
was on an extended spree. He found Billy 
finally and brought him back to Minne- 
apolis, where he gave him the rest cure 
for three weeks. At the end of that time 
Billy emerged in good shape again and 
was ready for action. Oleson gave him a 













supply, chiefly of watches, valued at eight 
thousand dollars, and started him off for 
Vancouver via Seattle. This informa- 
tion was promptly wired to Duncan, the 
name of the boat on which Oleson 
would sail being given. Duncan promptly 
wired to a special officer in Vancouver 

“Place under arrest William Oleson, 
stocky build, florid complexion, fair hair 
and drooping moustache, carrying two suit 
cases, one of which contains jewelry valu- 
ed at eight thousand dollars. Invoice will 
be found on his person. Search Oleson 
to the skin.” 

Unfortunately the special officer, 
Christie by name, was absent when this 
wire arrived and Oleson slipped through 
the skein of the law safely. Christie ar- 
rived back next day, however, and took up 
the case with great vigor. He first went 
to the officers of the trust company in 
Vancouver where the goods had always 
been stored and found that Oleson had 
been there the day before. The smuggler 
had left instructions there that any mail 
was to be forwarded to him to a small 
branch on the Canadian Northern where 
construction work was under way. Chris- 
tie promptly jumped on a train and reach- 
ed the town early the next morning. He 
located Billy Oleson without any difficulty 
and placed him under arrest. Oleson had 
his suitcase with him at the time and 
the full supply of jewelry was found. 
Christie wired Duncan: “Have Oleson and 
the goods. Will hold until advised.” On 
receipt of this wire Duncan decided that 
the time had come to act. His first step 
was to wire each of the banks and trust 
companies, holding Oleson’s goods, not to 
deliver any further goods to Oleson’s 
agents and to advise the value of goods 
on hand. Inside of twenty-four hours he 
had received advices by wire which show- 
ed that he had a total of between fifty and 
seventy-five thousand dollars worth of 
goods under seizure. In addition he had 
Billy Oleson under arrest in Vancouver, 
caught red handed on acharge which 
would give him five years in the peniten- 
tiary unless all duties and fines imposed 
on account of the frauds perpetrated 
against the customs revenue laws of Can- 
ada, were promptly settled 

To Dunean this looked like a winning 
hand for a settlement so he took the first 
train for Minneapolis 


EFORE he arrived in Minneapolis 
Duncan knew that word of his coup 
had reached Oleson. The head of the 
smuggling trust was, according to his ad- 
vice, in a dangerous mood. However, on 
reaching the city, Duncan went straight 
to Oleson’s office. This was about nine 
o'clock in the morning and Oleson was not 
down yet. 
“Call Mr. Oleson up,” said Duncan to 
the office clerk, “and tell him that a Cana- 
Continued or page 93. 
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slightly nearer to the 

rain, a painted rainbow reached almost to 
the zenith. So lofty was its arch that the 
ends seemed to curve inward to the ocean 
in a vain attempt to complete the per- 
fect circle. In this triumphal arch, to- 
ward the blue twilight beyond, sailed an 
open boat. 

Nor did ever more strangely freighted 
boat float on the Pacific. In the stern- 
sheets, in the weather side, a stupid-look- 
ing Norwegian sailor, in uniform of a 
quartermaster, steered with one hand, 
while with the other he held the sheet 
of the spritsail. From a holster, belted 
about his waist, peeped the butt of a 
business-like revolver. His cap lay on his 
knees, removed for the sake of coolness, 
and his short flaxen hair was prodigiously 
rigid over a bruise of recent origin. 

Beside the sailor sat two women. The 
nearer one was comfortably stout and 
matronly, with large, dark eyes — full, 
direct, human. Her shoulders were pro- 
tected against sunburn by a man’s light 
overcoat. Because of the heat, this was 
open and unbuttoned, revealing the decol- 
leté and rich materials of a dinner dress. 
Jewels glinted in the hair, at the neck and 
on the fingers. Beside her was a young 
woman of two or three and twenty, like- 
wise decolleté, sun-shielded by a strip of 
stained oilskin. Her eyes, as well as the 
straight fine nose and the line of the red 
curve of the not too passionate lips, ad- 
vertised the closest relationship with the 
first woman. In the opposite stern-sheet 
and on the first cross-seat, lolled three 
men in black trousers and dinner jackets. 
Their heads were protected by small 
squares of stained oilskin similar to that 
which lay across the young woman’s 
shoulders. One, a youngster of eighteen, 
wore an expression of deepest yearning; 
the second, half as old again, talked with 
the daughter; the third, middle-aged and 
complacent, devoted himself to the 
mother. 

Amidships, on the bottom alongside the 
centreboard case, sat two dark-eyed wo- 
men, as evidently maids as their nation- 
ality was, respectively, the one Spanish 
and the other Italian. On the other side 
of the centreboard, very straight-backed 
and erect, was an unmistakable English 
valet, with gaze always set on the middle- 
aged gentleman to anticipate any want or 
order. For’ard of the centreboard and 
just aft the cast-step, crouched two hard- 
featured Chinese, both with broken heads 























Jack London, whose early 
death was a distinct loss to 
literature. 


swathed in bloody sweat-cloths, both clad 
in dungaree garments, grimed and black- 
ened with oil and coaldust. 


HEN it is considered that hundreds 

of weary sea-leagues intervened be- 
tween the open boat and the nearest land, 
the inappropriateness of costume of half 
of its occupants may be appreciated. 

“Well, brother Willie, what would you 
rather have or go swimming?” teased the 
young woman. 

“A cigarette, if Harrison weren’t such 
a pincher,” the youth answered bitterly. 

“T’ve only four left,’ Harrison said. 
“You’ve smoked the whole case. I’ve had 
only two.” 

Temple Harrison was a joker. He 
winked privily at Patty Gifford, drew a 
curved silver case from his hip pocket, 
and carefully counted the four cigarettes. 
Willie Gifford watched with so ferocious 
an infatuation that his sister cried out: 

“B-r-r! Stop it! You make me shiver. 
You look positively cannibalistic.” 

“That’s all right for you,” was the 
brother’s retort. “You don’t know what 
tobacco means, or you’d look cannibalistic 
yourself. You will, anyway,” he con- 
cluded ominously, “after a couple of days 
more. I noticed you weren’t a bit shy of 
taking a bigger cup of water than the 
rest when Harrison passed it around. 
I wasn’t asleep.” 

Patty flushed guiltily 

“It was only a sip,” she pleaded. 

Harrison took out one cigarette, handed 
it over, and snapped the case shut. 


a stories he Was 


“The Little Lady of the Great House,” etc. 


“Blackmailer!” he 
hissed. 

But Willie Gifford 
was oblivous. 
Already, with trem- 
bling fingers, he had 
lighted a match and 
was drawing the 
first inhalation deep 
into his lungs. On 
his face was a vacu- 
ous ecstacy. 

“Everything will come out alright,” 
Mrs. Gifford was saying to Sedley Brown, 
who sat opposite her in the sternsheets 

“Certainly, after the miracle of last 
night, being saved by some passing ship is 
the merest bagatelle!” he agreed. “It 
was a miracle. I can not understand now 
how our party remained intact and got 
away in the one boat. And if it hadn't 
been for the purser, Peyton wouldn’t have 
been saved, nor your maids.” 

“Nor would we, if it hadn’t been for 
dear, brave Captain Ashley,” Mrs. Gif- 
ford took up. “It was he, and the first 
officer.” 
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“They were heroes,” Se ley Brown 
praised warmly. “But still, there could 
have have been so few saved, I don’t 
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see. 


“T don’t see why you don’t see, with you 
and mother the heaviest stockholders in 
the line,” Willie Gifford dashed in. “Why 
shouldn’t they have made a special effort? 
It was up to them.” 

Temple Harrison smiled to himself. Be 
tween them, Mrs. Gifford and Sedley 
Brown owned the majority of the stock 
of the Asiatic Mail the flourishing 
steamship line that old Silas Gifford had 
built for the purpose of feeding his rail- 
road with through freight from China and 
Japan. Mrs. Gifford had married his son, 
Seth, and the stock at the same time. 

“T am sure, Willie, we were given no 
unfair consideration,” Mrs. Gifford re- 
proved. “Of course, shipwrecks are at- 
tended by confusion and disorder, and 
strong measures are necessary to stay a 
panic. We were fortunate, that is all.’’ 

“TI wasn’t asleep,” Willie replied. “And 
all I’ve got to say is, it’s up to you to make 
the board of directors promote Captain 
Ashley to be Commodore; that is, if he 
ain’t dead and gone, which I guess he is.” 

“As I was saying,” Mrs. Gifford ad- 
dressed Sedley Brown, “the worst is past 
It is scarcely a matter of hardship ere 
we shall be rescued. The weather is de- 
lightful, and the nights are not the slight 
est bit chilly. Depend upon it, Willie, 
Captain Ashley shall not be forgotten, 
nor the first officer, and purser, nor E 
here she turned with a smile to the quar- 
termaster—“nor shall Gronwold go un- 
rewarded.” 

“A penny for your thoughts,’ 
challenged Harrison several 
later. 

He started and looked at her, shook off 
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his absentmindedness with a laugh, and 
declined the offer. 


OR HE had been revisioning the hor- 

rors of less than twenty-four hours 
before. It had happened at dinner. The 
crash of collision had come just as coffee 
was being served. Yes, there had been 
confusion and disorder, if so could be 
termed the madness of a thousand souls 
in the face of imminent death. He saw 
again the silk-gowned Chinese table ste- 
wards join in the jam at the foot of the 
stairway, where blows were being struck 
and women and children trampled. He 
remembered, as his own party led by 
Captain Ashley worked its devious way 
up from deck to deck, seeing the white 
officers, engineers, and quartermasters 
buckling on their revolvers as they ran 
to their positions. Nor would he ever 
forget the eruption from the bowels of 
the great ship of 
the hundreds of 
Chinese stokers and 
timers, nor the half 
a thousand terrified 
steerage passen- 
gers — Chinese, 
Japanese and 
Koreans, coolies 
and land-creatures 
of all, stark mad 
and frantic in de- 
sire to live. 

Not all the 
deaths would be 
due to drowning, he 
thought grimly, as 
he recollected the 
crack of revolvers 
and the sharp bark- 
ing of automatic 
pistols, the thuds 
of clubs and boat- 
stretchers on heads, 
and the grunts of 
men going down 
under the silent 
thrusts of sheath- 
knives 

Mrs. Gifford 
might believe what 
she wished to be- 
lieve; but he, for 
one, was deeply 
grateful to his 
lucky star that had 
made him a mem- 
ber of the only 
party of passen- 
gers that had been 
shown any consid- 
eration. Considera- 
tion! He could still 
see the protesting 
English duke flung 
neck and crop from 
the boat deck to the 


raging steerage, 
fighting up the lad- 
ders. And _ there 


was number four 
boat, launched by 
inexperienced 
hands, spilling its 
passengers into the 
sea and hanging 
perpendicularly in 
the davits. The 
white sailors who 
belonged to it and 
should have launch- 
ed it, had been im- 
pressed by Captain 
Ashley. Then, there 
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was the American Consul-General to 
Siam—that was just before the electric 
lights went out—with wife, nurses, and 
children, shouting his official importance 
in Captain Ashley’s face and being direct- 
ed to number four boat hanging on end. 

Yes, Captain Ashley surely deserved 
the commodoreship of the Asiatic Mail— 
if he lived. But that he survived, Temple 
Harrison could not believe. He remem- 
bered the outburst of battle—an adver- 
tisement that the boat deck had been car- 
ried—that came just as their boat was 
lowering away. Of its crew, only Gron- 
wold, with a broken head, was in it. The 
rest did not slide down the falls, as was 
intended. Doubtlessly they had gone 
down before the rush of the Asiatics; and 
so had Captain Ashley, though first he 
had cut the falls and shouted down to 
them to shove clear for their lives. 

And they had, with a will, shoved 





There had been confusion and disorder following the-sudden crash. 





clear. Harrison recalled how he had 
pressed the end of an oar against the 
steel side of the Mingalia and afterward 
rowed insanely to the accompaniment of 
leaping bodies falling into the sea astern. 
And when well clear he remembered how 
Gronwold had suddenly stood up and 
laid about with the heavy tiller overside, 
until Patty made him desist. Mutely 
taking the rains of blows on their heads 
and clinging steadfastly to the gunwale, 
were the two Chinese stokers who now 
crouched for’ard by the mast. No, Willie 
Gifford had not been asleep. He, too, 
had pressed an oar-blade against the 
Mingalia’s side and rowed blisters into his 
soft hands. But Mrs. Gifford was right. 


II. 


{ AYBREAK found the boat rolling on 

a silken sea. Half the night had 
been dead calm. The big spritsai! had 
democratically cov- 
ered coolies, ser- 
vants, and masters. 
It was now thrown 
aside, and Harri- 
son began doling 
out half-cups of 
water. Willie smok- 
ing another of the 
precious cigarettes, 
looked studiously 
away when a sip 
more than the 
others received was 
poured for his 
sister. 

A screeched “San- 
to Cristo!” from 
Mercedes Marti- 
nex, Patty’s maid, 
startled them. Har- 
rison nearly spilled 
the water he was 
passing to Sedley 
srown. The two 
Chinese had set up 
an excited chatter. 
Peyton was turn- 
ing his head stiffly 
to see what all 
quickly saw; a 
large, yacht-like 
schooner, with an 
enormous spread of 
canvas, becalmed 
half a mile away. 
The Chinese were 
the first to get oars 
over the side. Pey- 
ton delayed, until 
ordered by Sedley 
Brown. 

“Now, Willie, 
row—we're saved!” 
Patty cried. 

“Nothing to stop 
me from. getting 
my drink of water 
first,” replied that 
imperturbable 
youth, addressing 
himself to the for- 
gotten water- 
beaker and drink- 
ing cupful after 
cupful. 


A S THE boat 
4 Grew near the 
schooner, they saw 
several faces peer- 
ing at them over 
— the rail in the 
waist of the ship 
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On the poop a large, heavy-shouldered 
man smoked a blackened -pipe and sur- 
veyed them stolidly. . 

Sedley Brown did not know the eti- 
quette of being rescued at sea from an open 
boat; but he. felt that this, somehow, 
was not the way. It was embarrassing. 
He resolved to make an effort. 

““Good morning,” he said politely. 

“Good morning,” growled the big man 
in a vast, husky voice that seemed to pro- 
ceed from a scorched throat, and that 
caused Mercedes and Matilada to cross 
themselves. “What luck?” 

“Finest in the world,” Sedley Brown re- 
plied. “We're saved.” 

“Aw, hell!” was the surprising com- 
ment. “I thought you was out fishing.” 

This was too much for Sedley Brown, 
who retired from the negotiations. 

“We’re the sole survivors of the Min- 
galia, sunk in collision night before last,” 
Willie cried out. 

“T suppose I’ll have to let you come 
aboard,” came the coffee-grinder voice. 
“Harkins!—throw ’em a line there!” 

“You don’t seem a bit glad to see us,” 
Mrs. Gifford said airily, as she stepped on 
deck from the rail. 

“T ain’t, madam, not a damn bit,” was 
the reply of the strange skipper. 


Ill. 


M RS. GIFFORD came up the compan- 
ion ladder from the stifling cabin, 
looked vainly about for a deck chair, and 
collapsed against the low side of the cabin 
house. Her handsome black eyes were 
flashing. 

“Tt’s atrocious!” she cried. “It is not 
to be endured. He is an insulting brute. 
Anything—the open boat—is better than 
this horrible creature. And it isn’t as if 
he didn’t know better. He does it deliber- 
ately. It is his way of showing we are not 
welcome.” 

“What has he done now?” Patty Gifford 
asked, from where she stood with Harri- 
son in the shade of the mainsail. 

There was no awning, and the pitch 
oozed from the sizzling deck. From be- 
low came the mild protesting accents of 
Sedley Brown, and squeals and Ave 
Maria’s from the maids. 

“Done!” Mrs. Gifford exclaimed. “He 
has insisted on putting Mr. Brown and 
me into the same stateroom. They’re 
awful little cubby-holes; no ventilation, 
no conveniences—-—”’ 

She ceased abruptly as Captain Decker 
emerged from the companionway and ap- 
proached her. Patty shuddered and drew 
closer to Harrison; for the skipper’s 
brown eyes were a-smoulder. 

“You must excuse me, Madam,” he 
rumbled at Mrs. Gifford. “How was I 
to know? I thought you and the gentle- 
man below was married. But it’s all 
right.” His face beamed with a labored 
benevolence. “I tell you, it’s all right. I 
can splice the two of you legal any time, 
such bein’ a captain’s authority on the 
high seas.” 

“Go away, go away,” Mrs. Gifford 
moaned. 

Captain Decker fixed his terrible eyes 
yearningly on Patty and Harrison. 

“T’ve pulled teeth,” the skipper began, 
voluminously husky, “and I’ve buried 
corpses, and, once I sawed off a man’s leg; 
but damn me if I’ve spliced a couple yet! 
Now, how about the two of you?” 

Patty and Harrison shrank instantly 
apart. 
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"It might make things more convenient 
down below,” the other was urging when 
Sedley Brown arrived on deck. 

Him the captain immediately addressed 

“Hey, you; don’t you want to get mar- 
ried? I can do it.” 

Sedley Brown looked involuntarily at 
Mrs. Gifford and gasped in astonishment. 

“No; bless me, no; of course not; cer 
tainly not!” he declined with embarrassed 
haste. 


APTAIN DECKER’S disappointment 
was manifest in his coffee-grinder 
throat. 

“Ail right, my bully. May be you ain’t 
seen the cook yet. I won’t say he’s clean, 
but I wili say he’s a Chinaman. You'll 
bunk with kim.” He turned upon Harr: 
son. “You still got a chance. Say the 
word and I'll tie you up to the girl 
tighter an’ all hell.” 

“And if I don’t?” Harrison demanded 

“Why you'll bunk with : 

At that moment the cabin boy, a grin- 
ning, turbaned, moustached  Lascar, 
passed aft along the poop. 

“With the cabin boy—that’s him,” the 
skipper completed the sentence. 

“Then I’ll bunk with the cabin boy,’ 
Harrison decided. 

“Suit yourself,” Captain Decker strode 
to the companionway and shouted down. 
“Where’s that mate? : Asleep, hey? 
Rout him out. Tell him I want him. 
Jump! you black devil, you! Jump!” He 
turned about to the survivors of the 
Mingalia. ‘“‘Now, here’s the sleepin’ ar- 
rangements. Down below there’s six 
rooms; two starboard, two port, two after 
under the deck. You two women’ll bunk 
in number one port; the two dago girls in 
number two port; the cook and his nibs 
here in port after-room 

“T shall not sleep there,” Sedley Brown 
announced. “I shall sleep on the cabin 
floor.” 

“You'll sleep where I tell you to!” Cap- 
tain Decker roared. “Who asked you 
aboard the Susan Drew? I didn’t. You'll 
sleep with the Chink, or I'll know the 
reason why, or my name ain’t Bill Decker. 
That servant of yourn’ll sleep on the cabin 
floor.” He now addressed Harrison. 
“You will bunk with the cabin boy in 
the starboard after-room———- Where’s 
that mate?” 





MOST forbidding individual came up 

through the companion. He was as 
large as the skipper and as heavily built. 
Swarthy skinned and high-cheeked, his 
features were distinctly Mongoloid, de- 
spite cut lips, lacerated ears, a blackened 
eye, and a monstrously swollen nose. He 
was perplexed, stupid, and in very evi- 
dent fear of the captain. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this is the mate 
of the Susan Drew. He was a beauty once 
upon a time. He was some man before 
he run foul of me, which was only yester- 
day. Look at ’m now. Flat-Nose Russ is 
his name. An’ take it from me that nose 
was flat before I landed on it. Flat-Nose, 
you got to take a bunk mate. Where’s 
that young whelp?” 

Captain Decker turned and glared at 
Willie Gifford sauntering aft from the 
break of the poop, a brown-paper cigar- 
ette carelessly stuck to his lower lip. 

“Here, you!” 

Willie stopped short. 

“Take that cigarette out of your mouth 
when I talk to you!” the skipper bellowed. 
Willie hesitated, the skipper sprang to- 











ward him, and Mrs. Gifford screamed. 
The cigarette came out with dispatch, and 
Captain Decker turned on Mrs. Gifford. 

“Madam, is there any reason why you 
and his nibs oughtn’t to be married?” 

Mrs. Gifford disdained reply. 

“Is there any reason you ought?” 

She looked appealingly to Patty, who 
came to her side. The captain returned to 
Willie. 

“That’s right, youngster Learn to 
take orders. You see that handsome man 
by the companionway? That’s Flat-Nose 
And that’s what I do to them I don’t love. 
Throw that cigarette over the side—that’s 
right—and smoke no more of ’em. Take 
a pipe if you want to smoke like a man 
Now, you and F lat-Nose are going to bunk 
together. Flat-Nose, you're responsible 
for ’m. If he cuts up any didoes, spank 
him.” 

Captain Decker strode the length of the 
poop and back, studied the cloud-driftage 
crossing the sky from the north-west, de 
bated a moment, then remarked to the 
company in general: 

“It’s mighty hot on this deck. Now, if 
by chance anybody might want to get mar 
ried, | guess I could manage to rig up 
some sort of an awning.” 


rv. 


I ELOW, they sat in anxious council 

A week had passed, in which every 
body had been bullied and variously in 
sulted, while Willie had been rope’s-ended 
twice for smoking cigarettes and then 
turned to at holystoning the poop and 
scrubbing the paint-work. Mrs. Gifford 
and Patty sat at the cabin table, their 
shoulders and arms at last covered by ex 
temporized shirts of cotton drill. The 
Susan Drew was in violent motion. The 
surge and gurgle of the water could be 
heard through her thin sides, and by her 
long lifts and lunges it was apparent that 
she was winged out and running before a 
stiff breeze. 

“He is going to Hawaii,” Sedley Brown 
was reporting to Mrs. Gifford. “I charged 
him with it to his face—told him it must 
be so, judging by the course he was 
steering.” 

“And it is only six days by our steamers 
from Honolulu to San Francisco,” Patty 
cried joyously. 

“But he refuses to land us,” Sedley 
Brown went on. “He gives us no reason. 
He merely reiterates that we'll neither see 
hair or hide of the island any more than 
he will. I can’t make out his vessel. 
There is something wrong about her. But 
what?” 

‘Begging your pardon, sir,” the valet 
spoke up, “but I know what. This ship is 
a smuggler, sir.” 

“Nonsense, Peyton,” Mrs. Gifford re- 
proved sharply. “That’s just your imag- 
ination. The age of smuggling is past, 
except among passengers from Europe 
landing in New York.” 


“What could he smuggle?” Patty asked 


” 


“Opium, Miss, begging your pardon,” 
the valet replied. 

“By George, that’s right!” Harrison 
smote his leg, loudly. “The new tariff 
law’s been in effect over a year now. 
Opium is way up. I remember reading 
about it six months ago in the San Fran- 
cisco papers.” 

“But what will we do if he is a smuggler 


Continued on page &7. 
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Left: A “close up,” Billy Sunday’s latest Right: 
Billy Sunday, Mrs. Sunday and their three boys. 


What I Think of Canada 


By Billy Sunday ne 
I prroR ~ NOTE. About the firme that the famous ¢ vange ] st di RC nded on 


wrote to Vr. Sunday suggesting that he prepare some thing for \I AC 11 AN’S on 


OFTEN | speak “of 
| Canada as “Our 

Sister of the North.” 
That is not a mere fig- 
ure of speech with me. 
1 mean it 








Canada has been our 
hext - door neighbor 
since first we set up 
house keeping here. For 
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a family serap in the 
Sixties, two or three 
regiments of you came 
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Putting One Over 


A Story of Love and Rivalry on the Links 


SMALL man was J. C. Nutley with 
a pretty fair opinion of himself. In 
his profession he had achieved some 
success, was one of Granville’s eligible 
bachelors and, as a golfer, ranked high in 
local circles, having won the club cham- 
pionship two years in succession, despite 
strenuous efforts on the part of his most 
formidable opponent, one Gilbert Balker. 

So successful indeed was he on the links 
that fortune at length began to pall, and 
he had been heard to express a very keen 
desire to meet someone who could extend 
him. Balker overheard this, and his sen- 
sitive soul received a fresh shock; for 
down in his heart he cherished a deep 
desire to get even. 

His repeated attempts to this end, how- 
ever, were all in vain. He was doomed to 
defeat. His game was alright, so far as 
it went, but his physical condition was 
against him. After their last match, 
Nutley, who had a biting tongue, had 
jollied him pretty badly, expressing the 
opinion that if he, Balker, would rise 


earlier, eat less and occasionally give his 
legs an opportunity to exercise the duties 
for which they were originally designed, 
possibly he might be able to negotiate the 
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course without blowing like a grampus 
and returning in a state of melting col- 
lapse. 

The direct force of the above will be 
more easily understood if the reader rea- 
lizes that whereas Mr. Nutley was built 
as we have inferred, on the miniature 
plan—lean, lithe and active—a firm be- 
liever in eternal fitness, Mr. Balker, per 
contra, weighed well over two hundred 
pounds, was inclined to self indulgence 
and had a very decided objection to phy- 
sical exertion of any kind, with the one 
exception of golf. This, it might be re- 
marked, he had only taken up after the 
repeated solicitations of his anxious 
mother, backed by Dr. Pilgrim, the family 
physician. Much to his surprise, he grew 
to quite fancy himself on the links and 
to play a fairly passable game. Besides 
which, Balker found it put in the after- 
noon more or less pleasantly, improved his 
appetite and gave him a thirst that was 
simply invaluable. 

“Blamed little shrimp!” growled Balker 
afterwards, reflecting on the personalities 
of his late opponent. “I’ll get his goat yet, 
one way or the other, believe me!” He 
also thought of the many withering things 


he might have said, if they had only oc- 
curred at the psychological moment. But 
alas, Balker’s brain, like his body, moved 
slowly. And Nutley was like a pesky 
mosquito; he stung and buzzed away pre- 
pared to sting another day. 


| ALKER spent considerable time in his 

den at night, cogitating over schemes 
to discomfit or otherwise destroy the self- 
complacency of the elusive Nutley, but in 
vain. Not being an imaginative man, 
ideas did not come to him readily; indeed, 
to be absolutely veracious, our friend suf- 
fered eerie a A from fatty degeneration 
of the mind. He smoked endless pi eon 
over this problem, assisted by sundry 
Scotches, but the more he thought, the 
more hopelessly bunkered he became 
mentally. 

It was during the course of these weary 
efforts that the privacy . his sanctum 
was invaded one evening by his devoted 
mother, who rarely disturbed him and 
only on very special occasions. 

“Why, Gilbert, dear,” she exclaimed 
solicitously. “You looked worried about 
something. Don’t you feel well?” It 
was his fond parent’s pet theory that her 
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only son was very delicately constituted 
and required the greatest care and atten- 
tion to protect him against possible break- 
down. 

“I’m alright, mother,” grunted Gilbert. 

“Sure it isn’t your liver, dear?” 

“No, no, my liver’s alright. What's 
the trouble? Cook given notice again?” 

This as a rule was the only tragedy that 
disturbed their serene existence, that and 
the increased cost of porterhouse steaks, 
for which Gilbert had a very decided 
weakness, 

“Such delightful news,” babbled the 
good-natured Mrs. Balker. “You’ve heard 
me speak of Cousin Beth Milliken? She 
married a clergyman and went to live in 
England—very nice man indeed, but had 
a weak chest, you know. Well, their 
daughter is over here on a visit. Just 
think of Beth having a daughter old 
enough to travel alone, and,” concluded 
Mrs. Balker radiantly, “she is coming to 
stay with us and will be here Thursday.” 

If Gilbert Balker felt any particular 
enthusiasm at the prospect of assisting 
in the entertainment of a_ half-fledged 
young English girl, he succeeded admir- 
ably in disguising he fact. However, Mrs. 

3alker was so wrapped up in plans for the 

future that she was entirely oblivious of 
her son’s feelings. “It would be such an 
excellent thing for Gilbert,” she decided. 
“Give him some new interest in life. Pos- 
sibly, who knows, he might take a fancy 
to Beth’s daughter.” 


ELL, the eventful day arrived, and 

with it Miss Millicent Fellowes, who 
appeared with much luggage, and a very 
business-like looking golf bag. 

“Gee,” groaned Gilbert, as he watched 
the arrival, concealed behind the bedroom 
curtain, “she’s come to stay, alright, al- 
right, and plays golf, dammit.” Visions 
of escorting a novice round the links was 
more than Gilbert could stand. He took a 
hurried tub, and made his way to the club 
at a most unusual hour for him. 

It was late in the day when he returned, 
and he made a bee line for his own room, 
to put off the evil hour of meeting as long 
as possible. But, on ascending the stairs, 
he nearly collided with a tall, good-look- 
ing girl, who smiled on his evident embar- 
rassment with frank, humorous blue eyes. 

“Are you Cousin Gilbert?” she ex- 
claimed. “I’m Milly Fellowes, and have 
been waiting all day to meet you. Hope 
I didn’t frighten you away.” 

“Awfully sorry. Busy in the city, you 
know—er—glad to meet you. Pardon, 
must hurry and dress for dinner.” 

“Righto, Cousin Gilbert. Don’t be long. 
I’m dreadfully keen to know more of my— 
second cousin once removed,” laughed the 
young lady merrily. 


“Certainly — quite so — join you pre- 
gently.” Gilbert retired in evident dis- 
order. 


At dinner he sat opposite to Millicent, 
and frem occasional furtive glances, he 
decided she looked rather nice and fairly 
easy to get on with. He even suggested 
taking her out to the links in the morning. 
He mentioned morning advisedly; there 
was not likely to be any one around. It 
would be a good time to try her out before 
committing himself too far. 


HE RESULT of the match was 
rather disastrous to his amour propre. 
Miss Fellowes simply swept the green 
with him. She played a different brand 
of golf to any he had ever seen exhibited 
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by a mere woman. It was distinctly an- 
noying, yea, it was soul disturbing, and 
severely wounded his masculine pride. 
“Thunder!” he muttered to himself, wip- 
ing the perspiration from his heated brow. 
“Beaten six up and four to play by a chit 
of a girl. Incredible!” 

“Forty-four out and forty-five in,” re- 
marked Milly, checking up her score. 
“A bit off to-day—need practice.” 

“Practice!” bleated Gilbert. “‘What in 
time do you want to practice for? What 
do you expect?” 

“Oh, on an easy course like this, one 
ought to get in under the eighties, don’t 
you think? You can, of course, Cousin 
Gilbert, when you’re on.” 

“I never made an 80 in my life and 
never expect to. Nutley’s the only man 
in the club who has beaten 80, and he 
fluked a lucky two at the tenth. Eureka!” 
exclaimed Gilbert suddenly. “I’ve got it.” 

“Got what?” cried his startled compan- 
ion. 

“T’ve got an idea at last.” 

“Good. Hang on to it, dear boy, unless 
you want to share it with your little coz.” 

“I do — I will,” responded Gilbert 
promptly. “And I want you to help me 
out. To put one over.” 

“Put one over! That sounds splendid, 
but what precisely does it mean?” 

“Why, put up a job on achap. I’ve had 
it in for him for months. Never could 
get the right idea. He’s always joshing 
me about something, and I want to get 
back at him, see?” 

“T begin to, but how can I help?” 

“Haven’t worked out the details yet. 
Got to take time and figure them out 
quietly at home. But you'll see me 
through, won’t you?” 

“Rather!” 

And they shook hands solemnly on the 
deal. 

“Say, you’re alright, little cousin,” ex- 
claimed Gilbert gratefully. “We’re going 
to hit it off in great shape.” He continued 
to hold her small! hand in his till, catching 
a glint of amusement in her deep blue eys, 
he dropped it abruptly and, flushing a 
fiery red, excused himself and made hasty 
tracks for the locker room. 


ILBERT worked hard on his scheme. 

With the details mapped out he 
waited an opportunity to spring it on the 
unsuspecting Nutley. It was not long in 
arriving. 

“Hello, my fat friend,” greeted Nutley, 
as they met a day or so after. “What’s 
this | hear? Playing with the girls now?” 

“Yes,” flushed the easily rattled Gilbert. 
“My cousin, Miss Fellowes, from Eng- 
land. And, judging from the little I’ve 
geen of her play, think she could about eat 
a little man like you as an appetizer.” 

“What! The giddy Gilbert indulging 
in repartee! But on the level, did she 
trim you very badly? Come now, fess 
up. Did Lovely Cousin beat the Beefy 

3alker? Wonders will never cease.” 

“Yes, she did,” snapped Gilbert heated- 
ly. “And what’s more, I’ll bet the dinners 
for as many as you like, she'll beat you. 
Why, say, she’ll get your goat before you 
finish the first nine.” 


“Really!” drawled Nutley. “Dear, 
dear! Likewise, tut, tut! What an ex- 


alted opinion we have of our little cousin 
so soon. Has Cupid’s dart already pene- 
trated the susceptible heart of my old col- 
lege chum?” 

“Can that stuff, Nutley, and talk busi- 
ness. Are you on?” . 
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“On? Rather, dear old sportsman. I 
admire your nerve, even if it is inspired 
by beauty, and we can always rely on your 
dinners. Like the bootblack, it’s where 
you shine.” 

“You'll shine when the waiter hands 
you the check,” retorted Gilbert. “Now, 
when shall it be?” 

“The sooner, the better. Make it to- 
morrow afternoon. I’ll leave ordering the 
dinner to you. Spare no expense. The 
honor will be yours.” 

Gilbert returned home, his florid face 
flushed with excitement. 

“I’ve got him,” he confided to Milly, who 
was alone at the time. “He swallowed the 
bait, hook, rod and basket. We’ll serve 
him on toast for a fish course to-morrow 
night.” 

“Well, you can rely on me to do my 
best,” smiled Milly, after hearing the full 
details. “But supposing I lose?” 

“Lose? Why you can beat that gink on 
one leg—I mean,” stammered Gilbert, “on 
one foot. Say, you’ll make him look like a 
farmer. We’re going to have one great 
night and Nutley foots the bill, eh, 
what!” 


T-1S not necessary to describe the 
match, which, by the way, caused quite 

a little flutter of excitment. There was 
not much to it, and to the evident enjoy- 
ment of all, Milly took the redoubtable 
little Nutley into camp by a very com- 
fortable margin. Balker simply bubbled 
over with excitement. He pressed Milly’s 
hand in both of his, his rather bulging 
eyes beaming unutterable things. 

As for J. C. Nutley, he took his defeat 
mighty well, considering, and after a most 
excellent dinner, made a neat little speech, 
proposing the health of the guest of honor, 
Miss Millicent Fellowes, which rather af- 
fected Balker’s happiness, he being a man 
of few words, and those difficult to express 
on public occasions. 

There was a dance afterwards, and 
possibly the best performers in the room 
were Miss Fellowes and Mr. Nutley. In- 
deed, before the evening was over, it was 
apparent to the most casual observer that 
J. C. was in probable danger of being a 
victim for the second time to the fascinat- 
ing Miss Fellowes, and viewed his fate 
with entire equanimity. 


FEW days elapsed before Gilbert had 

the longed-for opportunity of meet- 
ing Nutley alone. He had long deliberat- 
ed over the many scathing remarks he 
intended addressing to that volatile 
gentleman, the severity of which had been 
losing none of its sting from the way Nut- 
ley had gradually usurped Gilbert’s place 
as Milly’s partner on the links—and else- 
where. 

At last they found themselves the sole 
occupants of the club smoke room. 

“Hello,” greeted Nutley, looking up 
from a magazine, as Balker entered. 
“Where has Mama’s little invalid been 
lately—taking a rest cure?” 

“Haw, still feeling a bit sore over your 
licking? Put one over you that time, eh, 
what,” grinned Gilbert, with infinite re- 
lish. 

“Forget it, Gil, old chap. You fixed me 
alright, but believe me, I'm most ever- 
lastingly grateful to you. Touch the bell 
like a good chap. I was just hoping you 
would drop in. I want to celebrate like 
the deuce.” 


“Celebrate? What in thunder for?” 


Continued on page 93. 
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Again and again, the huge, powerful head, weaving back 


and forth with uncanny rapidity, hurled them 


he Outlaw Boar 


T WAS at that hour on a summer 

afternoon when the oblique rays of the 

sun strike hottest, and the rocky islets 
and shores of Georgian Bay, circled by 
clear water, appeared warped and twisted 
in the heat haze like great convolutions of 
black India rubber. The sky was brazen; 
the water lay, a vitreous sheet of pale 
green glass, and the stunted pine trees 
on the shore drooped as if even their 
hardy weatherwise forms were about to 
shrivel into flames at a moment’s notice. 

In a little bottle-necked inlet a quarter 
of a mile in diameter, the humidity was 
intensified. It was as if some gigantic un- 
seen hand were holding up a huge lens to 
concentrate the burning rays in this par- 
ticular quarter. The whole place palpi- 
tated and shimmered with the heat of 
the tropics. There was no sound at this 
hour of the day. The last vagrant gull 
had followed the creek channel far in- 
land, and the querulous notes of the 
earlier hours were hushed. A pile of dry- 
ing clamshells on a muddy shoal showed 
where an industrious muskrat had given 
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over his task until a cooler season, and 
the chorus of the frogs in a reedbed had 
waned into a bronchial murmur. But to 
one creature at least was the day well- 
tempered, and the heat pleasing. 

A slight crackling occurred in a mass of 
dried branches, and with a faint rasping 
of scaly armor along the rocks, a large 
female rattlesnake of the diamond-back 
variety, lengthened down from boulder to 
boulder, and made for the water’s edge. 
The creature was gorged and unwieldy, 
and plainly travelling through new terri 
tory, but even so, wormed along cracks 
and crevices with marvellous ease. Com- 
ing upon a flat table formation, the height 
of three inches above the brink, she coiled 
in an attitude of wariness. From side to 
side the flat, evil-looking head swayed 
slowly, and the steady, unwinking bead 
eyes studied the slightest movement in 
the neighborhood. Apparently satisfied, 
thé head was lowered and immediately 
the place was peopled with a dozen new 


aside. 


inhabitants. The monstrous jaws opened 
as if with a spring, a faint, sibilant hiss 
was heard, and forth from the interior 
issued a mass of tiny, wriggling serpents, 
gliding vigorously about and exploring 
a new habitation. Coiled again, and pois 
ing motionless as the limb of a deadfall, 
maternity watched for the slightest 
flicker of danger from sea or land. Grad 
ually her caution relaxed as minutes pass 
ed, and, coil falling from coil, the heavy 
rope like body traightened out, and the 
whole reptilian family basked in the sun 
shine. 

Five minutes later a scrape was heard 
on the rocks, followed by the sound of an 
animal coming to water. In a moment 
the wriggling midgets had disappeared in 
the family cupboard, the rattler had coiled 
into position, and the warning buzzed 
forth on the quiet air. Around the corner 
came the intruder, and eyes of mutual 
distrust crossed on the instant, for surely 
a stranger pair had not met in the wilder- 
ness for years. 

It was a huge black boar, maddened 
with heat and lathered in foam, which 
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came hastening gingerly across the rocks 
towards the brink. Sighting the bulk 
of the coiled adversary in the path, he 
halted. Suddenly his eyes reddened and 
his jaws began to champ. Trotting with 
the peculiar sideswing of the fighting hog 
he advanced to within a yard’s length, and 
then lunged. At the same moment the 
serpent struck. Neither blow drove home 
however. The side sweep of the boar shot 
him over the reptile, the fangs of which 
in turn missed by a hairbreadth. In a mo- 
ment the snake lashed back on a half 
coil and the fangs struck in the rough 
bristled mane of the assailant. The advan 
tage was only momentary as the great 
jaws of the hog champed like a vise about 
his middle, and in a moment the vertebra 
had snapped beneath the grind. The 
finish was a matter of moments. Infur! 
ated at the interruption, the victor mauled 
and mutilated the crippled prey into the 
semblance of a bloody rag, and then with 
head and shoulders spattered in gore, 
rushed into the mudflat and wallowed in 
the murk with great gasps and gurgles 
of relief. When the sun crawled down to 
the west, an hour later, he clambered out 
of the bath, shook himself like a dog on 
the bank, and turning his massive head 
inland, trotted briskly into the bushes. 


AY J HEN n the spring of 1913, the Twin 

Sister Islands of the Point Au Baril 
region of the Georgian Bay was learned 
to be harboring innumerable rattlesnakes, 
and when Cyrus J. McShane of Pitts- 
burgh, who had contemplated coming up 
in July to erect an eight thousand dollar 
summer bungalow, heard of the fact, there 
were many unconventional messages 
transmitted along wires through sleepy 
little Canadian towns. Yawning, red- 
haired operators straightened up with a 
grin as the contents buzzed into their ears 
for transmission. When these contents 
reached their destined party, one Tom 
Jarton, trapper, fisherman, summer jani- 
tor and general factotum, there was ex- 
citement in the village. The fact was 
that few people had any idea as to means 
of getting rid of the plague, and those 
who did have their own opinions did 
not believe in them strongly enough to 
put them to the test. Had there not al- 
ways been snakes in the district? More- 
over, the rattlers in question had never 
been proved deadly. Naturalists had pret- 
ty well agreed that the further north the 
habitat of a poisonous biter the less 
dangerous the venom really was. But no 
one was willing to experiment; one 
couldn’t tell what would happen. In the 
meantime the wires continued, each one 
increasing if possible the abusive asperity 
of the last. 

It was an old woman who finally gave 
a workable suggestion. “I have heard,” 
she said cautiously, “that hawgs will 
kill snakes. In fact some folks says as 
it was hawgs, and no saint, that clean- 
ed up Ireland, and killed and ate every 
blessed varmint in the place.” 

“Shall I try hogs?” telegraphed Barton 
in desperation to Pittsburgh. 

“Try anything on earth. Buy a carload 
if necessary,” came the choleric reply. 

Thus it came about that fifteen ill- 
nourished grunters, gathered up at popu- 
lar prices from neighboring farmers, 
found a habitation for the summer on the 
Twin Sisters. Thereupon the rattlers dis- 
appeared with marvellous rapidity. No 
man saw the process of extermination, but 
it was none the less thorough. When Mc- 
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Shane ran up in the fali to see the drove 
gathered in, not a trace of a serpent was 
found on the place, and the porkers had 
waxed fat. In the last count, however, 
one was missing. A promising young 
boar, remarked upon for his size and 
strength, could not be found, and the 
party returned, believing that the animal 
had come to an end in some way in the 
woods. 


B UT this was by no means the case. As 

a matter of fact he had made a burst 
for liberty, and had attained it, unknown 
to his pursuers. When the drivers had 
landed on the island and the drove had 
rushed headlong through the narrows to 
the pen the taste of liberty which the 
black pig had enjoyed, spurred him to 
escape to the distant shores. He had 
plunged in, and his black, glistening 
shape, ploughing through the half mile of 
water, had been missed in the skirmish 
of the last exciting round-up. 

There are days of emancipation in the 
lives of animals as in those of human 
The escape of a Barb steed into 
an American wilderness, or of a circus- 
trained leopard into a strip of country 
woodland, is as much an unshackling of 
elemental forces as the plunge of the old 
time courier-du-bois into the aboriginal 
freedom of the back woods. So it was 
with the black boar of the Sister Islands. 
From the day of the round-up he was one 
with the creatures of the wild. He was, 
moreover, a wanderer and a pariah. For 
him there was no more guzzling at a 
trough of man-made swilly provender; no 
more swinish sprawling in mucky barn- 
yards. But there were acorns to be found 
and berries in abundance. Even an occa- 
sional snake could be snapped up if one 
were but quick enough. Greatest of all, 
however, was freedom. 

It is a strange reflection on animal 
nature,-as on human nature, that succes- 
sive generations show the cropping out 
of ne’er-do-wells. By this time it has 
become well recognized that the race 
seems bound to produce wild, restless 
spirits at intervals,—men who chafe at 
the bonds of conventionality, whose blood 
is filled with wanderlust, and whose hun- 
ger for adventure and freedom from re- 
straint, fills the hearts of mayhap kindly 
Christian folk with vague alarm and ap- 
prehension. Whether these persons rep- 
resent a sort of harking back to the 
earlier days of civilization, or whether 
they are merely born as “freaks,” rebell- 
ing at their sociological outfit, there may 
be drawn a strange parallel with the 
animal kingdom. 

Sometimes a horse is born, bigger and 
more finely developed than his fellows. 
Great promise is expected at first, but 
there develops a wild moodiness of tem- 
per that nullifies a burst of speed or turn 
of strength, and he becomes at once the 
pride and despair of his trainers. Should 
he escape to the wilds, such a life expands 
into a chapter of wonderful and inspiring 
adventure. Harnessed and confined, his 
services are disappointing and his life is 
shortened. Such a creature was this 
black boar of the north. From the midst 
of a litter of shoats he had developed into 
an amazing specimen. Even in the pen, 
his hide had held a gloss that none others 
could show. His head and _ shoulders 
broadened into a symbol of mighty 
strength, and such tusks had not been 
seen in a generation. His temper, too, 
had always been dangerous; no one dared 
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set foot inside the palings. Now the day 
of independenc : had dawned. 


A S the pig clambered up on the shore 
that day and shook his flanks, his one 
thought was to put as much distance as 
possible between himself and the distant 
shouts and thwackings; so he broke for 
the interior. Scrambling up rocky defiles 
he blundered along for a couple of miles, 
struck into a berry patch, and paused to 
grub around. In a moment, however, he 
became aware of another presence among 
the blueberries. A large black bear, mov- 
ing stolidly about, had noticed the intru- 
sion and halted to watch. Catching sight 
of him, the boar, with a flash of rage, 
ground his fangs and lunged at him. The 
bear, taken unawares by the charge and 
the unfamiliar apparition, bolted off up 
the slope in a panic. With a grunt of 
anger and a feeling of the utmost satis 
faction with himself, the new comer re- 
turned to his feast. For an hour he guz 
zled amid the luxurious growth, and then, 
in the densest part of the patch, sprawled 
asleep. 

The experience was a critical one in the 
life of the adventurer. For one thing, it 
established a wonderful self-confidence, 
an unwarranted appreciation of his 
strength and fighting ability. It turned 
the boar from a creature fleeing the 
thraldom of man into a lord coming into 
his own country. Henceforth he feared 
nothing. When the most threatening 
black creature would belt from his pres- 
ence, surely the wild could hold no terrors 
for him. Moreover, it established an un- 
wise contempt for the bear, a contempt 
that would some day ve modified. Had he 
but guessed the crushing strength of those 
hairy arms, or the fearful constrictive 
power of his hug, his eyes would have 
twinkied with more of cunning and per- 
haps less of triumph. 

For three days the berry patch held 
out, and then hunger demanded new fields. 
Trotting across the rocky slopes the pig 
discovered himself possessed of a strange 
facility, little guessed before. His feet 
did not slip dangerously on the rocks. It 
was now four months since the drove had 
been set at large, and, like the gripping 
caulks of the mountain deer, so the caulks 
of his hoofs were becoming adapted, and 
it was with safety, mounting into ease, 
that he ran up and down declivities. 

His frame, too, had taken on a great 
strength. Born with head and shoulders 
of unusual power, these had developed in 
warrings of the herd until they possessed 
not only a formidable aspect, but consti- 
tuted a mighty engine of combat. Great 
slashing fangs protruded from his jaws 
and an abundance of coarse-grained mane 
on his muscle-matted forequarters, de- 
fied any minor attacks. Only an eriemy 
big enough to break the neck at a sweep- 
ing blow, or wary enough to avoid the 
shock of that battle-scarred shoulder, 
could hope to escape a mauling from his 
tusks. And, now, with his lean razor-back 
frame pulsating with hunger and, grunt- 
ing angrily at intervals, the hog coursed 
along the bay shore on the search for 


food. 


OMETHING flashed up in his path. 

The lithe, slender form of a marten 
leaped straight as a die at his throat, and 
teeth met in a mighty grip on the heavy 
bristling hide. In a spasm of impatience 
the hog turned aside and, kneeling, crush- 
ed the little adversary to the rock; at the 
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same time raking him head to toe with 
his mandibles. He tken tore the carcase 
to pieces and devoured it. This action 
marked another milestone in the life of 
the freebooter. From that day he became 
kin with the flesh-eaters of the woods. A 
new exultance thrilled his frame and, as 
he coursed along with hunger somewhat 
dulled, the last remaining shreds of his 
old life fell from him, and he became lit- 
erally a beast primeval. Coming upon 
another blueberry patch, he fell to de- 
vouring with avidity, grinding down the 
pulpy fruit with great masses of foliage; 
but somehow, it lacked the former satis- 
faction. The blood lust had set its grip 
upon him. 

One still noon hour he stood quietly in 
the shade of a bush on the shore line, 
gazing stolidly out across the water. He 
had risen from an hour’s nap, following 
a morning’s foraging. Suddenly a ripple 
started, and the round head of a mink 
appeared, bearing in its jaws a large pike. 
Straight to the shore the fisher came, and 
laid his prey for a moment on the flat 
rock, while he shook himself. In that 
moment the boar sprang from the covert 
with a grunt, and shot down upon him. 
The nimble weasel, with a cat-like turn, 
somersaulted into the water, leaving his 
catch to be crunched by the assailant. 
This incident was typical of his life. He 
was a tyrant and a freebooter. Every 
creature was an enemy, and if not too 
large, legitimate prey to rob and feed 
upon. 

CTOBER had lengthened into No- 

vember, and the north country was 
growing bleak and bare. Berries had 
given out; even the cranberry marshes 
were becoming denuded, and food was be- 
coming scarcer with the frost of every 
night. The ragged lines of emigrating 
geese and ducks were growing smaller 
every evening and, with the approach of 
the great white season, the little people 
of the wild developed unusual wariness. 
Nothing was to be snapped up now save 
an occasional water snake, gathered ina 
rush through the cold marsh water. With 
winter fast coming on, the plight of the 
boar was growing serious. His frame be- 
came leaner and more attenuated, but con- 
tinued muscular and powerful. Never had 
his agility been so remarkable nor his en- 
durance power so great, but the pinch of 
hunger was becoming too frequent; and, 
when the snow came, the problem of life 
promised to take on an aspect of despera- 
tion. Already the frost had begun to 
whiten nightly about the rushes, and the 
nights themselves were so bitter that 
even burrowing deep into beds of pine 
needles did not keep out the cold. It was 
at this time that the pig wandering far 
afield in his rounds, came in contact once 
more with civilization, and the occasion 
spelt for him a great adventure. 

Late one evening as he topped a rise, 
the pungent smell of woodsmoke filled his 
nostrils, and the sounds of an axe floated 
up. He froze into an attitude of watchful- 
ness, even as porkers in a barnyard are 
observed to do. Below in a little valley, 
stood a shack. Tom Barton, out for his 
winter’s trapping, was setting things in 
order for the season. His partner, a half- 
breed, lounged by the door, peeling pota- 
toes for the evening meal. Suddenly the 
dog, a nondescript mongrel,’set up a shrill 
yapping, and the man looked up. 

“What in Heaven’s name is that, Tom?” 
he cried, in affrighted tones, as he glimps- 
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ed the huge, misshapen figure on the crest 
of the hill. 

“That,” said the woodsman, dropping 
his axe in astonishment. “Why, that’s a 
wild hog, as I live. Wait a minute.” And 
like a rabbit, he dived into the house after 
a gun. In a moment he appeared, jamb- 
ing cartridges in his rifle. Two shots 
rang out; but they were hasty and the 
animal was on the move. Turning with a 
snort of terror, the boar had galloped 
away in the gloom. But hasty as the 
shots were, one had touched him, and a 
red weal was scored along his flank. With 
more pain and terror than he had known 
since freedom, he raced along the skyline, 
and vanished up a ravine. 

“That’s the boar from the Twin Sis- 
ters,” said Barton, with conviction to his 
comrade that evening. “And, my, what a 
beauty. There’s enough meat on him to 
feed a garrison.” 


N the morning they hunted for miles 

around, but the dog could not catch the 
scent on the rocks. The terror of man 
had come once more to the vagrant and 
he was plunging straight into the wilder- 
ness in reckless flight. 

It was in this mad, hasty trek that the 
boar came into second contact with a 
bear, and the encounter which followed, 
piled on the ocasion of his flight from the 
cabin, chastened his adventurous spirit. 
He was trotting slowly across one of the 
little table-lands which frequently occur 
along the north shore, when a strong 
animal odor reached his nostrils. He 
paused, wagged his great head from side 
to side, and then, advancing around the 
jutting rock in quick jerky fashion, came 
to a sudden stop. A lean she-bear, busied 
in the exploration of an old stump, had 
not heard his approach. A grunt, how- 
ever, and she wheeled about. But this 
time there was no bolting up the hill in 
a panic. Instead, red passion flamed into 
her eyes, and she dropped to attack. The 
hog at once drove at her, half-rearing 
after the manner of his kind, and slashing 
out with his fangs. The bear, however, 
even under the disadvantage of being 
taken on the turn, was an old experienced 
fighter. Sidestepping as lightly as a 
boxer, she evaded the rush, and delivered 
a tremendous smash of her forepaw. The 
blow, glancing slightly, landed on the 
shoulder of the hog and tore open the 
mane and hide. Only the marvellous 
strength of his shoulder withstood the 
cracking of his bones like pipestems. 
In a twinkling he was on his feet, and in 
an excess of fury, launched unexpectedly 
at her, and dodging another sweep, ripped 
a flaring gash down her side. 

The stump in which the bear had been 
rooting stood on the edge of a gully with 
a twelve-foot drop, and the contest was 
now waging near the edge. The last act 
was partly accidental but none the less 
final in its conclusion of the fray. Raging 
with the pain of her wound, the bear 
dropped again to all fours and attempted 
to seize the assailant in a strangling hug. 
In doing so, however, she was perilously 
near the brink. Had she once got her 
grip on the boar, his size and strength 
would have availed little; but, as it was, 
the impact of his last charge, sweeping 
down like a thunderbolt, drove her to the 
summit of the cliff. Slipping steadily 
with her claws scoring the rocks, her 
feet gave way and she thundered down 
the declivity. A last parting blow, how- 


ever, spun the boar backwards like a top 








and he bowled over and over, coming up 
with a bang against a boulder. This 
ended the fight. The combatants, one 
from the foot of the cliff and one on the 
plain above, lumbered off sullenly in op- 
posite directions. 


FTER a few days’ chase the hunters 

had given up the pursuit. Since the 
evening in question not a sign had been 
seen of the animal, not even a spoor to 
follow, and it became a jest between the 
two men as to the trick their imagination 
had played them. A pig in this district! 
The thing was absurd. At the same time 
a solemn contract was entered between 
them that nothing should be said of the 
adventure, on arriving back in the village. 
They were not going to be laughed out 
of countenance as two superstitious old 
women. 

Nevertheless, a month later, their ex- 
citement was stirred threefold. Standing 
one day on the shore of a marshy bay 
where he had been setting muskrat traps, 
Barton found peculiar tracks in the sand. 
“It can’t be deer,” he argued. “No deer 
ever had such splay hoofs. Besides it 
ain’t the way a deer walks. By Gum,” he 
ejaculated, glancing hastily around. “It’s 
that pesky hog again. We’ll sure get him 
this time.” And bursting with the news 
he hastened back to camp. 


ACK two miles from the trapper’s 
shack, lay a lumber camp. Twenty 
men had already arrived, and cutting 
operations were about to begin. Early 
in the dark hours of the second morning, 
Sandy, the cook, was aroused by the 
sound of grunting and rummaging in the 
garbage pile at the rear. Shortly, too, 
Cesar, an old hound in the men’s quar- 
ters, set up a baying. Throwing up his 
window the cook peered out, and in the 
faint grey light, detected a large peculiar- 
shaped creature lumbering off through 
the clearing. The boar, driven to des- 
perate straits, had come down to forage 
for garbage. . 
“Holy saints in Heaven, what was 
that?” ejaculated the cook, straining his 
eyes in the dim light. “Looks like a small 
buffalo or a new kind of bear.” It was 
too cold, however, to do much speculating 
in the night air, so at the breakfast 
tables the chopping gang heard highly 
embellished details of the occurrence, and 
with the scepticism of the backwoodsman, 
laughed at Sandy’s story as a hugh joke 
specially prepared for their delectation. 
Now, Cyrus J. McShane, of Pittsburgh, 
cheated of his summer’s outing on the 
Twin Sisters, and mightily peeved at the 
circumstances, had determined in lieu of 
it, to take a few weeks of northern winter, 
following out an old ambition of securing 
some wolf pelts. Acting on the advice of 
Barton he arranged to put in three weeks 
at the lumber camp, and was bringing 
with him two Russian wolfhounds of cele- 
brated pedigree. It happens that he, with 
a whole outfit of baggage and a small 
armory of weapons, arrived in camp on 
the very day of Sandy’s story. He was a 
full-faced man with a keen love of out- 
door life and a keen ear for a good story. 
“That sounds good to me,” he declared, 
laughing heartily at the excitement of the 
cook, as he told again his oft-repeated 
tale of the nocturnal visitor. “Tige and 
Nero are the very boys for such a job. 
Just the thing to key them up for a good 
wolf chase. We'll have a run in the 
morning.” 
Continued on page 90. 
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Jeff Thorpe, barber- 
capitalist. 


ACT III.—Continued. 


[Enter ANDY.] 
[ANDY is heard groping his way and 
calling.] 


NDY.—Is any one there? (Calling 

A up the stairs.) Norah! bring a 
light—I can’t see. 

Voice oF NorAH.—I’m coming, Andy. 


Any one hurt? What is it? 


Anpby.—I don’t know. (Striking a 
match and lighting the lamp.) Ben! 
(GILLIS groans.) 

Anpby.—Norah, it’s Ben Gillis. He’s 
shot! 


[Enter NoraH, hurriedly dressed, a 
light in her hand—she puts it on the 
table. | 

NorAH.—Oh, Andy, they’ve killed him 

—he’s dying! Who's done it? 


ANby —I don’t know. I can’t under- 
stand. (Bending over GILLIS, who has 


opened his eyes.) He’s not dead! 


[GILLIS groans. ] 


NoraH.—Andy, his wife, bring his 
wife! 

Anpby.— Where is she? 

NorAaH.—Here—up-stairs—call to her 
—she stayed here to-night—they’d had 
words about his drinking — and she 


wouldn’t go home to him—and, now he’s 
dying—Oh, Andy—call to her—<all to her 
to come. (Sobs.) 

ANDY (at the door).—Mrs. Gillis! 
you there? Come down quick. 

Mrs. GILLIS’ Voice.—I heard, I’m com- 
ing. Is some one hurt? Andy, what is it? 

Anpy.—It’s Ben. Come quick! 

[Enter Mrs. GILLIs, hurriedly dressed, 
a shawl about her shoulders — she 
enters, sees GILLIS against the wall 
and runs over to him—her arm about 
his neck.] 

Mrs GILuis.— Ben! Ben! My man 

sen! What have they done to you? 

GILLIS.—Water! 

Mrs. Gituis.—Norah, quick, a glass— 
of water—there, dear heart, drink it—and 
speak to me—speak to me. 

GILLIS (trying to speak). 
voice is too low to hear.) 

Mrs. GILLIS (bending down to him). 
Yes, yes, Ben—tell me— 

GILLIS (faintly).—The money 
Thorpe’s money the bank 
robbers . ah! 

Mrs. GILLIS.—Quick! 
Norah, the brandy! 

NoraAu (getting a glass from the table). 

Here, Mrs. Gillis, here! 

[They press a glass of brandy to GILLIS’ 
lips. He draws himself up with a 
convulsive effort to a sitting position 
—his eyes are wide and glazed—there 
is death in his face—then with a 
great voice he says.] 

GILLIs.—I’m_ Gillis—Ben Gillis—Nova 

Scotia fisher folk—honest! 
{He falls back.] 


Are 


(His 


He’s fainting. 
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SYNOPSIS Jefferson Thorpe , barber, of 
Mariposa, dabbles in Cobalt mining stocks in 
order to raise enough money to build a Home 
for Orphans as a memorial to his late wife. 
The four hundred shares of 
Corona Jewel Mining Co. certificates nets 
him over one hundred thousand dollars and he 
then decides to go into speculation in Cuban 
lands at the instigation of two New York men, 
Harstone and Slyde He opens a real estate 
in Mariposa and puts all his money in 
the fake concern. Harstone gets word from 
New York that the police are after them and 
they decide to steal the funds that Thorpe has 
collected from hia friends before getting away. 
They try Gillis, ex-bank messenger, 
to help them, but he turns on them and in the 


possession of 


office 


to bribe 


ensuing fracas he is shot 


Mrs. GILLIs (throwing her arms about 
Ben! Ben! 
[CURTAIN. ] 


him) 


ScENE II. 

. CENE.—The Cellar Vault of the Mari- 
posa Bank. Time—Midnight. It is al- 
most dark. One sees a dim light and 
hears voices. The figures of HARSTONE 
and StypE can be half distinguished. 
SLYDE is kneeling in front of a large safe, 
working with a drill; at intervals he 
pauses and looks about him; his face, 
even in the dim light, is pale as chalk with 
terror. HARSTONE is standing. His right 
arm is in a sling roughly made with a 
large handkerchief; in his left he has an 
electric lantern, the light nearly shut off. 
At the back of the vault a sheet iron door, 
behind which (when opened) are steps 
leading up to the street. To the left of 
this, at the side of the cellar, a small flight 
of stairs leads up the bank above. 
There is a low basement window on the 
street level, through which, dimly, the 
electric lights of the street penetrate. At 
times the lightning lights it up in a glare. 
There is heard the sound of the drili and 
outside, the storm. When the act opens, 
HARSTONE and SLYDE can hardly be seen 
—only the little patch of light and the 

dark figures. 


into 


A Voice (with fear in it).—Turn up 
that light. I can’t work. I’m afraid. 
ANOTHER VOICE. — You must work, 


damn you. You’ve held us back enough 
already with your whimpering. 

First VoicE.—Turn up that light, I say 
(with risng terror); it’s awful here—it’s 
dark. Turn up the light. 

SECOND VoicE.—You fool! They’ll see 
it from the street. Have your own way. 

[The light is turned on stronger; the 

outlines of the place appear more 
clearly.) 

HARSTONE.—NOW work, and be quick, 
there’s no time to lose. 

{Sound of the drill—dr-r-r-r-r-r-r.] 

SLYDE (stopping).—What was that? 

HARSTONE.—Nothing—the storm. Go 
on—if that dog hadn’t smashed my arm, 
I’d have had that open by this time. 

SLtypeE.—Hark! What was that—not 
the storm. There, through the 
thunder? 


etc. 





Slyde, one of the villains 
of the piece. 


HARSTONE (listens a moment. There is 
heard, behind and through the storm, the 
ringing of a great bell).—The town bell! 
I thought so. Damn them. They’re 
sounding an alarm to rouse the town. 
Work—work! For your life. 

SLypE.—I can’t, Harstone. I can’t. 
(Breaking off and turning round.) I 
killed him! I never saw a man killed be- 
fore—look (With a half scream) over 
there—out of the dark—his face! 

HARSTONE.—You coward (taking him by 
the throat and shaking him). Killed him! 
What if you did? He’d have killed us. 
Now listen to what I say—stop looking 
about—listen. (Shaking him). Are you 
quieter? 

SLYDE.—Yes. 

HARSTONE.—Then listen. (HARSTONE 
speaks with hoarse eagerness.) We're 
safe yet if you can keep your nerve. 
Gillis is shot, yes, and they’ll find him. 
They have found him. (Ringing of the 
bell.) That’s what that bell is for—but 
they’ve no reason to connect him with us 
—they thought us gone—and they've no 
reason to think of the bank; we’re safer 
here than in the street. Do you under- 
stand? 

SLYDE (slightly recovering) .—Yes. 

HARSTONE.—We can force this thing 
open—get the money—and be gone before 
these slow fools are half awake—we’ve 
still time; once out of this, we strike for 
the swamp and down through it to the 
trestle bridge—get on the train there and 
before daylight we’ll be over the border— 
and all hell can’t find us. Only 
get yourself together and work quick. 

SLYDE (turning the drill, dr-r-r-r-r).— 
I am working—I’m steady now. 

HARSTONE —Wait—let me see—is it 
deep enough? Give me one of the cart- 
ridges. (Slyde takes one from his pocket.) 
Yes—that’ll do. Hush, keep still. There’s 
some one moving upstairs! 

[They pause and listen.] 

SLYDE (in a low voice).—-Can you hear 
anything? 

HARSTONE. —Yes —I daren’t fire this 
thing. It’s too big a risk. I must wait 
for the next clap of thunder—or stop— 
give me that iron bar again, here-—per- 
haps I can wrench it off. No, curse it— 
it’s too strong. 


SLYDE (in terror, clutching at Har- 
STONE’S arm).—Listen again. There’s 


some one on the stair. 

HARSTONE.—Yes. I hear it. We've got 
to chance it now. It’s too late. Shove in 
that cartridge—so—that’s it, right in— 
stand back. I’ll strike it with the bar— 
that'll fire it. Watch out! 

[Blow of the bar—explosion of the 

cartridgg—door of the safe bursts 


open with the lock broken.] 
HARSTONE.—That’s 
quick and get the box. 


done — reach in 
Is it there? 







































































Macartney, the curmudgeon 
lawyer. 


SLypE.—Yes, I’ve got it! What’s this 
other stuff? 

HARSTONE.—Leave it—only litter—old 
papers—the box, grab that, nothing else 
Stop! Keep still! 

SLYDE (in a panic-stricken whisper) .— 
There’s some one coming down! 

HARSTONE —I hear. It’s that accursed 
young fool. It’s young Pupkin. No noise. 
* VOICE OF PUPKIN (on the stairs).—Is 
any one down there? 

HARSTONE (turns his light low) .— Don’t 
answer. Quick, move to the door; cover 
your face; pull your hat down. (SLYDE 
stumbles on something and makes a 
noise.) Quiet. 

PUPKIN.—Who’s that? Who’s there? 

[PUPKIN appears in the door—he is 
fully dressed—in one hand a candle, 
in the other a poker.] 

I’m going to turn on the light. If 

you’re honest men, answer up! 

[PuPKIN goes toward the street door 
and turns on the electric switch that 
is beside it and puts down his candle. 
Full light—the broken safe and lit- 
tered papers appear. HARSTONE and 
SLYDE are still a little in the shadow 
so that PUPKIN sees the broken safe 
first.} 

Robbers! The safe robbed! (Then he 
sees them and recognizes them.) Har- 
stone— Slyde! What’s the meaning of 
this? 

HARSTONE (to SLYDE).—Get to the door 
—-quick—let us pass, I say. 

PuPKIN.—No, you don’t. (Getting be- 
tween HARSTONE and the door.) .If there’s 
robbery here, I’ll let no one- 

HARSTONE. — Let us pass, I say—— 
Curse you, step out of that or I’ll shoot. 
(Takes revolver from his pocket.) 

PUPKIN (planting his back to the door 
and taking a whistle from his pocket.) 
You be—— 

[HARSTONE raises the revolver. ] 

SLYDE (hysterical, grabbing the re- 
volver from HARSTONE’S hand).—No! no! 
not that—not that. One killed is enough! 

HARSTONE (picking up the iron bar that 
lies on the floor).—This then—— 

[Strikes PUPKIN across the head and 
fells him to the floor.] 

SiypE.—Oh! Oh! (Aysterical.) 

HARSTONE.—Shut up—he’s not dead. 
(Stoops down a minute and examines.) 
I tell you he’s not hurt—quick, hurry now 
—no, stop. Wait a minute ‘ 
this is better help me lift him. 

SLypE.—What do you want to do? 

HARSTONE.—I'll show you. Here, lay 
him so—now, give me.that drill. (Put 
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ting it in PUPKIN’s hand as he lies.) 

Let them find him so. 
SLYDE.—What do 

to make them think. 
HARSTONE.—Exactly. 

but it’ll give us time 

better still. 

rest of the cartridges! 
[HARSTONE takes them and stuffs them 

into PUPKIN’S pocket.] 


you mean? So as 
It’s thin ‘ 

wait, this is 
Here, give me the 


There! They can find him like that. 
Come, you gibbering coward. . . . I'll 
save your skin yet. (He shuts off the 
light.) 


[Exit HARSTONE and SLYDE, carrying 
the metal box. There isa long silence. 
Pale light through the basement win- 
dow on PUPKIN’S —the 
lashes on the pane.] 

[ Voice of JEFF and voice of ANDY off 
stage. | 

VOICE OF JEFF (outside the street door). 

Open the door, here! (Violently shak- 

ing sheet iron door from outside. ) Open 
the door! (The door which is only latched 
opens under JEFF’S hand and stands for 
the moment partly open.) 

VOICE OF ANDY.—Don’t go down there 


face storm 

















Smith, the good-hearted hotel 


proprietor. 


alone, Mr. Thorpe. 
there and—— 
JEFF (partly entered; there is a half 
light behind him from the with 
fitful lightning, enough to frame his figure 
in the door-way).—Hang the robbers! 
I’m not afraid of fifty of them! Run for 
the constable, Andy! I’m going in. 
VOICE OF ANDY (as he hurries away). 
—Wait there till I bring— - 
JEFF (enters; an ancient gun in his 
hand) .—If there’s any one here, speak up, 
or I’ll shoot. . There’s a light here 
somewhere. Ah—there! 
[Turns on the switch near the door- 


The robbers may be 


street, 


electric light—and coming forward.]} 
Peter! (Comes near to look at him.) 
Peter! My God, Peter! Killed! (Feel- 


ing at his heart.) No, thank heaven! not 





killed. What does it mean? What’s 
happened? God help us, what’s 
this a drill in his hand 
a the safe open. , No, no, 
it’s not possible the safe rifled 
ee everything gone. Peter! 
Peter—what can it mean what 
mad idea is this no, no, it isn’t 
possible here, wait . . . I 


must look first no one must see. 
[Runs to the door and slides a bar 
across it Just as JEFF does this, 
there are sounds outside——voices and 
people and noise—‘What's that light 
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there—open the door there”; sounds 
of hammering at thed oor—and voices 
“What's that light there— 


door in the name of the 


outside, 
open the 
law."’] 

Voice OF MULLINS.—Force in the door, 
constable, I authorize it. Let drive at it, 
now together. (Violent blows at the door.) 

JEFF (going to the door and opening it.) 

Stop! It’s I, Thorpe. I’m opening the 
door. ‘ 

[Door opens—burst of storm and rain 

MULLINS and BILL EVANS in water- 
‘'s, with lanterns, the semblance 
and 


proofs, 
of other people vutside, noises 
oices. | 

MULLINS EVANS 
in and holding the door half shut). 
stop—keep back there—no one else 

bar the door, Constable. No, wait 
a minute. (As BILL goes to bar the door.) 
Is Lawyer Macartney there? 

[Voice “Here!” | 


Let Macartney in 


(turning, after gets 


No 


more 


no one else. 

[MACARTNEY enters—door barred. ]| 
Now, what’s all this? What’s here? 
Thorpe, what’s the meaning of it? Ha! 
(Sees PUPKIN as he lies.) 


JEFF.—You you see it for yourself. 
MULLINS.—Dead? 
JEFF.—No—stunned, I think 


[BILL EvANs has knelt beside him, his 
hand against PUPKIN’S side. } 
BILL.—His heart’s beating— it’s 
but it’s beating. 
MACARTNEY (who 
the safe). 


faint 
has been 
It’s robbery . 
Mullins the safe’s rifled. 
MULLINS.—-Robbery—I thought so 
the safe’s broken open Take notice 
here, Constable, and you Macartney. 
BILL (examining).—The lock’s | 
out—drill hole and a cartridge—see 
powder mark—the shell will be on the 
floor somewhere yes (picking it up), 
here! 
MACARTNEY. 


examining 
look here, 


blown 


A drill! Why, see 
here, Mullins in his hand! — 

MULLINS.—In his hand! Yes. ... 
What does it mean? Wait, touch 
nothing, move nothing Thorpe, what 
does all this mean? 


JEFF.—How can I know ; 
MULLINS.—You found him here, like 
this? 


JEFF (angry and agonized).—Look for 
yourself. See for yourself. What do I 
know? Don’t question me. 

MACARTNEY (who has been re-examin- 
the safe) pulled 


ing Papers out — 

















Gillis, the hard-drinking bank 


messenge r 














everything scattered. What papers are 


these, Mullins—valuable? 

MULLINS. Nothing—old stuff — mere 
litter. 

MACARTNEY. Is anything of value 
gone? 

MULLINS.—Let me look. Yes, I 
thought so clean gone ied 
that was what they were after no doubt 

M ACARTNEY.— What? 

MULLINS.—Why, the box—the deposit 
box Thorpe’s money, or his friend’s 
money that he put here—take notice, Mr. 


Thorpe, this is no responsibility of the 


bank. You wouldn’t deposit it 
upstairs me? 
JeEFF.—I know it. I hold no one re 


sponsible. 


MACARTNEY (eager and anvsious). 
What? What? That money here? 
Mullins, there was a thousand dollars of 
mine in that box. Do you under- 
stand . . . one thousand dollars. 

MULLINS —Well it’s gone 
stolen. 

MACARTNEY. Gone! Stolen. 


But how! Where? Who's done it 


BILL.—God only knows—they’ve blown 
this here safe open—got the box and off 
with it. 


MACARTNEY.—Blown it open! Then, by 
George, there’s the thief that did it 
There he lies with the very drill in 
hand that did it. 

BILL (shaking his head).—Couldn’t be 

he couldn’t have blowed it up and 
then stunned himself and then gone off 
with the money. 

MACARTNEY. 
what happened. 


his 


No, but it’s plain as day 
You don’t need a 


lawyer’s brain to see that. _ « me 
had another with him. They did 
it together. He got hurt when the 
safe blew open. Ha! look, see, 


The mark 
the other took 


there on his temple. 
where it struck him 
the money and left. 


MULLINS.—No, no, it could’t be. 


MACARTNEY (with rising excitement). 
Couldn’t be! I say it was. Who 
had access here? Young Pupkin. Who 
had the keys of that door? He had. 
MULLINS.—But what motive? 
MACARTNEY. Motive enough. Six 


thousand dollars. Sut for an acci- 
dent he’d have got away with it, and I 
could have whistled for my thousand. 
Constable, I say, arrest him, arrest him, 
where he lies. ; Damn him. 

Jail him till he tells where my money is. 


I’ll have the law, Constable, the 

law. 
Bitt.—Mr. Macartney, you can’t do 
this. You can’t have him arrested. I 


admit there’s a sort of case, but— 

MACARTNEY —I say arrest him; 
innocent, let him prove it. ; 
believe he’s hurt, anyway. He’s 
ming. (Bending over.) Ha! ha! 
here, look at that! (Taking the 
ridges from PUPKIN’S pocket.) There are 
the cartridges that did the job! Now is 
he guilty? Tell me! 

BILL (examining a cartridge thought- 
fully).—That’s bad bad. 

MACARTNEY.—Arrest him. 


if he’s 
I don’t 
sham- 
look 


cart- 


BILL. Macartney, you’re the boy’s 
friend, or you let on to be, and I’m his 
friend you sat with him at the 


cards not two hours ago. Now, 

you’d haul him to jail. I'll not do it. 
MACARTNEY.—I say you’ve got to do it. 

It’s your sworn duty. Put him under 

arrest. 

BILL (wavering) .—If I arrest him, Mr. 
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Thorpe, him innocent 
later. 

JEFF.—You can’t do it. . . . You 
daren’t arrest that boy for this! You’ll 
ruin him. You’ll ruin his name forever 
You say he can be proved innocent 
What’s that? The thing will stick 

Arrested for bank robbery 
ruin. 
I’m afraid I can’t help it, 
Thorpe. He’s my friend and yours. 
Mr. Macartney’s right—it’s my duty, 
Thorpe. 

JEFF. 
can’t! 

BILL.—I've 
him to the jail 
hospital, or to 


you can prove 


later. 
to him. 
it’s ruin, 
BILL. Mr. 
But 
Mr. 
You can’t arrest him. You 
got to I don’t need to take 
We can take him to the 
your own house, anywhere 
but he’s got to go under arrest 
There's no help for it 
JEFI But 
+ 


11. . : 
couldn't have done i or 


vou 11Ke, 


yourselves, he 


not 


vou see 


alone 
the others who got the money 

. »m : They’ re the 
guilty ones If he opened the safe 
they must have made him open the safe. 

BILL (shaking his head) Show me the 
guiltv party, Mr. Thorpe Tell 
me who they are and where and 
I won’t arrest Peter. 

JEFF (with an idea) 
the guilty party, and 
him? 

BitL.—That’s what I said 
right man to take to jail 
bother Peter. But as it is 

JEFF.—You won’t, you won't, eh? 
then, I’ll give him to you 
now 

BILL 

JEFF. 


they are 


Ha! Show 
you won't 


you 


arrest 


Give me the 
and I'll never 


tight, 
right here and 


What. 
get out your 
handcuffs. these are the 
wrists for them. If there’s ruin 
and robbery in Mariposa to-night, these 


and MULLINS. 
‘onstable 


Eh! 
Evans, 
Here, 


~ 


are the hands that shall bear the fetters 
for 
BILL.—What do you mean? 
JEFF.—Constable, take me under ar- 
rest. It was I that robbed the bank 
I confess. 
BILL, MACARTNEY, MULLINS.—You! 
JEFF (his hands out).—I did it. Take 
me under arrest and let Peter go. I rob- 


bed the bank. 
[CURTAIN. ] 


ACT IV 
YCENE. — Time The next morning, 
YY Thorpe’s Barber Shop, formerly 
Thorpe’s Mining and Land Exchange. 


Curtain rises on JEFF THORPE and Mrs. 
GILLIS busily engaged in tearing down all 
the placards stocks, shares of the 
Land Company, etc., and in restoring the 
place to being a shop as it was before. 
JEFF has still his sporting suit on, but his 
coat is off. 


about 


Mrs. GILLIS (she talks with sobs in her 
voice) .—Take this down, too, Mr. Thorpe? 
JEFF (busily working ).—All of it, every 


last bit. I want this to look the 
plain, honest place it used to be. I’m done 
with speculation, done with money. Last 
night has finished me on it. a 
down with it . . . out with it! 
(As he pulls down a placard.) Cuba! 
Cuba! Damn Cuba! (Fires it 
out of the side window.) Have they heard 
anything of Andy yet? Has he come back 
to the hotel? 

Mrs. GILLIS.—Not a word, Mr. Thorpe. 
, Away all night and not back, 
and there’s Norah crying her heart out. 






































































Do you want me to put out your 
and the soap and things? 
Jerr.—I want everything just as it used 
to be—plain:and honest—the signs of a 
fair day’s work around. Here put 
these up again. (He has from a 
drawer a set of placards.) 1 took them 
down when I went intothat Cobalt foolery 
Back they 


brushes 


take n 


go! 


SHAVE 

FIVE CENTS ; 
FIFTEEN FOR ONE DOLLAR 

FIFTEEN 


MASSAGE, CENTS. 


ALL HAIR CUTS ARE CASH ONLY. 


Mrs. 
JEFI 
feels like 


GILLIS.—Any more? 

That’s the lot? There! That 
home! Now, if they come to 
arrest me, let it be right here. 

Plain old Jefferson Thorpe in his barber 
shop . . . wait. Ill strop up my 
razors—if I’m arrested I’ll be arrested 
with sharp razors anyway. Hold on. 

Is that some one going by? (Running to 
window.) 


Mrs. GILuis.—I think so. 
JEFF (going to the door and calling). 
Here! Do you want a shave? 


[ Voice- -‘No thanks, 
(Still calling.) 
(Returning.) 
an eye for 
arrested, I‘ 


JEFF.” ] 

Your hair looks long 
All right—he’s gone. Keep 
another, Mrs. If I’m 
i sooner be shaving when they 


Gillis 


do it. 

Mrs. GILLIs. Arrested? What for 
would they arrest you? 

JEFF.—Because never mind 


; you'll see. They refused to 
last night. But I won’t take no 
They’ll have to. (To Mrs. GILLIs.) 
here, what are you crying about 

Mrs. GILLIs. — I can’t help it, Mr 
Thorpe. (Sobs.) I’m crying for Ben. 

JEFF.—For Ben Ben’s all right 

‘ Didn’t you tell me yourself that 
the doctors say they’ll pull him through? ? 

Mrs. GILLIs.—Yes, Mr. Thorpe, but it’s 
not for that I’m crying it’s for 
thankfulness, Mr. Thorpe all 
night he lay there so white and still and 
just hover’n between life and death, they 
said. And this morning he opened his 
eyes and saw me, and he just gave one 
groan and fainted dead away again. 
(Sobs.) 

JEFF.—He’'ll be all right. Pshaw! You 
can’t kill a Nova Scotia man just by shoot- 
ing him. 

Mrs. GILLIs.—Then presently he came 
to again and he put out his hand for mine 
and he spoke, and his voice was weak, but 
it was that soft and kind—just like it 
used to be years ago when he was court- 
ing me. 

JEFF 


‘Here, 


(blowing his No doubt 
no doubt. 

Mrs. GILLIS. 
me,” and I bent over 


“Mary, if God spares me I’] 


nose). 


And he said, “Bend over 
and he whispered, 
never touch 

Tr 


a drop o’ drink again. . . . Oh, M 
Thorpe. ( Sobs.) 

JeEFF —Here! here! get out of my shop, 
woman! Get out of my shop. . . I 
can’t stand crying ina shop. . Get 


out, go back and sit with your husband. 
(Takes her by the arm.) You're no use 
here! You'll never be any use again; why 
is it a woman is only of some use when 
Continued on page 95. 
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A Western Empire Builder 


By Norman Lambert 


66 WF politics in Canada had been con- 
ducted in the interests of this 
country instead of party, you 

would have had that man in a position 

of responsibility and power at Ottawa 
to-day.” 

The speaker was a man who himself 
had seen something of political life, and 
whose name would be recognized any 
place in Canada. He was talking to a 
group of men in the smoking-car of a 
transcontinental train, as it wound its 
way across the wide, sparsely settled 
prairie of western Saskatchewan. The 
subject of conversation naturally enough 
had turned to the question of peopling 
and developing those idle acres of prairie 
land. A reference was made casually by 
one of the group to the work that was 
being done by Dr. Rutherford through 
the Natural Resources Department of 
the C.P.R., and immediately the mention 
of the name evoked the 
statement which is quoted at 
the beginning. 

Dr. John Gunion Ruther- 
ford, C.M.G., who to-day is 
in charge of all the agricul- 
tural and livestock opera- 
tions of the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company in 
Western Canada, and is 
known in the parlance of the 
railway, as Superintendent 
of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry, endeavored, for 
sixteen years at Ottawa, to 
apply a really great con- 
structive mind to the up- 
building of his country. In 
1912, the Government of 
Canada lost the services of 
Dr. Rutherford, who, at the 
personal invitation of the 
President of the C.P.R., ac- 

cepted the office 


4}. which he now oc- 
“| cupies. There is 
1 I no politics to 


hamper him in his 


present position. Efficiency is the ruling 
passion of this greatest of Canadian cor- 
porations, and Dr. Rutherford in the 
last five years has probably got more 
and better results from his work than 
he experienced in fifteen years on Par- 
liament Hill. Herein lies pertinent food 
for thought on the part of the intelligent 
electorate of this wide Dominion. 

The story of Dr. J. G. Rutherford, like 
that of so many other men who have left 
their mark on Canada, begins in Scot- 
land. He was born at Mountain Cross 
in Peebleshire, the son of a minister, 
the Rev. Robert Rutherford, M.A. He 
was educated at Glasgow High School, 
and while in his early ‘teens studied 
agriculture in Selkirkshire and at Edin- 
burgh. It is recorded that the father 
was not wildly enthusiastic over the very 
evident declaration of his young son, 
John Gunion, towards a life on the land. 





Dr. J. G. Rutherford. 
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A department given over to sketches of 


inter anadian men and women 


Accordingly, the boy at the age of six- 
teen was sent off to Canada to work in 
a bank. He arrived in this country in 
1875, and in that same year he managed 
to persuade his father to permit him to 
leave the bank, and enter the Agricul- 
tural College, which at that time had 
been recently established at Guelph. Af- 
ter finishing his course at the O.A.C., 
and after spending some time in prac- 
tical work on the famous Bow Park 
Farm at Brantford, under John Hope, 
one of America’s greatest authorities on 
Shorthorn cattle, young Rutherford de- 
cided to specialize in livestock. He en- 
tered the Ontario Veterinary College, 
and in due course, graduated with high- 
est honors, winning a gold medal which 
was awarded for the best general stand 
ing. Woodstock, Ontario, was his first 
place of practice. Then he went to 
Saratoga, N.Y., to take charge of one 
of the largest breeding and racing 
stables in America. Trotting horses 
were raised and trained there for a 
group of New York capitalists who also 
had another establishment of the same 
kind in Kentucky. Dr. Rutherford was 
moved from Saratoga to Kentucky for a 
time, and he took with him several of 
the men who had been working for him. 
One day, one of the owners of the Ken- 
tucky farm came down from New York 
and told Rutherford to discharge his 
white men, and hire “niggers.” The 
reply he received was: “If you are going 
to start firing anybody from this place, 
you had better start at the top and 
work down.” And the spunky young 
Scot straightway threw up his job, and 
returned to Woodstock. But he did not 
stay long in Ontario. The prairies were 
just beginning to assume a romantic 
and inviting appearnce, and, in 1884, 
Dr. Rutherford settled in Manitoba, at 
the rising town of Portage la Prairie. 
The West introduced J. G. Rutherford 
into public life. He had not been long 
in Portage la Prairie before he was 
actively interested in the politics of 
Manitoba. In 1892 he was elected to 
the Legislature for the constituency of 
Lakeside. Four years later he received 
the Liberal nomination for the Dominion 
riding of Macdonald, and was returned 
to the House of Commons with the first 
Laurier Government. The member for 
Macdonald dropped out after the next 
election in 1900, and entered the service 
of the Dominion Government in the new 
role of special Veterinary Quarantine 
Officer in Great Britain. He returned to 
Canada within a year to take the posi- 
tion which he held up till 1912,—namely 
that of Veterinary Director-General and 
Livestock Commissioner for the Domin- 
ion, with headquarters at Ottawa. In 
this office, Dr. Rutherford was charged 








with the administration of the Animals’ 
Quarantine Service involving the control 
of contagious diseases amongst livestock 
in all parts of Canada. The operation 
of the Meat and Canned Goods Act came 
under his control, and through the De- 
partment of Agriculture he had charge 
of all the work connected with the de- 
velopment of the livestock industry 
throughout the Dominion. It was as big 
a job as any man held at Ottawa, but 
it did not meet with the sympathetic sup- 
port from certain responsible Ministers 
that either Rutherford or the job de- 
served. The result was that the shrewd 
head of the C.P.R. came along and saw 
where the experience and ability of Can- 
ada’s Livestock Commissioner could be 





HEORISTS and statisticians and 

speculators cry “Back to the 

land!” They loose a flood of 
figures over us and try to prove the 
advantage of country over city life. They 
glibly speak of intensive faiming and its 
lure—then they sign their lease for an- 
other year in town! 

The fact is that women are afraid. 
To the city-bred the thought of a farm 
conjures up an unpleasant picture of 
Piers the Plowman, of a field sown with 
Giant’s Teeth, or of some gentle-fierce- 
eyed-crumple-horned cow at dawn and 
milking time, and they cling to the self- 
contained kitchenette six flights from 
the street as pertinaciously as did our 
hairy forebears cling to the tallest syca- 
more trees. A woman who is doing 
much to eradicate this fear and to put 
other women on at least a partially 
familiar footing with bees, berries, 
melons and poultry, is Miss Louise M. 
Carling, of London, Ontario. She has 
been called by one of her friends “The 
daughter of the Experimental Farms.” 

Miss Carling is a daughter of the late 
Sir John Carling, “Father of the Ex- 
perimental Farms.” In early childhood 
no shadow stretched its length toward 
acricultural ventures and gave a hint 
of the part she was to play in Canada’s 
farming future. By her own confession, 
she was a lazy youngster about garden- 
ing, and preferred to see others work 
rather than do any of it herself. She 
says, “I can’t think of anything unusual 
about my childhood. I probably cut my 
teeth in the ordinary manner, and passed 
through the various stages of infancy 
in an entirely unspectacular way.” This 
may be so, but it did not prevent Miss 
Carling’s personality from being felt 
even at an early date. Her ability, her 
enthusiasm toward the undertaking in 
hand, and her rare charm all tend to 
make her a splendid organizer. When 
Sir John and his family moved to the 
Capital after his appointment to the 
Cabinet. Miss Carling threw herself en- 
ergetically into the life of Ottawa— 
social, artistic and philanthrophic. She 
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used in a valuable way. Presently, 
there was a job to let in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Ottawa. 

There is probably no man in this coun- 
try who is so well known to the farmers 
from one end of Canada to the other 
as Dr. J. G. Rutherford. That wide 
range of acquaintanceship, carrying with 
it a remarkable knowledge of the con- 
ditions and needs of agricultural Caneda, 
was one of the compensations of the 
years spent in the employ of the Govern- 
ment. His position to-day consists in 
developing sources of traffic for the 
C.P.R. in the virgin fields of Western 
Canada. In the five years that he has 
worked for that railway company, he 
has been able to apply all the wealth of 


fLouise M. Carling—‘“ Daughter of 
the Experimental Farm” 


A Sketch of an Interesting Personality 


By Madge Macbeth 


was one of the organizers of the Morn- 
ing Music Club to which she was elected 
honorary president for life. The Club 
is flourishing to-day, after a record of 
many years’ successes, due in no small 
measure to Miss Louise Carling. Her 
tastes are catholic and her mind is 
broad. She encourages all forms of Art, 
including the dance. This breadth of 
view has met with disapproval—as upon 
an occasion when having been asked to 
arrange an entertainment for the church, 
Miss Carling varied a programme of 
singing, playing and recitations by a 
skirt dance! The horrified clergyman 
did not scruple to call her attention to 
the unsuitability of the attraction—but 
neither did he  scruple to accept the 
funds raised by the entertainment! 
When Sir John began his life’s most 
interesting work—the establishment of 
the Farms—his daughter, too, gave a 
good deal of time and thought to the 
study of farming. She used to drive out 
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his extensive previous experience to con- 
structive enterprises on the Western 
plains. They are not merely working 
out for the benefit of the C.P.R., but 
are helping very materially to place the 
younger middle Western provinces on a 
strong and self-sustaining basis. In the 
important work of increasing production 
from the land after the war, and thus 
providing to meet the burdens that are 
bound to come out of the present con- 
flict in Europe, such minds as that of 
tutherford of the Natural Resources 
Department of the C.P.R., in Calgary, 
will be found to be a rare national asset. 
He has the enviable reputation of having 
been proof against the corroding in- 
fluence of party politics. 








to the Ottawa Experimental Farm al- 
most daily and watch the stumps being 
dynamited and the ground made ready 
for sowing. Magically, it seemed, under 
her very eye, houses and barns sprung 
up where woods and fields had been but 
yesterday. In her words, “They grew 
like healthy children, as did the shrubs 
and hedges in the Arboretum. There 
were always hundreds of things to draw 
and hold my attention, and I shall al- 
ways feel as though that farm were 
my very own. I look upon it and all 
the farms as a monument to my dear 
father’s foresight in preparing for the 
millions of people who will come to this 
fair Canada of ours. Indeed, the gran- 
aries of the North-west are now, as a 
result of scientific methods, helping to 
feed multitudes of foreigners during this 
great war.” 

Returning to London to live, Miss Car- 
ling took up organization work there. 
She started the Morning Music Club 
and was elected its honorary president 
for life, as in Ottawa. She was the 
founder of the Seventh Regiment Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the Empire; 
she was, and is, connected with so many 
other clubs and societies that a list of 
them would make this sketch look like 
a catalogue. And because she really 
worked for the organizations of which 
she is a member, and she was a member 
of so many—her health became impaired 
and she was ordered to take a rest. 

That destiny which shapes our ends, 
led her to a farm—not the farm of 
the Gilded West, where fields of waving 
grain stretch away as far as the eye 
can reach, but an intensive farm of an 
acre’s dimension, operated solely by two 
young girls. 

They raised chickens. The “birds” 
as they are called, had paid for the 
home in a few years and put each of 
the sisters through Macdonald College. 

Miss Carling rested in a sense; at the 
same time her alert brain was ceaseless- 
ly busy with schemes and plans whereby 
other women, grinding out colorless lives 
in office or factory, might be assisted to 
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the healthfulness and the freedom and 
the financially successful life of these two 
young women. She advanced a scheme 
by which the Government might offer 
certain small tracts of land to “home- 
steaders”—women; she made a pretty 
exhaustive study of small farming, both 
in theory and practice. She lectured 
and she wrote. She put herself per- 
sonally in touch with women who were 
interested and collected an amazing 
amount of data. Of ccurse one can find 
data anywhere. the magazines are 
pretty well stuffed nowadays with “How 
I—” articles (500 words and photo—pay 
on acceptance). We are all familiar 
with them. “How I made fifty 
pounds of butter out of a spoonful of 
milk and a pinch of salt.” Or, “How I 
put my three children through college 
on one bee.” Personally, I have never 
been inspired with a passion to follow 
any of these simple methods as a means 
of livelihood; journalism is so sure and 
lucrative, one could hardly ask for more 
—even of a bee. And I venture to say 
that many another women is no more con- 
vinced than am I, of the desirability 
of farming, after a reading of these 
delightful bits of literature. But Miss 
Carling convinces and helps. She has 
been the means of establishing several 
women on farms—and like a good fairy 
godmother, keeps in touch with her 
farming god-children. 
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Due largely to this practice of hers, 
combined with a certain definite in 
fluence which she possesses, the “Daugh- 
ter of Experimental Farms” was elected 
President of the Women’s Gardening 
Association, of London. The object of 
this organization is to assist women 
the most practical ways either to start 
farming operations, or to give help to 
those already established on farms. They 
are given opportunities to hear good 
lectures, and the Association sells seeds 


as well as teaches the food value of 
vegetables. 
This part of the work is especially 


interesting to the President who leans 
to vegetarianism, and who is a firm be 
liever in the old Mosaic law which for 
bids us to partake of the flesh of an 
animal with a cloven hoof. She was 
speaking one day somewhat forcibly on 
the subject to an old man who happen- 
ed to be particularly fond of pork. 

He listened attentively for a while 
and then remarked, “Yes, I suppose pigs 
ain’t just what they used to be, before 
we caught and tamed ’em—before we 
put ’em in pens and fed ’em any old 
mess nothing else would eat. Seems to 
me they’ve dee-teriorated by associatin’ 
with man—seems to me everything’s det 
teriorated by associatin’ with man—even 
woman!” 


A Brave Woman of the North 


By George 


HIS war has brought out so many 

heroes and heroines, and exalted 

conduct has become so much more 
the rule than the exception, that it ex- 
cites little comment or surprise to find 
women accompanying great and unusual 
tasks, and the story of the splendid work 
accomplished throughout Canada by the 
Daughters of the Empire is too well 
known to require repetition. But it may 
interest and stimulate the readers of MAc- 
LEAN’S to learn what one woman with 
few resources and under adverse circum- 
stances, but filled with courage and single- 
ness of purpose, has done. 

The beginning of the war found White 
Horse, Yukon Territory, a little hamlet 
of four hundred men, women and children, 
surrounded by half a dozen slightly de- 
veloped mining properties with less than 
two hundred miners employed, and our 
nearest neighbor of any consequence on 
the Canadian side of the line, Dawson, 
three hundred miles away. No persons of 
wealth or influence lived in the district, 
which depends for a_ livelihood upon 
transient travel and trans-shipment of 
freight to the Klondyke, and upon the 
aforementioned copper mines as yet in 
their infancy. But the women of this far 
northern outpost felt that they must do 
their share towards the preservation of 
the Empire that guaranteed the right of 
unmolested peace, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness even away up here under 
the Polar star. A chapter of the I.0.D.E. 
was formed, and all of our patriotic 
women vied with each other in their 
efforts to raise funds, comforts, etc., for 
our soldier boys and the Belgian children, 
and it is with no thought or intention of 
slurring the efforts of these fine women 
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that we pick out one in particular for spe- 
cial commendation. 

In the mad rush of '98, wherever a sick 
man was found on the Teslin trail a 
prompt visit from Miss Katherine Ryan 
might be expected, and no rigors of 
weather or terrors of the trail prevented 
her from appearing on the scene, and 
many a homesick youth dates new cour- 
age from her first visit. 

This intrepid woman drove her own dog 
team from Teslin to Atlin through a 
hundred miles of unbroken wilderness, 
and within six hours of her arrival ap- 
peared at the door of the Atlin hospital 
with a can of jam and several other daint- 
ies in her arms. The entire camp, includ- 
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ing the hospital 


, Was at this time without 
fresh meat, eggs, vegetables, canned 
fruit or canned goods of any kind, and 
even without sugar or dried fruit—the 
last refuge of the sick man in the wilder 
ness. Can you wonder that to these poor 
frozen patients in this big motherly, blar 
neying sister of mercy looked like an angel 
sent from heaven? And so it has gone 
from that day to this; never a sick bed 
or never funeral without the helping 
hand of “Aunt Katie,” as she is known 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Southern Yukon. 

When the I.0.D.E. was formed, this 
energetic woman undertook collections 
from the miners for the Soldiers’ Dis 
ablement, the Patriotic, and Red Cross 
funds, and never a month through sum 
mer rains or winter snows, on drifted 
trails at forty below zero, but what Aunt 
Katie and her dog team visited the mines, 
and through her unaided efforts more 
than ten thousand dollars have been added 
to the cause. No person was overlooked 
and no means of raising a dollar was al 
lowed to pass by. No matter what effort 
or inconvenience had to be endured, Aunt 
Katie met the call. Her house was turned 
into a salesroom where useless and cast- 
off things, “rustled” from every possible 
source, were sold to the Indians, adding 
another clear five hundred dollars to 
feed the hungry Belgian children. 

And this has been the work of one lone 
woman, without any supporting male re- 
latives, who earns her own living and 
supports three orphan nephews, cooking, 
washing, darning and sewing for these 
three growing lads, who are bundled off 
to school with unfailing regularity. 

“May her tribe increase.” ; 
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“Aunt Katie” starting out with her dog team. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HOSE were hard years for Bob 
MacNair; years in which he worked 

day and night with his Indians, and 

paid them, for the most part in promises. 
But always he fed them and clothed them 
and their women and children, although 
to do so stretched his credit to the limit 
raised the limit—and raised it again. 

He uncovered vast deposits of copper, 
only to realize that until he could dévise 
a cheaper method of transportation, the 
metal might as well have remained where 
the forgotten miners had left it. And it 
was while he was at work upon his trans- 
portation problem that the shovels of his 
Indians began to throw out golden grains 
from the bed of a buried creek. 

When the news of gold reached the 
river, there was a stampede. But Mac- 
Nair owned the land and his Indians were 
armed. There was a short, sharp battle, 
and the stampeders returned to the rivers 
to nurse their grievance and curse Brute 
MacNair. 

He paid his debt to the company and 
settled with his Indians, who suddenly 
found themselves rich And then Bob 
MacNair learned a lesson which he never 
forgot—his Indians could not stand pros- 
perity. Most of those who had stood by 
him all through the lean years when he 
had provided them only a bare existence, 
took their newly acquired wealth and ce- 
parted for the white man’s country. Some 
returned—broken husks of the men who 
departed. Many would never return, and 
for their undoing MacNair reproached 
himself unsparingly, the while he devised 
an economic system of his own, and mined 
his gold and worked out his transporta- 
tion problem upon a more elaborate scale. 
The harm had been done, however; his 
Indians were known to be rich, and Mac- 
Nair found his colony had become the 
cynosure of the eyes of the whisky run- 
ners, the chiefest among whom was Pierre 
Lapierre. It was among these men that 
the name of Brute first used by the 
beaten stampeders, came into general use 

a fitting name, from their view-point— 
for when one of them chanced to fall into 
his hands, his moment became at once 
fraught with tribulation. 


Continued 


A ND SO MacNair had become a power 
in the northland, respected by the 
officers of the Hudson Bay Company, a 
friend of the Indians, and a terror to those 
who looked upon the red man as their 
natural prey. 

Step by step, the events that had been 
the milestones of this man’s life recurred 
to his mind as he tramped tirelessly 
through the scrub growth of the barrens 
towards a spot upon the shores of the lake 

the only grass plot within a radius of 
five hundred miles. Throwing himself 
down beside a low, sodded mound in the 
center of the plot, he idly watched the 
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great flocks of water fowls disport them- 
selves upon the surface of the lake. 
How long he lay there, he had no means 
of knowing, when suddenly his ears de- 
tected the soft swish of paddles. He 
leaped to his feet and, peering toward the 
water, saw, close to the shore, a canoe 
manned by four stalwart paddlers. He 
looked closer, scarcely able to credit his 
eyes. And at the same moment, in re- 
sponse to a low-voiced order, the canoe 
swung abruptly shoreward and grated 
upon the shingle of the beach. Two 
figures stepped out, and Chloe Elliston, 
followed by Big Lena, advanced boldly 
toward him. MacNair’s jaw closed with 
a snap as the girl approached him, smil- 


ing. For in the smile was no hint of 
friendliness only defiance, not un- 
mingled with contempt. 

“You see, Mr. Brute MacNair,” she 


said, “I have kept my word. 
I would invade your kingdon 
I am.” 

MacNair did not reply, but stood lean- 
ing upon his rifle. His attitude angered 
her. 

“Well,” she said, “what are you going 
to do about it?” Still the man did not 
answer, and stooping, plucked a tiny weed 
from among the blades of grass. The 
girl’s eyes followed his movements. She 
started and looked searchingly into his 
face. For the first time she noticed that 
the mound was a grave. 


I told you 
and here 


CHAPTER X. 
AN INTERVIEW. 


o6 O H, forgive me!” Chloe cried, “I 
—I did not know that I was in- 
truding upon—sacred ground!” There 
was real concern in her voice, and the 
lines of Bob MacNair’s face softened. 
“It is no matter,” he said. “She who 
sleeps here will not be disturbed.” 


The unlooked for gentleness of the 
man’s tone, the simple dignity of his 
words went straight to Chloe Elliston’s 
heart. She felt suddenly ashamed of her 


air of flippant defiance, felt mean, and 
small, and self-conscious. She forgot for 
the moment that this big, quiet man who 
stood before her was rough, even boorish 
in his manner, and that he was the oppres- 
sor and debaucher of Indians. 

“A—-a woman's grave?” faltered 
girl. 

“‘My mother’s,” 

“Did she live here on Snare Lake?” 
Chloe asked in surprise, as her glance 
swept the barren cliffs of its shore. 

MacNair answered with the same soft- 
ness of tone that somehow dispelled all 


the 


thought of his uncouthness. “No. She 
lived at Fort Norman, over on the Mac- 
kenzie—that is she died there. Her 
home, I think, was in the southland. My 


father used to tell me how she feared the 
north—its snows and bitter cold, its roar- 

































SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 


CHAPTERS 
NHLOE ELLISTON, inheriting the 
C love of adventure and ambitious 
to emulate her famous grandfather, 


“Tiger” Elliston, who had played a big 
part in the eivilizing of Malaysia, 
out for the Far North to establish a 
school and bring the light of education 
to the Indians and breeds of the Atha- 
basca country. Accompanied by a com- 

Harriet Penny, and a Swedish 
maid, Big Lena, she Atha- 
basca Landing and engages transporta- 
if the scows of Pierre La- 


seta 


panion, 


arrives at 


tion on one 


pierre, ay nde pe ndent trader. Ver- 
milion, the boss scowman, decides to 
kidnap the party and hold them to 
ransom; but Lapierre, getting wind of 
his play 8, inte rrupts them ata vital 
moment, kills Vermilion, and rescues 


the girl. Predisposed in his favor, she 
accepts him as her mentor in the wilder- 
ing all he tells her. « specially 
MacNair, another 

who Lapierre with 
lainous and the 
epithet of “Brute.” On Lapic rre’s ad- 
Chloe establishes herself at the 
mouth of the Yellow Knife River on 


ness, belies 
about one Robert 
free-trader saddles 


a most vi reputation 


Vice 


Great Slave Lake, and starts to build 
ing her school, et cetera. Then Brute 
MacNair turns up and warns her to 
leave his Indians alone She defies him, 
and later starts to his post on Snare 
Lake. 




















ing, foaming rivers, its wild, fierce storms, 
and its windlashed lakes. She hated its 
rugged cliffs and hills, its treeless barrens 
and its mean, scrubby timber. She loved 
the warm, long summers, and the cities 
and people, and—” he paused, knitting 
his brows—‘and whatever there “is to 
love in your land of civilization. But she 
loved my father more than these—more 
than she feared the north. My father was 
the factor at Fort Norman, so she stayed 
in the north—and the north killed her. 
To live in the north, one must love the 
north. She died calling for the green 
grass of her southland.” 

He ceased speaking and unconsciously 
stooped and plucked a few spears of grass 
which he had held in his palm and ex- 
amined intently. 

“Why should one die calling for the 
sight of grass?” he asked abruptly, gazing 
into Chloe’s eyes with a puzzled look. 

The girl gazed directly, searchingly into 
MacNair’s eyes. The naive frankness of 
of him—his utter simplicity—astounded 
her. 

“Oh!” she cried, impulsively stepping 
forward. “It wasn’t the grass—it was— 
oh! can’t you see?”. The man regarded 
her wonderingly and shook his head. 

“No,” he answered gravely. “I can not 
see.” 

“It was—everything! Life—friends— 
home! The grass was only the symbol— 
the tangible emblem that stood for life!” 
MacNair nodded, but, by the look in his 
eve, Chloe knew that he did not under- 
stand and that pride and a certain natural 
reserve sealed his lips from further ques- 
tioning. 

“Is it far to the Mackenzie?” 
the girl. 


ventured 


far. After 


“Aye, my father died I 
brought her here.” 

“You! Brought her here!” exclaimed 
the girl, staring in surprise into the 


strong emotionless face. 
The man nodded slowly. 


“In the winter 
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it was—and I came alone—dragging her 
body upon a sled—” 

“But why—” 

“Because I think she would have wished 
it so. If one hated the wild, rugged 
cliffs and the rock tossed rapids, would 
one wish to lie upon a cliff with the rapids 
roaring, for ever and ever? I do not 
think that, so I brought her here—away 
from the gray hills and the ceaseless roar 
of the rapids.” 

“But the grass?” 

“T brought that from the southland. I 
failed many times before I found a kind 
that would grow. It is little that I can do 
for her, and she does not know, but, some- 
how, it has made me feel—easier—I can- 
not tell you exactly. I come here often.” 

“TI think she does know,” said Chloe 
softly, and brushed hot tears from her 
eyes. Could this be the man whose crimes 
against the poor, ignorant savages were 
the common knowledge of the north? 
Could this be he whom men called Brute— 
this simple spoken, straightforward, boy- 
ish man who had endured hardships and 
spared no effort, that the mother he had 
never known might lie in her eternal rest 
beneath the green sod of her native land 
far from the sight and sounds that, in 
life, had become a torture to her soul, 
and worn her, at last, to the grave? 

“Mr.—MacNair.” The hard-note—the 
note of uncompromising antagonism—had 
gone from her voice, and the man looked 
at her in surprise. It was the first time 
she had addressed him without prefxing 
the name Brute and emphasizing the pre- 
fix. He stood regarding her calnily, wait- 
ing for her to proceed. Somehow, Chloe 
found that it had become very difficult for 
her to speak; to say the things to this 
man that she had intended to say. “I 
cannot understand you—your viewpoint.” 

“Why should you try? I ask no one to 
understand me. I care not what peuple 
thirk.’ 

“About the Indians, I mean—” 

“The Indians? What do you know of 
my viewpoint in regard to the Indians?” 
The man’s face had hardened at her men- 
tien of the Indians. 

“I know this!” exclaimed the girl. 
“That you are trading them whisky! 
With my own eyes I saw Mr. Lapierre 

smash your kegs—the kegs that were cun- 
ningly disguised as bales of freight and 
marked with your name, and I saw the 
whiskey spilled out upon the ground.” 


She paused, expecting a denial, but 
MacNair remained silent and again she 
saw the peculiar twinkle in his eye as he 
waited for her to proceed. “And I—you, 
yourself, told me that you would kill some 
of Mr. Lapierre’s Indians! Do you call 
that justice—to kill men because they 
happen to be in the employ of a rival 
trader—one who has as much right to 
trade in the northland as you have?” 

Again she paused, but the man ignored 
her question. 

“Go on,” he said shortly. 

“And you told me your Indians had to 
work so hard they had no time for book- 
learning, and that the souls of the Indians 
were black as—as hell.” 

“And I told you, also, that I have never 
owned any whisky. Why do you believe 
me in some things and not in others? It 
would seem more consistent, Miss Chloe 
Elliston, for you either to believe, or to 
disbelieve me.” 

“But I saw the whisky. And as for 
what you, yourself, told me—a man will 
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scarcely make himself out worse than he 
is.” 

“At least, I can scarcely make myself 
out worse than you believe me to be.” 
The twinkle was gone from MacNair’s 
eyes now, and he spoke more gruffly. “Of 
what use is all this talk? You are firmly 
convinced of my character. Your opinion 
of me concerns me not at all. Even if I 
were to attempt to make my position clear 
to you, you would not believe anything I 
should tell you.” 

“What defence can there be to conduct 
such as yours?” 

“Defence! Do you imagine I would 
stoop to defend my conduct to you——to one 
who is, whittingly or unwhittingly, hand 
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in glove with Pierre Lapierre? 


HE unconcealed scorn of the man’s 
words stung Chloe to the quick. 

“Pierre Lapierre is a man!” she cried 
with flashing eyes. “He is neither afraid 
nor ashamed to declare his principles. He 
is the friend of the Indians—and God 
knows they need a friend—living as they 
do by sufferance of such men as you, and 
the men of the Hudson Bay Company!” 

“You believe that, I think,” MacNair 
said quietly. “I wonder if you are really 
such a fool, or do you know Lapierre for 
what he is?” 

“Yes!” exclaimed the girl, her face 
flushed. “I do know him for what he is! 
He isa man! He knows the north. I am 
learning the north, and together we will 
drive you and your kind out of the north.” 

“You cannot do that,” he said. “La- 
pierre, I would crush as I would crush a 
snake. I bear you no ill will. As you 
say, you will learn the north—for you will 
remain in the north. I told you once that 
you would soon tire of your experiment, 
but I was wrong. Your eyes are the eyes 
of a fighting man.” 

“Thank you Mr.—MacNair—” 

“Why not Brute MacNair?” 

Chloe shook her head. “No,” she said. 
“Not that—not after—lI think I shall call 
you Bob MacNair.” 

The man looked perplexed. “Women 
are not like men,” he said, simply. “I do 
not understand you at times. Tell me— 
why did you come into the north?” 

“T thought I had made that plain. I 
came to bring education to the Indians. 
To do what I can to lighten their burden 
and to make it possible for them to com- 
pete with the white man on the white 
man’s terms when this country shall bow 
before the inevitable advance of civiliza- 
tion: when it has ceased to be the land 
beyond the outposts.” 

“We are working together, then,” an- 
swered MacNair. “When you have learn- 
ed the north we shall—be friends,” 

“Never! I—” 

“Because you will have learned,” he 
continued, ignoring her protest, “that edu- 
cation is the last thing the Indians need. 
If you can make them better trappers 
and hunters of them; teach them to work 
in mines, timber, on the rivers, you will 
come nearer to solving their problem than 
by giving them all the education in the 
world. No, Miss Chloe Elliston, they 
can’t play the white man’s game—with 
the white man’s chips.” 

“But they can! In the States we—” 

“Why didn’t you stay in the States?” 

“Because the government looked after 
the education of the Indians—provides 
schools and universities, and—”’ 

“And what do they turn out?” 

“They turn out lawyers and doctors 
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and engineers and ministers of the gospel, 
and educated men in all walks of life. 
We have Indians in Congress!” 

“How many? And how many are law- 
yers and doctors and engineers and minis- 
ters of the gospel? And how many can 
truthfully be said to be ‘educated men in 
all the walks of life’? A mere handful! 
Where one succeeds, a hundred fail! And 
the others return to their reservation, dis- 
solute, dissatisfied, to live on the bounty 
of your government; you, yourself will 
admit that when an Indian rises into a 
profession for which his education has 
fitted him, he is an object of wonder—a 
man to be written about in your news- 
papers and talked about in your homes. 
And then your’ sentimentalists — your 
fools—hold him up as a type! Not your 
educated Indians are reaping the benefit 
of your government’s belated attention, 
but those who are following the calling 
for which nature has fitted them—stock 
raising and small farming on their allot- 
ted reservations. The educated ones know 
that the government will feed and clothe 
them—why should they exert themselves? 


66 ERE in the north, because the In- 

dians have been dealt with sane- 
ly, and not herded onto restricted reserva- 
tions, and subjected to the experiments 
of departmental fools, well intentioned— 
and otherwise—they are infinitely better 
off. They are free to roam the woods, 
to hunt and to trap and to fish, and they 
are contented. They remain at the posts 
only long enough to do their trading, and 
return again to the wilds. For the most 
part they are truthful and sober and 
honest. They can obtain sufficient cloth- 
ing and enough to eat. The lakes and the 
rivers teem with fish, and the woods and 
the barrens abound with game. 

“Contrast these with the Indians who 
have come more intimately into contact 
with the whites. You can see them hang- 
ing about the depots and the grogeries 
and rum shops of the railway towns, de- 
generate, diseased, reduced to beggary 
and petty thievery. And you do not have 
to go to a railway town to see the effect of 
your civilization upon them. Follow the 
great trade rivers! From source to 
mouth, their banks are lined with the In- 
dians who have come into contact with 
your civilization! 

“Go to any mission centre! Do you 
find that the Indian has taken kindly to 
the doctrines it teaches? Do you find them 
happy, God-fearing Indians who embrace 
Christianity and are living in accord with 
its precepts? You do not! Except ina 
very few isolated cases, like your lawyers 
and doctors of the States, you will find the 
very gates of the missions, be their de- 
nomination what they may, debauchery 
and rascality in its most vicious forms. 
Read your answer there in the vice-mark- 
ed, ragged, emaciated hangers-on of the 
missions. 

“I do not say that this harm is 
wrought wilfully—on the contrary, I 
know it is not. They are noble and well- 
meaning men and women who carry the 
gospel into the north. Many of them I 
know and respect and admire—Father 
Desplaines, Father Crossetti, the good 
Father O’Reilley, and Duncan Fitzgilbert, 
of my mother’s faith. These men are 
good men; noble men, and the true friends 
of the Indians; in health and in sickness, 
in plague, famine and adversity these 
men shoulder the red man’s burden,feed, 
clothe and doctor them, and nurse them 






























































































back to health — or bury 
them. With these I have no 
quarrel, nor with the reli- 
gion they teach — in its 
theory. It is not bad. It is 
good. These men are my 
friends. They visit me, and 
are welcome whenever they 
come. 

“Each of these has begged 
me to allow him to establish 
a mission among my In- 
dians. And my answer is 
always the same — ‘No!” 
And I point to the mission 
centres already established 
It is then they tell me that 
the deplorable condition ex- 
ists, not because of the mis- 
sion, but despite it.” He 
paused with a gesture of 
impatience. “Because! De- 
spite! A quibble of words 
If the fact remains, what 
difference does it make whe- 
ther it is because or despite? 
It must be a great comfort 
to the unfortunate one who 
is deg raded, 
damned, to know 
degradation, disease, 
damnation, were wrought 
not because, but despite. 
But in spite of all they can 
do, the jact remains. I do 
not ask you to believe me. 
Go and see it with your own 
eyes, and then if you dare, 
come back and establish an- 
other plague spot in God’s 
own wilderness. The Indian 
rapidly acquires all the 
white man’s vices—and but 
few of his virtues. 

“Stop and think what it 
means to experiment with 
the future of a people. To 
overthrow their traditions; 
to confute their beliefs and 
superstitions, and to sub- 
vert their gods! And what 
do you offer them in return? 
Other traditions; other be- 
liefs; another God — and 
education! Do you dare to 
assume the responsibility? 
Do you dare to implant in 
the minds of these people an 
education—a _ culture—that 
will render them forever 
dissatisfied with their lot, 
and send many of them to 
the land of the white man 
to engage in a feeble and 
hopeless struggle after that 
which it is, for them, unat- 
tainable?’” 

“But it is not unattainable! They 

“I know your sophisms; your fabrica- 
tion of theory!” MacNair interrupted her 
fiercely. “The facts! I have seen the rum- 
sodden wrecks, the debauched and soul- 
warped men and women who hang about 
your frontier towns, diseased in body and 
mind, and whose greatest misfortune 
is that they live. These, Miss Chloe 
Elliston, are the real monuments to your 
education. Do you dare to drive one hun- 
dred to certain degradation that is worse 
than fiery hell, that you may point with 
pride to one who shall attain to the white 
man’s standard of success?” 

“That is not the truth! I do not be 
lieve it! I will not believe it!” 

The steel-gray eyes of the man bored 


diseased, 
that his 


and 
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Hour hour, as the 


after 


deep into the shining eyes of brown. “I 
know that you do not believe it. But 
you are wrong when you say that you will 
not believe it. You are honest and un- 
afraid, and, therefore, you will learn, and 
now, one thing further. 

“We will say that you succeed in keep- 
ing your school, or post, or mission, from 
this condition of debauchery—which you 
will not. What then? Suppose you edu- 


cate your Indians? There are no em- 
ployers in the north. None who buy edu- 
cation. The men who pay out money in 


the waste places pay it for bone and 
brawn, not for brains; they have brains 

or something that answers the purpose 
_therefore, your educated Indian must do 
one of two things—he must go where he 


craft drove 
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southward, Chloe 
sat with the wounded man’s head supported in her lap. 


can use his education or he must remain 
where he is. In either event he will be the 
loser. If he seeks the land of the white 
man he must compete with the white man 
on the white man’s terms. He cannot do 
it. If he stays here in the north he must 
continue to hunt or trap, or work on the 
river, or in the mines, or the timber, and 
he is ever afterward dissatisfied with his 
lot. More, he has wasted the time he 
spent in filling his brains with useless 
knowiedge.” 

MacNair spoke rapidly and earnestly, 
and Chloe realized that he spoke from his 
heart and also that he spoke from a 
certain knowledge of his subject. She 
was at a loss for a reply. She could not 


Continued on page 80. 
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The cream of the world’s magazine literature. A series of Biographical, Scien- 
tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep you posted on all that ts 
new, all that 1s important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 


What Britain Is Doing 


A Story of the Immense Part the Empire 
Plays in the War. 


REMARKABLE article on “What Britain 

is Doing” appears in the National Geo- 
graphical Magazine from the pen of Sydney 
Brooks. It puts a new light on the part that 
Britain plays in the war plans of the Allies, 
bearing out in marked degree the statement 
recently made editorially by the Saturday 
Evening Pest to the effect that of all belliger- 
ents, not even excepting Germany, Britain was 
playing the most outstanding role. The article 
reviews Britain’s part in naval and army 
operations, in finance, in manufacture of mun- 
itions and supplying of foods and materials 
and in influence—the potency of her grim 
determination that the others feel behind 
them. It is especially interesting to read 
what is said with reference to sea power: 

I like to think of some future Mahan 
using the history of this war to point the 
deadly realities of sea-power. He will need 
no other example. Everything that naval 
supremacy means or can ever mean has been 
taught in the past 32 months in a fashion 
that he who travels may read. 

Suppose Great Britain had remained neutral 
and the British navy had never moved. What 
would have happened? The German and Aus- 
trian dreadnoughts, with a five-to-one pre- 
ponderance over the combined dreadnought 
strength of France and Russia, would have 
held an easy command over the sea. Germany 
could then have supplemented her land at- 
tack by disembarking troops on both the Rus- 
sian and the French coasts in the rear of 
the Russian and French armies; she would 
have shut off all the French oversea trade; 
she would have captured or destroyed or 
driven into port practically the whole of the 
French and Russian merchant marine; France 
would have been blockaded; with her chief in- 
dustrial provinces in German occupation, she 
would have been prevented from importing 
any food, any raw material, any munitions; 
while Germany would have been free to draw 
on the resources of the entire world. In less 
than six months, for all her magnificent valor, 
France could not but have succumbed. 

That was the Prussian calculation and it 
was a perfectly sound one; but it fell like a 
house of cards when Great Britain inter- 
vened. Instead of securing at once the com- 
mand of the sea, Germany lost it at once. 
Everything that she had hoped to inflict upon 
France and Russia by maritime supremacy 
was in fact inflicted upon herself. What has 
made it possible for us to land some 2,000,000 
men on the Continent of Europe, equipped 
with every single item in the infinitely varied 
paraphernalia of modern war? 

How have we been able to conduct simul- 
taneous campaigns in Egypt, East Africa, the 
Cameroons, Southwest Africa, the Balkans, 
and the Pacific? There are Russian troops 





fighting at this moment in France and round 
Salonika. How did they get there? 

From all the ends of the earth British sub- 
jects in hundreds upon hundreds of thou- 
sands have flocked to the central battlefield. 
What agency convoyed them? What power 
protected them? 

The United States has built up with the 
Allies a trade that throws all previous 
American experience of foreign commerce into 
the shade. But how many Americans, I won- 
der, stop to ask themselves how it is that this 
vast volume of merchandise has crossed the 
Atlantic in the midst of the greatest war in all 
history almost as swiftly and securely as in 
the days of profoundest peace? 

One by one Germany’s colonies have been 
torn from her grasp—those oversea posses- 
sions the children of so many hopes, the 
nursing plots of such vast ambitions; and not 
a single blow has been struck in defense of 
them by the fatherland itself. One and all 
have had to rely on their own isolated and 
local efforts. 

They have looked in vain to Germany. 
Germany—paralyzed by what power? Held 
down in helplessness by what mysterious 
spell? — has impotently watched her begin- 


nings of a world-wide empire shattered be 
neath her eyes 


How is it, again, that the Belgian army has 





been rearmed, reconstructed, and reequipped ? 








How is it that the Serbian fore have sir 

larly been rescued and remade? How is it 
that Russia has been remunitioned, that Italy 
1as been enabled to overcome her natural de 


ficiencies, that France, in spite of the loss of 
some of her most h ghly industrialized dis- 
tricts, is still, for purposes both of war and 
of commerce, a great manufacturing nation, 
and that all the Allies can import freely what 
they need from the neutral world? 

To what ubiquitous and unshakable power, 
stretching from Iceland to the Equator and 
back again, guarding all oceans, girdling the 
whole world, are these miracles due? They 
are due to jt one thing—the British navy 
Because of the British navy, Germany is a 
beleagured garrison, her strength steadily. 
ceaselessly sapping away; lan 
guishing physically 
blockade, and 


under the total loss of } 





+ 





her peopl 
ly under the 





economically 


Defeat the British navy 





Figures on the Melting Pot 


Some Interesting Facts With Reference 
to U.S. Immigration. 


N the course of an article in the National 

Geographic magazine, the following inter- 
esting information with reference to immigra- 
tion in the United States is brought out: 

Who can estimate our debt to immigration ? 
Thirty-three million people have made the long 
voyage from alien shores to our own since it 
was proclaimed that all men are born free and 
equal, and liberty’s eternal fire was kindled 
first on American soil! It is as if half the 
German Empire should embark for America, 
or all of England except the county of Kent 
It is as if all of the population of all of the 
States of the United States west of the Mis- 
sissippi, plus that of Alabama, should have 
come bodily to America. 

History records no similar movement of 
population which in rapidity or volume can 
equal this. Compared to it, the hordes that 
invaded Europe from Asia, great and enorm- 
ous as they were, were insignificant. 

Of the 33,000,000 who have come more 
than 14,000,000 still live among us, and their 
children and children’s children are now in 
good truth bone of our bone and blood of 
our blood. 

Not long ago America crossed the hun- 
dred-million line in the number of its citizens, 
and it is interesting to note the composition 
of that population. 

To begin with, there are 11,000,000 col- 
ored people, including negroes, Indians, Chin- 


ver 
in six weeks. There lies Germany neares 
road, not only to peace, ar nal 
victory. Take away from the Grand Alliance 
the support of the British navy and the whol 
structure collapses into nothingness 

ese, etc. Then there are 14,500,000 people of 
foreign birth among us. In addition to thes 

there are 11,000,000 children of foreign-born 
fathers and mothers and 6,500,000 childrer 
of foreign-born fathers and native mothers. or 
vice versa. When all of these have been de 


ducted from the 100,000,000, only 54,000,000 
remain of full white native ancestry 
Yet the 35,000,000 American people who are 


f foreign stock—that is, foreign born or the 


or 


children of a foreign-born parent—include 








some of the most illustrious citizens of our 
Republic. Even the President of the United 
States himself has only one ancestor who was 
born in America, and the list is long and 
notable o tatesmen, captains of industry 


















leaders of finance, invent rs, makers of litera 
ture and progress, who have strains of blood 
not more than one generation on this side of 
the sea. 

An examination of the statistics of Am 
ican immigration shows that since the founda 
tion of our ernment the United Kingdon 
of Great Britain and Ireland have contributed 
8,400,000 of her people ind Germany more 
than six million Ireland, with 1 har 
four million; Great Britain, with a little less 
than four million, and Scandinavia, with some 
thing less than two million, have togther with 


Germany, contributed more than half of the 
otal immigration to our shores since the 
beginning of the Revolutionary War. 

When we take the German immigration of 
the United States between 1776 and 1890 and 
compare it with that from other countries, a 
somewhat startling result, and one usually 
unsuspected, is disclosed. The total arrivals 
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of aliens in those 114 year yrregated Phew eanld 
15,689,000 of whom more than 6.000.000 w. re ‘ land 
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British and Irish and 5,125,000 were Germar Althouc} 
which shows that one alien out of every three tit . 
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United States, 
000 live in the cities. In j 

leading cities of the country do the 
of full native parentage constitute 





country’s 
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approximately 23,000,- 
only 14 of the 60 
whites 
as much as 
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Austria-Hungary stands next on t t of 

ntributors to the immigrant stream that g SHA ‘ 
flowed from Europe to Americ Alt igt 7 
Austro-Hungariar began t mmigrat , 
considerable numbers only when the arriva 
from western Europe had began to fall off C_H 
sufficient have come from the dual r r VW H 
to populate the State of Texas to prese¢ . 
lensity Italy |} t us « 1 her : 
people to duy he populatior Mi in 
Wyoming, Id Oregan, Nevad Utal 
Colorado, Arizor I New Mexi while 
England’s ar j ‘ il i’s contributio 
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New York Evening Post. 


Cesare in 


“A Masterful Retreat! 


nerica May Return Across poses There will be little immigratior ut 
the Sea. of France, for France is a nation of home- 
ywning peasants and France has never con- 

numbers to our popula- 


rue of Germany. 
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rT expressed by F rede ric and great stre tches of land In England too 
course of an article in Harper’s the state has been socialized to a remarkable 
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vastated. Many nobles who owned the great 
estates have been killed. Many of them are 
bankrupt. Their land holdings may be broken 
up into small farms. The state can only go 
on, taxes can only be collected if industry and 
agriculture are brought back to life. And 
the nations of Europe are turning their atten- 
tion to a consciously worked out agricultural 
programme for putting the returning soldiers 
back on the land. Not only that, but reports 
from steamship and railroad companies in- 
dictatethat large numbers of men are planning 
to return to Europe after the war. The 
estimates, based upon investigation, run as 
high as a million men. Poles and Hungar- 
ians are imbued with the idea that land will 
be cheap in Europe and that the savings they 
have accumulated in this country can be used 
for the purchase of small holdings in their 
native country, through the possession of 
which their social and economic status will be 
materially improved. 

I have no doubt but that the years which 
follow the ending of the war will see an exodus 
from this country which may be as great as 
the incoming tide in the years of our highest 
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immigration. Along with this exodus to Eur- 
ope, Canada will endeavor to repeople her 
land. Western Canada especially is working 
out an agricultural and land programme. Even 
before the war her provinces had removed 
taxes from houses and improvements and 
were increasing the taxes upon vacant land 
speculation. And this policy will probably be 
largely extended after the war is over. Eng- 
land, too, is developing a comprehensive land 
policy, and is placing returning soldiers upon 
the land under conditions similar to those pro- 
vided in the Irish Land Purchase Act. It is 
not improbable that the war will be followed 
by a breaking up of many of the great estates 
in England and the settlement of many men 
upon the land in farm colonies, such as have 
been worked out in Denmark and Germany. 
Even prior to the war Germany had placed 
hundreds of thousands of persons upon the 
state-owned farms and on private estates 
which had been acquired by the government 
for this purpose. Over $400,000,000 has been 
appropriated for the purpose of encouraging 
home-ownership in Germany during recent 
years. 


Mark Twain’s Brother 


Eccentric Career of Orion Clemens as 
Told by the Author. 


ARK TWAIN’S humor was sometimes 

shown to best advantage in his letters. 
Harper’s Magazine publishes a series of his 
letters to William Dean Howells, written dur- 
ing the time that the latter was editing the 
Atlantic Monthly. It is impossible to quote 
other,than a mere fragment from them, but 
one bit stands out as a gem, his description of 
the career of his eccentric brother, Orion Cle- 
mens. He writes to urge that Howells’ in- 
troduce Orion into one of his books and tells 
something of Orion’s life as follows: 


“Observe Orion’s career—that is, a little 
of it: He has belonged to as many as five dif- 
ferent religious denominations; last March he 
withdrew from the deaconship in a Congre- 
gational Church and the superintendency of 
its Sunday school, in a speech in which he 
said that for many months (it runs in my 
mind that he said 13 years) he had been a 
confirmed infidel, and so felt it to be his duty 
to retire from the flock. 

“2. After being a Republican for years, 
he wanted me to buy him a Democratic news- 
paper. A few days before the Presidential 
election, he came out in a speech and publicly 
went over to the Democrats; he prudently 
hedged by voting for 6 state Republicans, also. 

“The new convert was made one of the 
secretaries of the Democratic meeting, and 
placed in the list of speakers. He wrote me 
jubilantiy of what a ten-strike he was going 
to make with that speech. All right—but 
think of his innocent and pathetic candor in 
writing me something like this, a week later: 

“*T was more diffident than I had expected 
to be, and this was increased by the silence 
with which I was received when I came for- 
ward; so I seemed unable to get the fire into 
my speech which I had calculated upon, and 
presently they began to get up and go out; 
and in a few minutes they all rose up and 
went away.’ 

“How could a man uncover such a sore as 
that and show it to another? Not a word of 
complaint, you see—only a patient, sad sur- 
prise. 

“3. His next project was to write a burlesque 
upon ‘Paradise Lost.’ 

“4. Then, learning that the Times was pay- 
ing Harte $100 a column for stories, he con- 
cluded to write some for the same price. I 
read his first one and persuaded him not te 
write any more. 

“5. Then he read proof on the New York 
Evening Post at $10 a week and meekly ob- 
served that the foreman swore at him and 
ordered him around ‘like a steamboat mate.’ 

“6. Being discharged from that post, he 
wanted to try agriculture—was sure he could 





make a fortune out of a chicken farm. I 
gave him $900 and he went to a ten-house 
village two miles above Keokuk on the river 
bank—this place was a railway station. He 
soon asked for money to buy a horse and 
light wagon—because the trains did not run 
at church time on Sunday and his wife found 
it rather far to walk. 

“For a long time I answered demands for 
‘loans’ and by next mail always received his 
cheque for the interest due me to date. In 
the most guileless way he let it leak out that 
he did not underestimate the value of his 
custom to me, since it was not likely that any 
other customer of mine paid his interest 
quarterly, and this enabled me to use my 
capital twice in six months instead of only 
once. But also, when the debt reached $1,800 
or $2,500 (I have forgotten which) the inter- 
est ate too formidably into his borrowings, 
and so he quietly ceased to pay it or speak of 
it. At the end of two years I found that the 
chicken farm had long ago been abandoned, 
and he had moved into Keokuk. Later, in 
one of his casual moments, he observed that 
there was no money in fattening a chicken on 
65 cents worth of corn and then selling it 
for 50. 

“7. Finally, if I would lend him $500 a year 
for two years (this was 4 or 5 years ago) he 
knew he could make a success as a lawyer, 
and would prove it. This is the pension which 
we have just increased to $600. The first 
year his legal business brought him $5. It 
also brought him an unremunerative case 
where some villains were trying to chouse 
some negro ophans out of $700. He still has 
this case. He has waggled it around through 
various courts and made some booming 
speeches on it. The negro children have grown 
up and married off, now, I believe, and their 
litigated town-lot has been dug up and carted 
off by somebody —but Orion still infests the 
courts with his documents and makes the 
welkin ring with his venerable case. The 
second year he didn’t make anything. The 
third he made $6 and I made Bliss put a case 
in his hands—about half an hour’s work. 
Orion charged $50 for it—Bliss paid him $15. 
Thus four or five years of lawing has brought 
him $26, but this will doubtless be increased 
when he gets done lecturing and buys that 
‘law library.’ Meanwhile his office rent has 
been $60 a year and he has stuck to that lair 
day by day as patiently as a spider. 

“3. Then he by and by conceived the idea 
of lecturing around America as ‘Mark Twain’s 
Brother’—that to be on the bills. Subject 
of proposed lecture, ‘On the Formation of 
Character,’ 

“9. I protested, and he got on his war-paint, 
couched his lance, and ran a bold tilt against 
total abstinence and the Red Ribbon fanatics. 
It raised a fine row among the virtuous Keo- 
kukins. 

“10. I wrote to encourage him in his good 
work, but I had let a mail intervene; so by 
the time my letter reached him he was al- 


ready winning laurels as a Red Ribbon 
Howler. 

“11. Afterwards he took a rabid part in a 
prayer-meeting epidemic; dropped that to 
travesty Jules Verne; dropped that, in the 
middle of the last chapter, last March, to 
digest the matter of an infidel book which he 
proposed to write; and now he comes to the 
surface to rescue our ‘noble and beautiful 
religion’ from the sacrilegious talons of Bob 
Ingersoll. 

“Now come! Don’t fool away this trea- 
sure which Providence has laid at your feet, 
but take it up and use it. One can let his 
imagination run riot in portraying Orion, for 
there is nothing so extravagant as to be out 
of character with him.” 


How Batteries Are 
Hidden 


Ingenious Methods of “Masking” Guns 
Behind the Lines. 


LTHOUGH the guns behind the British 

lines are said to be so numerous that 
they could almost be placed in a line wheel 
to wheel stretching from the coast to Switzer- 
land, the fact remains that one may approach 
the front lines without seeing any trace of 
artillery in action. In the course of an article 
in the Windsor Magazine, dealing with the 
work of the British artillery, H. D. Girdwood 
explains by a description of the elaborate and 
ingenious methods of “masking” batteries. He 
says: 

It may come as a surprise to many readers 
to know that as one motors in the firing zone, 
or, nearer the treaches, proceeds on foot over 
roads along which it is far too dangerous for 
cars to go, one rarely spots our guns any- 
where. You may walk by a hedge, fence, or 
a thicket, and never dream that it masks an 
entire battery. 

I have often had the greatest difficulty, even 
after seeing the flash of a gun, in locating 
a particular battery. We have all grown ac- 
customed to the many disguises, such as paint- 
ing the guns to resemble branches and trunks 
of trees, which were used even here before 
the batteries went across to France. 

Unless one has been in the battle zone, 
it is impossible to realize how cleverly the 
guns are masked. To visit a concentration 
area, after three or four months of work, even 
to one well trained in topography, is a reve- 
lation. Roads and light railways seem to 
radiate in every direction. Farmyards every- 
where in the neighborhood are billeted with 
gunners and drivers, and the roads teem with 
long strings of motor lorries 

As the infantryman in the front-line 
trenches has his dug-outs, to which he pro- 
ceeds during bombardments, so his brother 
in the artillery has his own “funk-hole,” to 
which he retires on occasion. Many pleasant 
hours has the writer spent in these dug-outs 
while German shells were whistling overhead. 
These “funk-holes,” however, take a lot of get- 
ting used to before one can appreciate a rest 
in them, especially with our own batteries 
firing at one’s very elbows. The earth seems 
to tremble with each recoil of our guns, ren- 
dering sleep well-nigh impossible for the new- 
comer. 

Whether the artillery observation officer 
is away in some shell-crater in “No Man’s 
Land,” or in the fire and assembly trench, 
or perched aloft, cleverly concealed in some 
tree or sand-bagged terrace of a ruined build- 
ing, he is equally valuable as the eye for 
his battery. Perchance the C.O. may be de- 
pending on that tiny speck of an aeroplane 
over the Boche lines. In any case, the targets 
having been duly registered during periods 
of inactivity, the degree of destruction during 
the terrific bombardment preceding an attack 
is carefully telephoned or signalled to the 
gunners at frequent intervals. It is com- 
puted that, in the battle of the Somme, some 
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of our guns averaged no less than fourteen 
thousand rounds during the bombardment 


which flattened out the Hun’s trenches. ds 
stroyed his barbed wire entanglement ind 
maintained such a triple barrage that he wa 
unable to counter-attack. “Ah,” said a gur 
ner in a certain battery, “we are only giving 
he Germans a little of their own back t} 

they gave us in those terrible days at Mor 


when we were outmatched by four to on 
and my battery had but one gun left, and 
wo of us to fire it!” 


Christians In Society 


Can a Consistent Believer Take Part iy 
Social Functions? 
ais 

AN A consistent Christian remain in 

society? This question is often asked 
and has, in the answering, created much bit 
terneas and dissension. Charles Edward Jef- 
ferson, D.D., pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, essays an answer in Woman's 
Home Companion and succeeds in establish- 
ing the primary fact that Christianity in 
society is practicable. He succeeds also in 
smoothing away certain ideas with reference 
to the attitude of the Christian who essays to 
remain in society which have done much 
to cloud the issue. He then proceeds: 

A wise man long ago said this: “To every- 
thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven; a time to weep, and 
a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time 
to dance; a time to cast away stones, and a 
time to gather stones together; a time to em- 
brace, and a time to refrain from embracing; 
a time to get, and a time to lose; a time 
to keep, and a time to cast away; a time to 
rend, and a time to sew; a time to keep silence 
and a time to speak.” And if the wise man 
had cared to go on, he could have added that 
there is a time for afternoon teas, and a time 
for missionary meetings; a time for receptions 
and a time for the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper; a time to pray, and a time to chat 
and joke with one’s friends; a time to sing 
hymns, and a time to engage in social amuse- 
ments; a time to read the Bible, and a time 
to enjoy a sumptuous dinner. We err when 
we assume that a function is godless because 
it is not draped in the symbols of religion 
We can do all sorts of things to the glory of 
God, as the Apostle Paul reminds us, even 
such prosaic and mundane things as eating 
and drinking. 

Nor can society use the methods of Prophets 
and Apostles to accomplish its ends. A man 
in society is not under obligation to imitate 
the methods of Moses or Elijah or John the 
Baptist. The dinner table is no place for de- 
nunciation, nor is the parlor a suitable forum 
for debate. It is absurd to accuse society of 
being superficial and worldly because men and 
women in their social recreations do not dis 
cuss problems in theology, and carry on a pro- 
paganda or moral reform. The true aim is the 
same in society and in Church—the enlarging 
and enrichment of life, the extension of the 
reign of sympathy and good-will—but what is 
accomplished in one way in the Church will 
be accomplished in another way in society 
“God fulfills himself in many ways lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world.” For 
a Christian at a social function to talk to 
people about their souls would be not only bad 
manners, but also an exhibition of a lack of 
common sense. It converts one into a nuis- 
ance to act upon the idea that one must always 
be doing the same thing in the same way 
Sundry religious workers would be greatly 
helped by a few seasons in society. They 
would lose some of their boorishness—which is 
not a Christian virtue-—and would make ad- 
vancement in the difficult art of making them- 
selves agreeable. Conduct is not necessarily 
godless because the name of God is not men- 
tioned. We are in the way of Christian ser- 
viee when we are adding by our spirit and 
conversation to the agreeableness of life. The 
world needs a deal of sweetening, and this 
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Comfort, Health 


and Pleasure 





are all combined in that 
delicious “cooler” 


ICED POSTUM 


(Postum made in the usual way, 
chilled with ice, and served with 
sugar, and either a dash of lemon 
or cream to taste). 
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Don’t stand in front 


f h Cooking is such hot work these 
O t e stove days. Why not try Bovril lunches 
or Bovril suppers? A cup of Bovril and a few sand- 
wiches make a splendid summer meal, savoury, light, 
and sustaining—and ready the minute the water boils. 


Be sure to beep a bottle of Bovril always handy. 
S.H.B. 
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AVE no fear of wash- 


ing your fine linens, 
laces, draperies and delicate 
| garments as often as you 
wish if you use the mild, 
white Ivory Soap. Its qual- 
ity is in keeping with the 


choicest fabrics. 








IVORY SOAP 








0” PURE 








Made in the Procter & Gamble Factories at Hamilton, Canada 
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process is carried on by men and women who 
meet in the exchanges and amenities of social 
intercourse. Society is not necessarily of the 
evil one because it pays attention to the out- 
side of the cup and the platter. There is no 
reason why the outside of life should be al- 
lowed to become unkempt and drab. The 
appreciation and cultivation of the beautiful 
is one of the Christian duties often neglected. 
Satisfaction in beautiful houses, delight in 
beautiful dresses, pleasure in beautiful de 
corations, joy in beautiful music and paint- 
ings these are not evidences of a heart 
estranged from God The love of the beauti 
ful ought to be cultivated as well as the love 
of the true and the good 

But society, like all the other kingdoms of 


life, has in it the seeds of corruption. Unless 
safeguarded and revivified it inevitably tends 
to degenerate. Human nature has a strong 


lurch in the direction of the physical and the 
sensuous and the frivolous. Men and women 
alike easily lose their heads, they readily go 
to extremes. Some men go half crazy over 
money, some women go completely crazy over 
society fads. The stupid-headed and the shal- 
low-hearted are everywhere, and it is in 
society that they often give the sorriest ex- 
hibitions of themselves. There is a constant 
tendency toward lavish display, and a mighty 
push toward barbaric extravagance. Society 
has its rivalries as business has its compe 
titions. These rivalries often lead to fooleries, 
and finally end in disaster. There are forces 
in society always working in favor of physical 
and intellectual dissipation. Excess comes 
easily. Society in many a city is a wild whir] 
pool in which multitudes of women are 
wrecked both in body and in spirit. Society, 
unless held in check by men of character and 








women of 


the example of the Gadarene swine and rush 
violently down to destruction 

Here then is an opportunity for a Chris 
tian. Hereisa piece of the He avenly Father's 
business which Christians shoul 
Here is an arena in which one can save his 
soul by having others. Here is a call for 
social service. Social service is larger than 
we think. To many it is teaching poor girls 
how to sew, and interesting poor boys in tak- 
ing a bath. But holding the tone of society 
high—that is social service of the most mo 
mentous sort. 


common sense, is certain to follow 


should attend to 








Business Morals in 
Russia 


Punctilious Honesty Shown in the New 
Re public. 


; N INTERESTING pronouncement on the 
A score of the business morals of the Rus- 
sian people is made editorially by World’s 
Vork. That Russian business men are punc- 


the fol- 


tiliously honest is the point made ir 
lowing paragraphs. 

Bankers who have been in Russia and made 
careful inquiry about these matters say that 
the Russian people will never consider de- 
faulting on an obligation; that they do not 
know the meaning of default or repudiation 
of debt. They may at times need renewal of 
credit, but there is never any thought of not 
paying what they owe. .For that reason there 
is not likely to be any debate in Russia, as 
there was in this country after the Civil War, 
regarding the payment of government obliga- 
tions. Russia is now largely on a paper 
currency basis because of successive issues of 
legal tender notes to meet war expenses, and 
it is evident that it will take time and cour- 
age to bring it back to a sound monetary 
standard. Those at the head of the new 
Government, however, have already signified 
their intention to meet all financial obliga- 
tions. 

Our present stake in Russia is a compara- 
tively small one. Since the war started, two 
external loans totaling $75,000,000 have been 
placed here, and American investors are be- 
lieved to have purchased about $100,000,000, 


you. 


waar 
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par value, of internal loan bonds. Bank 
credits of about $75,000,000 more bring the 
total up to approximately $250,000,000. This 
compares with the more than $1,000,000,000 
of British Government obligations taken since 
the war started and the more than $725,- 
000,000 of French. 


Save the Horseshoe 
Fall 
Plan to Preserve the Scenic Beauty With- 
out Interfering With National 
Power Service. 


Fa HE world-renowned “Horseshoe Fall” at 
Niagara is no longer a horseshoe. For 
years it has been wearing down into an acute 
angle until the water at its sides forms cata- 
racts that almost face each other and mingle 
in a great welter of foam and spray. More- 
over, this part of the Fall appears to be de- 
livering just now a much smaller volume of 
water than it did a score of years or more 
ago. The responsibility, says The Literary 
Digest, has been almost universally laid on 
the diversion of the water for power develop- 
ment 

Based on this theory, public opinion has 
been arrayed against the proposition to di- 
vert additional water; and in recent years 
attention has been directed to schemes for 
obtaining power from other sources, such as 
the Whirlpool Rapids. John Lyell Harper, a 
well-known engineer, has just published a 
pamphlet entitled “The Suicide of the Horse- 
shoe Fall,” in which he maintains that the 
diminution in flow is only apparent, and is due 
to the changes in the contour of the precipice, 
the effect of which is to concentrate the flow 
in the centre so that a smaller proportion is 
discharged at the sides. We quote from a re- 
view of Mr. Harper’s pamphlet in Engineer- 
ing News (New York, December 14). Says 
this paper: 

“The visitor at Niagara who views the Fall 
from Goat Island now sees a huge mags of 
solid green water plunging over the preci- 
pice at the top of the horseshoe, while only a 
thin veil of water flows over at the sides. It 
is obvious that with the concentration of the 
flow in the centre of the stream, erosion there 
tends continually to become more and more 
rapid, and the concentration of flow at that 
point becomes still greater. Mr. Harper says: 

““*An entire cessation of the diversion of 
water from the river for power would not re- 
tard the self-destruction of the horseshoe 
form, but would rather tend to accelerate it. 
No negative action can preserve the horse- 
shoe, but positive action must be taken with 
courage and intelligence, and as soon as pos- 
sible, so that the greatest scenic spectacle in 
the United States may not be allowed to com 
mit suicide. 

It should be the policy of those control- 
ling the falis at Niagara to have constructed 
in the bed of the river, above the Horseshoe 
Fall, invisible current deflectors which would 
make impossible the gathering of the whole 
river into a deep, narrow gorge, and would 
again deflect the water over the sides and 
heels of a re-established horseshoe. 

““This would not only improve the present 
spectacle, but would cause the whole contour 
of the fall to wear uniformly, so that coming 
generations in viewing its beauty may also 
have before their eyes the emblem of good 
luck.’ 

“Mr. Harper further points out that the 
American Fall, on the eastern side of Goat 
Island, delivers only 5 per cent. of the total 
flow of the river, yet it forms at least a 
quarter of the total scenic spectacle. If the 
flow of the river in the Canadian channel were 
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This is the day of ‘‘captains.’’ The times call for captains in all 
lines of endeavor, military and industrial. Behind the captains 
in the Army and Navy must stand the captains of Industry. In 
war and in peace our national security is a question of factories 
and food. The best food for men and women who.plan and 
direct great enterprises 1s 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


a food that contains the greatest amount of strength-giving, body-building 
material with the least tax upon the digestion. In these times of food 
shortage and the high cost of living, don’t be satisfied with anything short 
of the whole wheat—and be sure it is Shredded Wheat—which is the 
whole wheat in a digestible form. Two or three of these Biscuits with 
milk make a nourishing, satisfying meal. Delicious with berries, sliced 
bananas, or other fruits. 
Made in Canada by 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Company, Limited 


Niagara Falls, Ontario Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East 
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7 Shi 4, VINVETVEDMAMSLNS SSAA 
9 Every mother knows what washing means for 
a family of children Little delicate garments 
lots of them ad! 









n, badly soiled, the sort that go to 

pieces qui vy by the rub-board grinding process of cleaning Lots of mending after 

i 7 the washing because of wash-board wear Lots of time and money spent in the 
| ' making Why wear them out and wear yourself out, in the process of cleaning? 
Time was that no better way existed, but is there any excuse for doing it that 


way now when 


The “‘EASY’’ Vacuum Washer has come to your relief 


It saves time and clothing—money—at a rate that you cannot afford t 
without it Actually cleans the clothes more thoroughly than you can do it by 
hand \ir pressure and vacuum suction as applied in the “EASY” Washer mear 
the greatest possible economy and the most complete freedom from washboard 
drudgery 

Comes in four models, hand, electric, water and gasoline engine power. ¢ 
shows model “C” electric 


Don’t let another day pass till you write for further particulars about 
wonderful labor and clothes savers 





@ Made-in-Canada EASY WASHER CO., 50 Clinton Place, TORONTO 
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ItIs Easy to Clean House 









the “OHIO” Way 


Without fuss or muss, without ache or 
fatigue you can have your home kept 
immaculately clean and sweet. All the 
awkward parts—the corners, the tricky 
bannisters and inaccessible radiat- 
ors become easy to clean, with the 
thorough cleaning 

















heaviest drudgery of housework—all these advantages for a few cents a day— 
why not get the OHIO? 
possess one. 


Dept. B. 








Suction 
Cleaner 








“OHIO” 


\\ The gets into every 
\\ corner, under and behind the 
\\ furniture, and makes short work 
\ of dirt and dust, sucking it up 
\\eagerly into the double-lined 
\dust bag. 


| The OHIO gives the housewife a 
// new lease on. her time, enables 
// her to have the housework fin- 

ished in half the usual time 
without that grimy tired feeling. 
It saves her strength, preserves 
her health and lightens the 
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We have payment plans that make it easy for you to 
Let us send you full particulars of the OHIO Easy-Payment Plan. 


The United Electric Company 
159 Richmond St. West TORONTO 























Keep Summer Trade Brisk 


The ‘*Perfection’’ Cooler, prominently displayed, be- 
comes a source of constant revenue during the summer 
months — people stop for a 
cooling drink and inecident- 
ally other purehases are 
made. This Cooler has the 
capacity for two beverages, 
also it has a_ distinctive 
feature — no ice nor water 
from the melting ice ean get 
into contact with the drink- 
ing beverages. This means 
a sanitary drink, pure and 
wholesome, a drink that 
gives satisfaction while leav- 
ing a pleasant memory that 
means a repetition when the 
next thirst approaches. 
Write for full particulars. 
Perfection Cooler Co. 
Limited 


21 Alice Street, TORONTO 
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spread around the whole length of the horse- 
shoe, as it is along the crest of the American 
Fall, Mr. Harper believes that not more than 
35 per cent. of the total discharge of the river 
so distributed would cover the entire pre- 
cipice at the Horseshoe Fall with a cascade 
more than twice as deep as that of the present 
American Fall, and would produce a scenic 
effect equal in grandeur and greater in ex- 
tent than the present Fall. 

“Mr. Harper is chief engineer of the Hy- 
draulic Power Company of Niagara, and is a 
member of the American Societies of Mech- 
anical Engineers, Civil Engineers, and Elec- 
trical Engineers, and the Electrochemical 
Society. He makes no suggestion in his 
pamphlet as to the methods by which the 
‘invisible current deflectors’ which he pro- 
poses could be constructed in the bed of the 
river above the Horseshoe Fall. Those who 
have visited Niagara and witnessed the wild 
torrent of water which sweeps down the rapids 
above the falls can form a conception of the 
heroic task that would be involved in build- 
ing any structure in these seething waters 
which could withstand them. 


Japan and Germany 


Will Friendly Relations Between Them 
Follow the War? 


followed the 
of Herr von Zimmerman 
Mexico and 

The Jap- 


anese have repudiated all knowledge of the 


discussion has now 


M a is “bre k” 


an alliance with 


suggesting 
Japan against the United States. 


matter and their denial 
fiedly by all 


is accepted unquali- 
who have stopped to consider the 
the Island 


Japanese writers are now 


position of Kingdom. However, 
freely discussing 
the position that Nippon will take after the 
war. Fairly the general 
opinion is that expressed by K. K. Kawakami 
He 


reviews the reasons for Japan's hostility to 


representative of 
in the course of an article in The Forum. 


his 
frankly that this 
the future. 
Germany; also, 


Germany, but it will be observed that ir 
closing paragraphs he states 


hostility need not continue in 


It depends, apparently on 


although this in not Britain 


and the United States. 


suggested, on 
He concludes: 


If a German-Japanese rapprochement is to 
follow the War, the Wilhelmstrasse must en- 
tirely abandon the tactics which it has hitherto 
practised in the Far-East. Fortunately both 
for Japan and for Germany, there is grow- 
ing evidence that such a modification of Ger- 
man policies will not be slow in coming. 
Admiral von Truppel, whom we have already 
quoted, frankly admits that German work in 
China can no longer be carried on without 
taking Japan into consideration.” 

Once Germany frankly admits her past 
blunders and shows an earnest desire to “make 
up” with Japan, there is no reason why the 
latter would not respond. Indeed, the gradual 
change of attitude which the German press 
and publicists have of late displayed in favor 
of Japan had, until the unfortunate Zimmer- 
mann occurrence, been highly appreciated in 
Tokyo. It is, of course, too early to predict 
what the post-bellum alignment of the Powers 
will be, but it is certain that when Germany 
abandons her political ambitions in China and 
concentrates her energies in the development 
of her colonial interests in Africa and other 
countries close to the Fatherland, Japan will 
be glad to co-operate with Germany in the 
development of China. With 
Japanese tutorage leading China into the path 
of progress and higher civilization, Germany 
will find a large new outlet for those machin- 
eries and manufactures stamped with the 
German mark. 

his seems obvious from Germany’s experi- 
ence in Japan, where her export in the past 
fifteen years rose from practically nothing to 
the sum of $34,197,000. 
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Established 1855 


Older ‘Than Confederation 
TAYLOR SAFES 


in Canada 12 Years Before Confederation 





LU CH that is familar history today 
l was preserved for us by “Taylor 
Safes” which protected valuable docu 
ments trom the decay of time, the 
ravages of fire and the nefarious de- 


signs of the thief. 
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safe constructon which has mata 
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Where shoes built on 
Neolin are ready today 


, ‘ ‘ 
erhaps you have not know: 1 é \ 


; Summer, \ ale if ordered t ¢ } Po ’ P \ . 
early last Fall or Winter \t ts the ticket illustrated | the “O"— leolin 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Limited 
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sANITON Every Room 


Ae 


i in Every Home 


should have walls and ceilings covered with a dur- 
able sanitary finish that can be washed-- - 


SANITMTNONIS 


is a durable oil paint that dries with a flat velvety finish. It is a 
much more durable wall covering than wall paper. — It is absolutely 
sanitary, and can be washed with soap and water without 1 Injury. 
It will not rub off and will last for years. 


SANITONE is made in white and twenty: four beautiful shades 


and can be applied on any surface. 


Our Decorative Department 1 is entirely at your services free of any charge or obligati m. Let us 
draw up color schemes and suggestions for interior and exterior painting. 


Ask your dealer or write ~~ ct 


for descriptive color card 


THE CANADA PAINT CO 


LIMITED 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Halifax 
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alted standard—highest quality. It ' r 
became and remained a passion with 5 tl 






him to produce 
excellence, and 
his watchword 
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A German Republic ?r 


If the Teutons are Turning Democratic 


Let Them Prove It. 


| N rHE course ot i vigorous editor il pro 
nou . Collier’s Weekly deals with 


incement 


outward semblance of democrac y that Ger- 


many has professed and puts forward the 
if tion that the rid der Ss proo ind 
, protes , dito read 
It may be that the Allies are in a bad state, 
that England is starving, France exha ed, 


Germany victorious all along the line We 





have no sources of exact informatior , but are 
forced to go for the hardest facts to ne 
papers that destroyed England by means 
Zeppelins two year igo and ir! lered 
Par s to Von Kluck a early as Sept I 
1914. On the other hand, faith t! ! 
YT s sometime } r 

German sources t ‘ i 
inything | i c g& or eve 
rem hoy of r t ] e a triur 
phant Germ ny} ( t ce! Yet 
German peace proy I intry 
started even earlier n Collier’s predicted 
This Government had hardly irmed up 
the war, there had been scarcely time to mak 
contracts for submarine chasers, before friend 


and agents of Germany began to talk of “peac« 
arrangements agreeable to the 
both nations.” In New 


interests of 
York there are a 
number of pro-German newspapers. There 
is one in particular which was so distinctly 
the propaganda that it became a public nu 
ance. After war was declared at 

many it was quiet for a f 


igainst Ger 
1 ew days, prob ibly 
from a judicious regard for its own safety 
Then it crept out of its hole to propose an 
immediate peace “based on an alliance be- 
tween Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States”—an exquisite idea, but not one that 
conveys a note of triumph 

Abroad there are other signs that while 
victory is sweet there can be too much of it 
It is palling on this meek and Christian 
dynasty. It seems as if they would almost 
welcome the homely fare of defeat. Nothing 
is more certain than that the autocracy has 
as firm a grip as ever on public opinion in 
Germany. What is published in the papers 
is published by permission. What is discussed 
in the Reichstag is agreeable to the men who 
control the military policy of the Government 
Why has absolutism softened? Why are un- 
heard-of constitutional reforms openly dis- 
cussed? Why is Maximilian Harden per- 
mitted to denounce the Government and call 
for radical reorganization? Why isa socialist 
sent on a Government mission to confer with 
foreign socialists and when he returns ap- 
pointed to the head of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag? Why are the editor- 
ial rooms of Vorwdrts no longer in the county 
jail? 

Germany, the Germany of blood and iron, 
of rule or ruin, has suddenly gone democratic. 
The Kaiser, in effect, is saying to the demo- 
cracies of the world: “Look, I-am no longer 
supreme. I have seen the error of my ways 
I withdraw from power, or, if you like it 
better, I have been forced out by a great up- 
heaval of popular sentiment, for which in- 
structions have been issued through the cus- 
tomary police and journalistic agencies. You 
refuse to discuss terms of peace with m« 
Vv ry well, } 


then, I no longer speak for the 





German people. They will speak for 
selves through my Reichstag. It is an admir 
able instrument of public thought I know, 
for my glorious and invincible ancestors mad 
l themselves and I have added a few n\ l 
tions of my own. It is composed, as you see, 
of lawyers, merchants, journalists, social 

just the sort of honest fellows who mak 

» House of Representatives at Washing 
There will be no longer a question of an aut 
crat imposing his w I rid, | 
mocracy shall speak to democracy 1 repub 
n everything but name to her sister republic 
in nothing but name. These two democraci 


have a common culture, and surely the land of 
Karl Marx and Beethoven can address the 
land of Washington and Sousa? You say you 
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Blue-jay 


Millions upon millions of corns have been removed the Blue-jay way. 
Millions of families keep a supply on hand, and they never have corns, 
You, too, can be freed now and forever. 
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the easy way—brings instant relief from pain. 
your corns are gone in 48 hours. 
Some very stubborn cases require a second or third treatment. 


Blue-jay is the scientific way. 
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bring right to your door the con- 
veniences of a beautiful, durable 
garage all your own. Pays for itself 
twice over in no time. Clean, sani- 
tary, fits any car. Comes in sections made 
of sheet metal, portable, easily erected. 
Let your garage rent go to beautify your 
home grounds with a Pedlar Garage. As 
low in price as will buy a good garage. 
Write for the Perfect Garage Booklet M.M 
THE PEDLAR PEOPLE, LIMITED 
Executive Office and Factories; Oshawa, Ont. 


car, 
now, when 
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Branches; Montreal - Ottawa - Toronto - London - Winnipeg 


Paying out cold cash every 
month to fatten some garage 
keeper’s purse was always a 
wasteful way of keeping up 

particularly 


and more 
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feel no hostility to the people of Germany. 
Then there can be no obstacle to an arrange- 
ment for peace. Let the democracy of Ger 
many and the democracy of the United States 
of North America embrace!” 

To the casual observer it sounds a good dea! 
less like a note of triumph than an acknowledg 
ment of defeat. There was no talk of “Ger 
man democracy,” “constitutional reforms,” or 
a “constitutional monarchy” after the peace 
of Versailles. If the German people wish to 
treat for peace as a republic, they should not 
overlook one small preliminary. They hav 
only to become a republic. 


Finance in Paraguay 
A View of Money Conditions in Thi 
Easy-Going Re public. 


teresting descriptior 


| N THE course of an in 


of the South American Republic of Para 


guay, J. O. P. Bland writes in the Edinburg 
Review as foll 

The present condition of the Republic 

1 ly reflected 1 s currency, W hich consists 
entirely of greasy paper. The Par: iguayar 
dollar (peso fuerte) is worth, as I have said 
between three and four cents gold, times go 
The average peon laborer can earn ten of 
these dollars say, eighteen pence a day 
The bate necs ties of life, including house 
rent, are comparatively cheap, but everything 
of the nature of imported or manufactured 
goods is extremely dear. Boots, for exampl 
are beyond the means of the working clas 
so that men, women, and children -every or 
in fact, except politicians and policemen gO 


barefoot. Leggs cost fifteen dollars a dozer 
a ride in a tramear a dollar. Even largesse to 
a beggar or a bootblack must take the form 
of a bank-note. Every Indian market-woman, 
in exchange for her fowls, fish, or fruit, goes 
home with a fat wad of this paper, to whicl 
each day's use adds its tale of ragged greasi 
ness. The lowest note value is fifty centavos 
roughly, three farthings. For the printing 
of these notes the Government has gone to 
the American Bank Note Company of New 
York, and acquired a very creditable speci 
men of steel engraving. It has probably never 
occurred to any market-woman, or indeed to 
any patriotic legislator, to inquire what pro 
portion the cost of printing bears to the 
purchasing value of these scraps of paper, or 


to trace the connection between this sort of 





1p,= frenzied finance and the chronic insolvency of 
Find de Rent) Parner ve _ 
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A narrative of cireus life in 
Canada, by L. B. Yates, the fa- 
mous writer of race horse and 
circus stories, and ereator of 
‘Paragon Pete” and “The 
Singin’ Kid.” LL, 


a Canadian 


\ strong article on the oTranit- 
ing of titles in Canada bv a 


well know] 
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Some remarkable narratives 


from men at the front. 
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These Are The Hours That Count 































































OST of your time is mortgaged to work, meals and sleep. But the hours 

after supper are yours, and your whole future depends on how you spend 
them. You can fritter them away on profitless pleasure, or you can make those 
hours bring you position, money, power, rea/ success in life. 


Canada needs trained men. Never were opportunities so great. Thousands of splendid, 
good-paying positions are waiting in every field of work for men framed to fill them. There's a 
big job waiting for yow—in your present work, or any line you choose. Get ready for it! 
You can do it without losing a minute from work, ora wink of sleep, without hurrying a single 
meal, and with plenty of time left for recreation. You can do it in one hour after supper eac! 
night, right at home, through the International Correspondence Schools. 


Yes—You Can Win Success in an Hour a Day 


Thousands upon thousands of Canadians have proved it. J. F. Parker, of Winnipeg, — 
from a $40 a month job to a $6,000 a year income as a contractor. Wm. T. Grithths advanced 
from carpenter to superintendent of construction for Lyall & Sons, Ottawa. These and hundreds 
of other architects and contractors climbed to success through I. C. S. help. E. H. Monr 
chief engineer of the Dominion Textile Company, Windsor, and hundreds of other engineers 
won their way to the top through I. C. S. spare-time study. Many of Canada’s foremost sales 
and advertising managers prepared for their present positions in spare time under I.C. S. instruction. 

For 25 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, railroads all over Canada—in all lines of 
technical and commercial work—have been winning promotion and increased salaries through the I. C. S. 
Since 1891, 115,200 men in the Dominion have been helped to bigger careers by the I.C.S. plan. More 
than 6,500 are getting ready right now for the bigger jobs ahead. 


- — 0 > ese AR OUT HERE wwe ee ee eee 
Your Chance Is Here! INTERNATIONAL ( CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come to you. ere tnt perm oon aa arden 
No matter what your handic: ips, or how small your means, we ion oF ih the subject, & a bY mark omeniens 
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have a plan to meet your circumstances. No matter how 
limited your previous education, the simply written, wonder 
fully illustrated I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some one of the 280 
I. C. S. Courses will surely suit ‘our needs. 


Make Your Start Now! 


When everything has been made easy for you—when one hour a day | mf 
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The Smile That Won’t Come Off 


Light Fours 


Touring $975 
$950 
- $1110 


Roadster 


Country Club 


Model 85-Fours 


Touring 
Roadster 
Coupe - 
Sedan - 


$1250 
- $1230 
- $1750 
- $2030 


All prices f.0.b. point 
of shipment. Subject to 
change without notice. 


MACLEAN’ 


What is her smile worth to you? 
Probably nothing you could do would 
bring quite so much gladness into her life 
as to drive home some afternoon and say 
“How do you like your new car?” 

It would mean her liberation—and a 
bigger, broader, healthier, happier life for 
the whole family. 

Isn’t that worth far more than it costs? 

In the Willys-Overland line of motor 
cars is the car of her heart’s desire which 
you can buy for her and still keep on 


Catalogue 


Ss 


on 


MAGAZINE 


friendly terms with your pocketbook. 

Huge production enables us to dis- 
tribute costs over a larger number of 
cars and to produce every type of car 
with virtually the same proportionate 
saving as though our entire production 
was centered on the one model of your 
selction. 

See the Willys-Overland dealer and 
make your selection now so that she may 
begin without delay to wear “the smile 
that won’t come off.” 


request 


re ‘ ‘ 
Willys-Overland, Limited 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Cornmercial Wagons 
Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Ontario 
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Continued from page 72. 
the treasury. Such things are nobody’s busi- 
ness. The little groups of gesticulating citi- 
zens, that discuss politicis with such eloquent 
fervor on the sidewalks, allot their praise or 
blame to public men entirely by results, as- 
sessed in terms of loaves and fishes. 

In a community where the “emerged tenth” 
looks frankly to the State, expecting to be 
maintained in dignified ease from the public 
funds, it were churlish to reproach the general 
body of citizens, either for their habits of 
cheerfully improvident indolence, or for their 
destructive methods of remonstrating with the 
powers that be, whensoever there are not 
enough loaves and fishes to go round You 
cannot persistently inculcate the modern 
socialist doctrine of rights without corres 
ponding duties, and then expect a lively sense 
of public service in the electorate. But, to 
give him his due, your Paraguayan, even when 
he sets out to wreck public buildings, as a 
protest against the words and works of public 
men, preserves something of the manners of a 
gentleman and a philosophic quality of ur- 
banity. It is chiefly this quality, together 
with the humblest peon’s complete lack of 
snobbery, which somehow compels one to a 
sneaking sympathy with him, even though we 
may know that he treats his womanfolk as 
beasts of burden and pawns his thirsty soul 
for cana. As you saunter through the streets 
of the sleeping town at midday (it takes its 
siesta from 11.30 to 2.30, be the weather hot 
or cold), gradually the earnestness of all our 
hustling, bustling civilization, our cult of 
machinery and Mammon, seems charged with 
futility, and this people almost justified, if 
only because its individual soul (for what it 
may be worth) is still its own. In such an 
atmosphere as this, it is not possible to main- 
tain grimly protestant moods of moral super- 
iority. Easier far, and possibly wiser, to let 
oneself drift uprotesting on the placid tide 
of manana and mas o menos. 

This facile descent, this process of adapta- 
tion to environment, is frequently rapid, but 
rarely complete. A Chicago “drummer” never 
attains to it, and a Frenchman seldom. 
Irishmen achieve it best, especially in the 
life of the “camp,” because of the elementally 
human quality in the philosophy of the Celt 

that something which enables him to sympa- 
thize instinctively with his primordial Para- 
guayan brother; and also because he himself 
has never wittingly yielded to the tyranny of 
the Time machine. 


German Colonies 
Must Be Kept 


Reasons Why the Conquered Territories 
Should Not be Returned. 


ERMANY’S colonies are practically all in 
in the hands of the Allies now and will 
unquestionably weigh in the consideration of 
peace terms. In the course of an article in 
The Contemporary Review, however, John H. 
Harris advances the opinion, first, that these 
colonies are worthless to Germany and, second, 
that for reasons which he outlines they should 
be retained. It is interesting to quote: 
There are three cardinal facts which should 
be borne in mind in conection with Germany’s 
Colonial Empire. First, almost the entire 
areas of these colonies are incapable of white 
colonization; secondly, and this, I repeat, is 
of immense political importance, Germany 
knows that without the conquest or the an- 
nexation of populous Asiatic or other African 
territories, her colonies were doomed to ulti- 
mate bankruptcy; finally, that the value of 
any of these colonies, if they should come under 
the flag of England, France, or even Portugal, 
would be increased tenfold for the simple 
reason that either of these Powers could do 
what Germany cannot — namely, populate 
them. 
When we turn to the potential assets of the 
German colonies, a vision of incalculable 
wealth confronts the eye. Happily there is 


very little gold, the frantic searching for | 


Continued on page ‘77. 
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No Fancy Food 
This Bubbled Wheat 


Make no mistake about these airy tidbits—these flimsy, flaky bubbles— 
puffed from wheat and rice. 
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They are no mere food confections 


Their inventor is Prof. A. P. Anderson. And they represent the utmost 
in scientific foods. 


Their nut-like flavor comes from terrific heat. The grains are all shot 
from guns. They are puffed by a hundred million steam explosions, caused 
in every kernel. 


The purpose and result are to blast every food cell, so digestion is easy 
and complete. Thus every atom of the whole grain feeds. And the foods 
don’t tax the stomach. 


These are delightful dainties. They seem, perhaps, like a breakfast 
garnish. But they are really the greatest foods ever created from wheat or 
rice. The better you know them the more you will serve them. Every ounce 
is an ounce of clear nutrition. Many foods are toy foods in comparison. 








Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Each 15c Except in Far West 























Float In Milk Eat Like Peanuts 


The grains are crisp and toasted, and four Douse with melted butter for children to 
times as porous as bread. eat at play. 


These are all-day-long foods in July. Keep plenty of each on hand. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Peterborough, Canada Sole Makers Saskatoon, Canada 


1624 
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HELP! We can help you to select 


A Summer Tour 
A Summer Resort 
A Summer Fishing Trip 





A Summer Canoe Route 


in 


New Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 


Send for:—Bras d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton; Abegweit-Prince Edward Island; Storied Halifax ; 
La Baie de Chaleur; Notes by the Way Montreal and East; Notes by the Way Quebec 
and West; Out-of-Door Quebec and the Maritime Provinces; Out-of-Door in Northern 
Quebec and Northern Ontario; Summer Excursion Fares. 


C. A. HAYES, 
General Traffic Manager. 
H. H. MELANSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 
MONCTON, N.B. 
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which is not merely the root of all evil, but, 
economically, is the “scarlet woman” of the 
financial world, whose chief function appears 
to be the dissipation of capital. Vegetable 
ils and butters—the Consols of the tropics 

ibound, edible butters from cocoanuts, ground 
nuts and oil palms for the production of salad 
ils and “nut butter at popular prices,” cocoa- 
butter from the cocoa beans for delectable 
pomades, and the healing ointments of medi- 


cal sciencs After vegetable butters come a 
host of commodities jostling each other for 
pre-eminence cocoa, rubber, cotton, sizal, 


mahogany, diamonds, and spices 

The areas capable of largest productivity 
are the Cameroons and Togoland. These two 
colonies, which had a pre-war export of vege- 
table butter products of £300,000, have a 
combined area of 225,000 square miles, while 
the neighboring British territory of Nigeria, 
only half as large again and with approxi- 
mately the same “butter” productivity, has 
an export of £5,000,000. It would be perfectly 
safe to calculate that after ten vears of Bri- 
tish rule the butter exports of Togo and the 
Cameroons would exceed £3,000,000. But it is 
doubtful whether Germany, unless she con- 
trols new and populous areas either in Asia 
or Africa, could raise the export much beyond 
the £800,000 

The same arguments apply to cocoa. Togo- 
land, the Cameroons and the British Gold 
Coast, all commenced the production of cocoa 
approximately at the same period. The Gold 
Coast and Ashanti measure only 80,000 square 
miles as compared with their sister German 
colonies of 225,000 square miles T he cocoa 
production of the smaller British territory 
was, prior to the war £2,500,000, as compared 
with only £220,000 for the larger German 
territories with similar productive capacity 
The production of cocoa in the British areas 
was £30 per square mile, as compared with a 
fraction less than £1 per square mile in 
German territory. It should not be difficult 
task for an Administration adopting British 
principles to raise the cocoa export of the 
German territories from £220,000 to some- 
thing over £3,000,000. German East Africa 
and the South Pacific Islands are also cap- 
able of producing an enormous quantity of 
vegetable butter Copra, the flesh of the 
cocoanut, one of the most nutritious and, at 
the same time, germ-proof ingredients of the 
best margarine, represents already 90 per 
cent. of the Pacific exports 

Whilst vegetable oils and butters constitute 
the major exports of the German colonies, 
they are only exported to day to the veriest 


fraction of their capacity. There are other 
subsidiary possibilities of large and increasing 
value Besides vegetable butter, the Came 


roons abound in African mahogany, and there 
are still large supplies of virgin rubber pos- 
sessing some market value. In Togoland, 
there are possibilities of cotton in three large 
provinces, and ground nuts once had a phe- 
nomenal export which would have been main- 
tained but for the folly, to say nothing of the 
crime, of killing off the producers. German 
South-West has diamonds which will find 
a good market when it so pleases Kimberley, 
but copper and the cultivation of cotton have 
to ask nobody's permission to come into more 
energetic activity, providing the countless 
Herreros could either be called back to life 
or be replaced from other parts of the world. 
German East Africa not only produces some 
vegetable butter, but has a good chance of 
ultimately capturing the sisal markets of the 
world and a certainty of so doing if the up- 
heaval in Mexico should lead to the liberation 
of the slaves of the henequen kings of the 
Yucatan. 

The one supreme consideration, the bed-rock 
fact which explains the stunted economic 
growth of the German colonies, is that in 
spite of all her expenditure of money and 
energy, the colonies were not what Germany 
so sorely needed namely, areas capable of 
absorbing her surplus population. This car- 
dinal fact has never been grasped by British 
or any other public opinion. A territory to be 
colonizable must be suited to the domestic 
life of a white race; it must permit the birth, 
education, and up-bringing of white children. 
In the million square miles of the German 
African and South Pacific Colonies, there 
were, prior to the outbreak of war, less than 
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The Common-sense Thing To Do 


The most sensible way for solving the paint question is—to paint. 
Looked at from a common-sense viewpoint, paint is easily one of the 
best investments that money can be put to. Granting, of course, that 
the paint is a good, durable paint, such as 


JAMIESON’S 


Ready Prepared Paints and Varnishes 
For the smal) outlay involved, your home is protected 
from dampness, and the ravages of frost and decay 
Your home is wonderfully improved in appearance 
















and enhanced in value, and you, yourself, feel better 
You have a sense of pride and comfort worth dollars, 
to say nothing of your increased prestige in the com- 
munity Do the common-sense thing, paint your city 
house and country home with “Jamieson’s” Paints 
the paint of quality and durability 


Order from your dealer. 


R. C. Jamieson & Co. 


Limited 


tablished 1888 
MONTREAL 
Vancouver Calgary 


Owning and operating P. D. 
Dods & Co., Limited 

















The more you know about 
coffee—and the more part- 
icular you are about aroma 
and flavour—the more you will 


appreciate “SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE. Once you have tried it, 
your choice will always be Chase & 
Sanborn’s “SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—ground—pulverized—also 
fine ground for Percolators, Never sold in bulk. i86 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL, 











DOMINION EXPRESS 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
Every traveller should carry them. 


They identify you and protect you 
against loss. Ask our agents 


WS them. 
~ 





The one medium of quality and of national circulation is MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE. You can find no substitute for it at a lower cost, and none 
that will carry your proposals or announcement with greater acceptability. 
Published by The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited, 143-153 University Ave., Toronto. 
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providing she is prepared to regard Colonial 
expansion as an opportunity for service, and 
not that the territories should only be ex- 
‘loited in the interests of the Mother Country. 


No Supermen in 
this War 


The Conflict is too Great to be Dominated 
by Single Figures. 


IDNEY LOW writes in The Fortnightly 

an extremely able treatise on “The Pass- 
ing of the Superman,” showing that the war 
has not produced figures which dwarf the 
stage as in the great wars of the past It is 
perhaps that the present war is too great, too 
all-embracing, to allow any one figure, no 
matter how powerful, to monopolize any single 
phase of it. Mr. Low discusses this interest- 
ing subject, in part, as follows: 

rhe greatest of all wars has so far thrown 
up no supremely great personality. We have 
got rid of what Mr. Wells, with one of his 
irradiating flashes of insight and description, 
calls the Effigy: the great, caracoling, threat- 
ening, overbearing figure that looms so large 
in the foreground of all the wars and con- 
quests of the past. Always when you turn 
back to these things the interest centres dra- 
matically round an individual. The Man has 
so overshadowed the Event that most often 
we have forgotten the latter and remember 
only the former. It is of Rameses or Sesos- 
tris, Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar, Attila, Charle- 
magne, Genghis Khan, Charles XII., Peter the 
Great we think rather than of the kingdoms 
they devoured, the empires they founded or 
destroyed, the hosts they led to the slaughter. 
History flattens out before many minds a 
rather dull, level expanse, like the plain of 
Thebes with the Colossi towering above it to 
catch the sunbeams. It is the big man who 
often gives his name to the epoch: the age 
of Augustus, the age of Mohammed, the Na- 
poleonic period, the Bismarckian era, and so 
forth. 

But this marvellous stretch of time through 
which we are passing will not, it seems, be 
known as the Age of Anybody. We have 
no Effigy really worth a show-case in the his- 
toric museum, though several of the nations 
engaged have made some well-intentioned 
efforts to create one. Ve have felt some- 
how that we “want a hero,” like Byron when 
he started upon “Don Juan.” The research 
after this object of desire has not been con- 
spicuously successful. The Germans do their 
best with Hindenburg; but it is surmised 
that the strategy and battle-schemes are really 
worked out by Ludendorf and other useful 
subordinates, and that Hindenburg himself 
may be only a clumsy wooden image, “made in 
Germany” to order and scale. In France there 
was at first some disposition to cast Joffre 
for the part; but that modest, methodical, 
painstaking, and unimaginative commander is 
not of the stuff whereof effigies are made, 
and he showed an absolute disinclination to 
appear in this rele. Among ourselves a con- 
scientious endeavor was made for a time to 
find what he wanted in Kitchener, the strong, 
silent man, the organizer of victory. But, 
alas! the Dardanelles report is out; and what- 
ever may be said of that inconvenient, and 
inconveniently timed, document, it must be ac- 
knowledged that it makes sad havoc with the 
Kitchener legend. 

And the Effigy-Statesman is apparently as 
obsolete as the Effigy-Warrior. We look in 
vain for the Cromwell, the Lincoln, the Ca- 
vour, the Chatham, even the Choiseul or the 
Alberoni, of the Great War. We are still 
conscious of the old tradition which tells us 
that when great things are being done there 
should be a Great Man somewhere to see to 
the doing of them. So we are hoping that 
the Prime Minister may fill the void. 

We have no hero; but a superabundance of 
heroes. We live, as Mr. Wells says, amid a 
torrent of heroism. But it is the heroism of 
the common unregarded human being, the 
man who was just food for powder or food 
for pikc s in the olden wars. 
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: Build The Most?” 


4 
ey O be exact, quite fifty per cent. of them are 50 feet long and 
= cm either 18 or 25 feet wide. 

8 I Most of them are divided into two separate garden plots 
% by a partition across the centre. ‘ 

¥ By far the greater number built last year, were 25 feet wide. 
. This width gives you an extra bench space, well worth the small 
a differenee in cost over the 18 feet width. 
<) After having built and followed the building of greenhouses of 
a different kinds for considerably over half a century, the Sectional Iron 
te Frame still has our unqualified preference. 
a] Into the houses we so build, you can put your money, knowing 
3 you have a time-tested construction, erected by the oldest firm in the 


1 
Ee business. Our New Catalogue No. 322 you are welcome to 
" If you desire to see a representative, write to our office nearest you 


Jord @Burnham@, 


LIMITED, OF CANADA 
Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 








Royal Bank Bldg. ° - - - - - TORONTO 
Transpertation Bldg - - - - - MONTREAL 
Factory - - - - ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO } 











Meet me at the TULLER for value, service, home comforts 


New Hotel Tuller 


Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car. 
get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up Double. 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.00 Single, $3.00 Up Double 
100 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.50 Single, $4.00 Up Double 
100 Rooms, Private Bath, $3.50-$5.00 Single, $4.50 Up Double 


TOTAL 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS. All Absolutely Quiet 
Two Floors-Agents’ Sample Rooms New Unique Cafes and 
Cabaret Excellente 
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The Importance of 


Britain Should Have Concentrated on the 
War Problems of the East. 


U NDER the heading “A Criticism of Allied 
Strategy.” H. Sidebotham contributes a 
remarkably interesting article in The Atlantic 
Monthly. He adopts the view that Britain 
should have concentrated on the east rather 
than throwing her great weight against the 
western front. France, he claims, could have 
maintained a successful defensive. Then the 
following plan could have been followed out. 

If the danger caused by the entry of Tur- 
key into the war were to be regarded through 
British spectacles, the area indicated was 
clearly Syria, with or without Mesopotamia. 
When Turkey became an enemy the founda- 
tions of our whole Eastern policy suddenly 
gave way. For more than a century we had 
supported her, because an independent and 
friendly Turkey was supposed to be necessary 
to the safety of our Indian Empire. Turkey 
was the buffer state between that Empire and 
Russia, and the first and main effect of her 
hostility, so far as England was concerned, 
was that the communications through Egypt 
were endangered. The surest way of defend- 
ing Egypt and the communications with India 
was by attacking the communications of Tur- 
key with the East. Turkey has only two 
routes to the East that matter—one along the 
northern shores of Asia Minor leading to 
Armenia, which was clearly the concern of 
Russia; the other through the Cilician Gates 
into Syria, and this wasclearly our concern. 
A auite small military effort, made as soon 
as Turkey declared against us, would have 
given us Alexandretta and prevented Turkey 
from using the Bagdad railway and from re- 
inforecing Syria with troops or munitions. 
Under these circumstances a serious attack 
on Egypt would have been quite out of the 
question. There might have been two sup- 
plements to this plan. If Akabah had been 
seized, we should not only have secured this 
flank of Egypt against attack but we should 
have cut Turkey’s communications with Ara- 
bia by the Hedjaz railway. It might also have 
been convenient to seize the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf up to the confluence of the Tigris 
and Euphrates; but this campaign had no 
urgency. Can it be doubted that the cutting 
of Turkey’s railway communications with the 
East would have been infinitely more useful, 
not only to ourselves, but to the cause of the 
Allies as a whele, than, say, the dubious vic- 
tory of Neuve Chapelle? 

A second alternative would have been the 
forcing of the Dardanelles and the capture of 
Constantinople. If the first of the plans 
that are now being outlined would have in- 
sured the safety of Egypt and of the com- 
munications with India, and the defeat of 
Germany’s Bagdad railway schemes, the suc- 
cess of this second plan, by opening com- 
munications into Russia and breaking the 
blockade under which Russia was suffering, 
might perhaps have saved her from the heavy 
defeats of 1915, and would in any case have 
dealt a fatal blow at Germany’s ambitions in 
Turkey—a blow that would have been a dra- 
matically just retribution for the criminal 


* folly of the General Staff in invading Belgium. 


Begun early and without the distraction of a 
premature offensive in the West, this enter- 
prise would not have been impossible of ac- 
complishment; and success would also have 
saved Serbia by preventing Bulgaria from 
taking the side of Germany. 

A third alternative—though much more dif- 
ficult of accomplishment—would have been so 
to strengthen Serbia that she not only could 
have resisted invasion, but might have de- 
veloped an offensive against Hungary. This 
plan would have fitted in with the Russian 
strategy of concentration against Austria; 
it would have been invaluable if Roumania 
had come in early; and if our positions had 
been well established, it would have saved 
Roumania when she did come in. But the 
practical difficulties might very well have been 
insuperable, and this alternative cannot com- 
pare in attractiveness with the first and 
second. 
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Dardanelles campaign, again, was ruined 
partly by bad management, but mainly by a 














strange lack of appreciation of the great 
prize for which we wet working Mr 
Churchill was one of the very few Engl n 
who realized that the logical sequence of 
Marne victory was, first, the defense of Bel 
gian Flanders, and after that a vigorous 
offensive, not against the strongest part of 
the enemy’s defenses, but against the weakest 
point at which victory would have given de 
cisive results This was, undoubtedly, Cor 
stantinople. Such a prize, once we had en 
tered for it, was worth every man that we 
could spare after the defence of our lines 
in the West had been made secure 

Finally, after the failure of the second al 





a a 
ternative, the third was tried under circum 











stances that insured failure from the very 
outset. It would have been at least an ir 
telligible though not policy to refuse 
at the outset to have ing to do with ar 
Eastern campaign of ‘e and to ec ' 
all our offensive efforts to the West. It would 
have been equally intelligible, and product 
under wise direction of immensely important, 
perhaps decisive results, to confine ourselves 


on the West to a strict policy of defence, and 
to throw ourselves with all the vigor of whicl 
we were capable on the weak easterly wing of 
the hostile coalition. But the policy actua 

adopted, of attempting simultaneous offensives 
on both East and West fronts, was doomed to 
failure from the outset. Either West or East 
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dispute him, for he had told her not to be- 
lieve him; to go see for herself. She did 
not believe MacNair, but in spite of her- 
self she was impressed. 

“The missionaries are doing good! 
Their reports show 

“Their reports show! Of course their 
reports show! Why _ shouldn’t they? 
Where do their reports go? To the people 
who pay them their salaries. Do not un- 
derstand me to say that in all cases these 
reports are falsely made. They are not 
—that is, they are literally true. A mis- 
sion reports so many converts to Chris- 
tianity during a certain period of time. 
Well and good; the converts are there 
they can produce them. The Indians are 
not fools. If the white men want them 
to profess Christianity, why they will 
profess Christianity—or Hinduism or 
Mohammedism! They will worship any 
god the white man suggests—for a fancy 
waistcoat or a piece of salt pork. The 
white man gives many gifts of clothing, 
and sometimes of food—to his converts. 
Therefore he shall not want for converts 
—while the clothing holds out!” 

“And your Indians? Have they not 
suffered from their contact with you?” 

“No. They have not suffered. I 
know them, their needs and requirements, 
and their virtues and failings. And they 
know me.” : 

“Where is yeur fort?” 

“Some distance above here on the shore 
of this lake.” 


“Will you take me there? Show me 


7 


these Indians, that I may see for myself 
that you have spoken the truth?” _ 
“No. I told you you were to have noth 
ing to do with my Indians. I also warned 
my Indians against you—and your part 
ner Lapierre. I cannot warn them 
igainst you and then take you among 


Very well. I shall go myself, then. I 
came up here to see your fort and the 
condition of your Indians. You knew I 
would come.” 

“No. I did not know that. I had not 
seen the fighting spirit in your eyes then. 
Now I know that you will come—but not 
while I am here. And when you do come 
you will be taken back to your ow n school. 
You will not be harmed, for you are honest 


in your purpose. But you will, neverthe 


1 
less be prevented from coming in contact 


with my Indians. I will have none of 
Lapierre’s spies hanging about, to the 


ry of my people.”’ 


Do you think I am 


ini} 
if} 


1 
“Lapierre’s spic 
a spy? Lapierre’s’? 

“Not consciously, perhaps—but a spy, 
nevertheless. Lapierre may even now be 
lurking near for the furtherance of som: 
evil design.” 

Chloe suddenly realized that MacNair’s 
boring, steel-gray eyes were fixed upon 
her with a new intenseness—as if to probe 
into the very thoughts of her brain. 

“Mr. Lapierre is far to the southward,” 
she said—and then, upon the edge of the 
tiny clearing, a twig snapped. The man 
whirled, his rifle jerked into position, 
there was a loud report, and Bob MacNair 
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OQUALITY—ECONOMY —SERVICE 


Studebaker has spent 
four years in refining, im- 
proving and perfecting a 
single basic design. Each 
year Studebaker has made 
better automobiles. 


The Series 18 Stude- 
bakers are even better than 
the Series 17 They are 
maintaining the leadership 
the Series 17 established 
throughout the Dominion 
in 1916. 


They embody 90 distinet 
improvements and refine- 
ments of mechanical con- 
struction, convenience and 
comfort over the Series 17. 


Studied accessibility 
reduces inspection, adjust- 
ment and repair costs to a 
minimum, 


In ratio to weight the 


FOUR-CYLINDER MODELS 


All Prices F.O. B. Watkerville 


Studebaker Series 18 cars 
are probably the most 
powerful cars on_ the 
Canadian market. 


In ratio to power they 
are most economical in 
gasoline consumption. 


In ratio to carrying 
capacity, their light-weight 
and perfect balance make 
them most economical in 
tires — Studebaker owners 
frequently get from 8,000 
to 10,000 miles on a single 
set of tires. 


Studebaker cars are 
Made-in-Canada,. at Walk- 
erville, Ontario, by one of 
the largest manufacturers 
of motor cars in the world. 
They are the best work of 
a great and long-established 
institution. 


They are furnished in a 
distinctive and _ pleasing 
shade of dark gun-metal 
grey with ivory stripings 
All upholstery is of the 
highest grade genuine 
leather. The individual 
front seats are form-fitting 
and adjustable fore and aft 
to all leg lengths—the right 
hand front seat is reveérs- 
ible so that occupant may 
face the tonneau. 


The industry’s own fig- 
ures prove conclusively 
that to equal Studebaker 
cars in all essential points 
you must pay hundreds of 
dollars more. 


Studebaker dealers will 
gladly show you, point by 
point, the convincing proof 
of Studebaker value. 


SIX-CYLINDER MODELS 


x i ; 
ronan ¢ STUDEBAKER Sin. it 
FOUR Touring Car D : 1375 wm wail SIX Landau Roadster - 1900 

SIX Every-Weather Cer - 1995 

FOUR Landau Roadster - 1635 SIX Touring Sedan 2245 
FOUR E Weather C 1675 r "RRYV : is bh oe cee 7 tty 
very-Weather Car - WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 3x Limessine 3430 


All Prices F. O. B. Walkervilie 
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Spring Eternal in a Greenhouse 


To garden enthusiasts these first months of the Spring are the most de- 
lightful of the whole year. At no other time is there quite so much pleasure 
in preparing the flower beds and gathering the first bouquet. 

To the owner of a Glass Garden these pleasures are always at command, 
and if one has a fancy for snowdrops early in November the wish can be 
gratified quite readily under the protection of the glass. To those who wish 
to share in the national work of production, a Glass House particularly 
appeals, as at any season of the year, green stuff and the smaller vegetables 
can be grown. 


Booklet M. of Glass Gardens will open up glorious possibilities, and 
in any event the booklet will prove interesting reading Write 
to-day for a free copy. 


GLASS GARDEN BUILDERS, Limited, Kent Building, TORONTO 


Factories:—Georgetown, Ont Transportation Building, Montreal 




















What Our Spare Time Plan 
Means To YOU 


We want to acquaint you with just what our spare 
time plan offers. Jf you can do what others have 
done you can make good money taking new and 
renewal subscriptions to MACLEAN’S under our plan, 
simply by utilizing your spare time. A large propor- 
tion of our resident representatives are office or 
clerical men with no sales experience. 

You will have a proposition favorably known. The 
most prominent persons in your locality are already 
acquainted with MAcLLFAN’s. 

The work 1s easy and pleasant. A card saying you 
are interested will bring full particulars. 


Agency Division 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
143 University Ave. ° ° TORONTO 














sank slowly down upon the grass mound 
that was his mother’s grave. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BACK ON THE YELLOW KNIFE 

HE whole affair had been so sudden 

that Chloe scarcely realized what had 
happened before a man stepped quickly 
into the clearing, at the same time slipp 
ing a revolver into his holster. The gir! 
gazed at him in amazement. It was 
Pierre Lapierre He stepped forward, 
hat in hand. Chloe glanced quickly from 
the dark, handsome features to the face 
of the man on the ground. The gray eyes 
opened for a second, and then closed 
but in that brief, fleeting glance the girl 


read distrust, contempt, and silent re 
proach The man’s lips moved, but no 
sound came—and with a labored, flutte 
ing sigh he sank into unconsciousness 


“Once more, it seems, my dear Miss 
Elliston, I have arrived just in time.” 
A sudden repulsion for this cruel, suave 


killer of men flashed through the girl's 
brain “Get some water,” she cried, and 


dropping to her knees began to unbutton 
MacNair’s flannel shirt 

“But—” objected Lapierre 

“Will you get some water? This is no 
time to argue! You can explain | 
Lapierre turned, and without a word, 
walked to the lake and, taking a pail 
from the canoe, filled it with water 
When he returned, Chloe was tearing 
white bandages from a garment essen 
tially feminine, while Big Lena endeavor- 
ed to staunch the flow of blood from a 
small wound high on the man’s left 
breast, and another, more ragged wound 
where the bullet had torn through the 
thick muscles of his back 

The two women worked swiftly and 
capably, while Lapierre waited, frowning 

“Better hurry, Miss Elliston,” he said, 
when the last of the bandages were in 
place. This is no place for us to be found 
if some of MacNair’s Indians happen 


along. Your canoe is ready. Mine 
farther down the lake.” 

‘But this man—surely 

“Leave him there. You have done al! 
vou can do for him. His Indians will find 
him.” 


“What!” cried Chloe. “Leave a wound 
ed man to die in the bush!” 

Lapierre stepped closer. “What would 
you do?” he asked. “Surely you cannot 
remain here. His Indians would kill you 


as they would kill a carcajo.””. The man’s 
face softened “It is the way of the 
north,” he said sadly. “I would gladly 
have spared him—even though he is my 
enem} But when he whirled with his 
rifle upon my heart, his fingers upon the 
trigger, and murder in his eye, I had no 
alternative. It washis lifeor mine. I an 
rlad I did not kill him.” The words ar 
0 ured Chloe, and wher 
wered, it ‘alml 
“We hin us,”’ she 
The India 1} ire for him 7 
f f fi 1} At home I 
e@4 ie ? for the } 
f ( 
but M I k of 
ports the added burde H 


r you to help I have a canoe hert 


If you are afraid of MacNair’s Indiar 


you need not remain 
The note of scorn in the girl's voice 
was not lost upon Lapierre. He flushed 
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and answered with the quiet dignity 
that well became him: “I came here, 
Miss Elliston, with only three canoemen 
I returned unexpectedly to your school, 
and when I learned that you had gone to 
Snare Lake, I followed—to save you, if 
possible, from the hand of the Brute.” 

Chloe interrupted him “You came 
here—for that?” 

The man bowed low. “Knowing what 
you do of Brute MacNair, and of his 
hatred of me, you surely do not believe 
I came here for business—or pleasure.” 
He drew closer, his black eyes glowing 


with suppressed passion. “There is one 
thing a man values more than life—ths 
life and the safety of the woman he 
ea 

Chloe’s eyes dropped. “Forgive me!” 
she faltered a I did not know I 
Oh! don’t you see? It was all so sudder 
I have had no time to think! I know you 
are not afraid. Dut we can’t leave hin 


here—like this.” 

“As you please,” answered La»‘err: 
gently. “It is not the way of the north; 
but 

“It is the way of humanity.” 

“It. is your way—and, therefore, it is 
my way, also. But let us not waste time!” 
He spoke sharply to Chloe’s canoeman, 
who sprang to the unconscious form, and 
raising it from the ground, carried it to 
the water's edge and deposited it in the 
canoe. 

“Make all posible speed,” he said as 
Chloe preceded Big Lena into the canoe; 


“T shall follow to cover your retreat.” 


+ 


The girl was about to protest, but at 
that moment the canoe shot swiftly out 
into the lake, and Lapierre disappeared 
into the bush 


There was small need for the quarter 
breed’s parting injunction. The four In 
dian canoemen, evidently keenly alive to 
the desirability of placing distance be 


tween themselves and MacNair’s retain 
ers, bent to their paddles with a unani 
mity of purpose that fairly lifted the big 
canoe through the water and sent the 
white foam curling from its bow in tiny 
ripples of protest. 

Hour after hour, as the craft drove 
southward, Chloe sat with the wounded 
man’s head supported in her lap and pon 
dered deeply the things he had told her 
Now and again she gazed into the bearded 
face, calm mask-like in its repose of un 
consciousness, as if to penetrate behind 
the mask and read the re al nature of him 
acne alized with a feeling almost of fear, 
that here was no nde g—no plastic ir 
resolute—whose will could be dominated 
by the will of a stronger; but a man, 
virile, indomitable; a man of iron will 
w ho, though he scorned to stoop to defend 
his position, was unashamed to vindicate 
it. A man whose words carrie d convi 
tion, and whose eyes compelled attention 
even respect, though the unc outh boorish 
ness of him repelled 

Yet she knew that somewhere leep 
dowt behind that rough exterior 
lay al 
of feeling, and a sympathy that had 
impelled him to a deed of uncon 
scious chivalry of which no- mar 
need be ashamed. And in her heart Chloe 
knew that had she not witnessed with he 
own eyes the destruction of his whisky, 
she would have been convinced of his sin 
cerity, if not of his postulates. “He is 
bad, but not all bad,” she murmured to 
herself. ‘A man who will fight hard, but 
fairly. At all events, my: journey to 


iner sensitiveness, a gentleness 
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Snare Lake has not been entirely vain. 
He knows, now, that I have come into the 
north to stay; that Iam not afraid of him, 
and will fis ght him. He knows that I am 
honest—’ 

Suddenly the very last words she had 
spoken to him flashed into her mind—* Mr. 
Lapierre is far to the southward’’—and 
then Chloe closed her eyes as if to shut out 
that look of mingled contempt and re- 
proach with which the wounded man had 
sunk into unconsciousness. ‘He thinks I 
lied to him—that the whole thing was 
planned,” she muttered, and was con- 
scious of a swift anger against Lapierre. 
Her eyes swept backward to the brown 
spot in the distance which was Lapierre’s 
canoe. 

“He came up here because he thought 
I was in danger,” she mused. “And Mac- 
Nair would have killed him. Oh, it is 
terrible,” she moaned. “This wild barren 
wilderness, where human life is cheap; 
where men hate, and kill, and maim, and 
break all the laws of God and man; it 
is all wrong! Brutal, and savage, and 
wrong!” 

The shadows lengthened, the canoe 
slipped into the river that leads to Rein- 
deer Lake, and still the tireless canoemen 
bent unceasingly to their paddles. Rein- 
deer Lake was crossed by moonlight, and 
a late camp was made a mile to the west- 
ward of the portage. The camp was fire- 
less, and the men talked in whispers. 
Later Lapierre joined them, and at the 
first grey hint of dawn the outfit was 
again astir. By noon the five-mile port- 
age had been negotiated, and the canoes 
headed down Carp Lake, which is the 
northmost reach of the Yellow Knife. 

The following two days showed no 
diminution in the efforts of the canoemen. 
The wounded man’s condition remained 
unchanged. Lapierre’s canoe followed at 
a distance of a mile or two, and a hundred 
times a day Chloe found herself listening 
with strained expectancy for the sound of 
the shots that would proclaim that Mac- 
Nair’s Indians had overtaken them. But 
no shots were fired, and it was with a feel- 
ing of intense relief that the girl welcom- 
ed the sight of her own buildings as they 
loomed in the clearing on the evening of 
the third day. 

That night Lapierre visited Chloe in the 
cottage, where he found her seated beside 
MacNair’s bed, putting the finishing 
touches to a swathing of fresh bandages. 

“How is he doing?” he asked, with a 
nod toward the injured man. 

“There is no change,” answered the girl, 
as she indicated a chair close beside a 
table, upon which there was a tin basin, 
various bottles, and porcelain cups con- 
taining medicine, and a small pile of tab- 
lets. For just an instant the man’s glance 
rested upon the tablets, and then swiftly 
swept the room. It was untenanted ex- 
cept for the girl and the unconscious man 
on the bed. 

“Lefroy, it seems, has improved his 
time,” ventured Lapierre as he accepted 
the proffered chair and drew from his 
pocket a thick packet of papers. “His 
complete list of supplies,” he smiled. 
“With these in your storehouse you may 
well expect to seriously menace the trade 
of both MacNair and the Hudson Bay 
Company’s post at Fort Rae.” 

Chloe glanced at the list indifferently. 
“Tt seems, Mr. Lapierre, that your mind is 
| always upon trade—when it is not upon 
| the killing of men.” 
| The quarter-breed was quick to note 
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the disapproval of her tone, and has 
tened to reply. 
you cannot believe that I regard the kill 


ing of men as a pleasure; it Is a matter 
of deep regret to me that twice during the 
short period of our acquaintance I have 


been called upon to shoot a fellow mar 
‘ “Only twice! How about the shot ir 
the night—in the camp of the Indians 


before you left for the southward?” The 


sarcasm of the last four words was not 
lost upon the mam. “Who fired that shot 
And what was the thing that was lifted 
from your canoe and dropped into the 
river?” 

Lapierre’s eyes searched hers. Did she 
know the truth? The chance was against 
if. 

“A most deplorable affair—a fight be 
tween Indians. One was killed and we 
buried him in the river. I had hoped to 
keep this from your ears. Such incidents 
are all too common in the north land—” 

‘And the mi og 

“He escaped But to return to the 
others Both shots, as you well know 
were fired on the instant, and in neither 
‘ase did I draw first.” 

Chloe, who had been regarding hit 
vy, was forced to admit the justice of 
his words She noted the serious sadness 
of the handsome features, the deep reyret 
in his voice, and suddenly realized that 
both instances Lapierre’s shots had been 
ired primarily in defence of her 

na 


irderer 


A sudden sense of shame—of helpless 
ness—came over her Could it be that 
she did not fit the north? Surely, Lapierre 


was entitled to her gratitude, rather th 
her condemnation. Judged by his own 
standard, he had done well With a 
shudder she wondered if she would ever 
reach the point where she could calmly 
regard the killing of men as a mere in 
dent in the day’s work? She thought not 
And yet—what had men told her of Tige1 
Elliston? Without exception, almost, the 
deeds they recounted had been deeds of 
\ iolenc @ ar i bloo ished. When she replie i 
her voice had lost its note of disapproval 

“Forgive me,” she said softly, “it has 
ill been so different so strange and new, 
and big I have been unable to grasp it 
All my life I have been taught to hold 
human life sacred. It is not you who are 
to blame! Nor, is it the others. It is the 
kill or be killed creed—the savage wolf 
creed—of the north.” 


HE girl spoke rapidly, with her eyes 

upon the face of MacNair. So ab 
sorbed was she that she did not see the 
slim fingers of Lapierre steal softly 
across the table-top and extract two tab 
lets from the little pile—failed also to see 
the swift motion with which those fingers 
dropped the tablets into a porcelain cup, 
across the rim of which rested a silver 
spoon. 

The man arose at the conclusion of her 
words, and crossing to her side rested a 
slim hand upon the back of her chair. 
“No, Miss Elliston,” he said gently, I am 
not to blame nor, in a measure, are the 
others. It is, as you say, the north—the 
crushing, terrible, alluring north—in 
whose primitive creed a good man does not 
mean a moral one, but one who accom 
plishes his,purpose, even though that pur- 
pose be bad. End, and not means, is the 
ethics of the lean, lone land, where human 
life sinks into insignificance, beneath its 
immutable law of savage might.” 

His eyes burned as he gazed down into 
the upturned face of the girl. His hands 


you, 


“Surely, Miss Elliston, 
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stole lightly from the chair back and 
rested upon her shoulder. For one long, 
intense moment, their eyes held, and then, 
with a movement as swift and lithe as the 
spring of a panther, the man was upon 
his knees beside her chair, his arms were 
about her, with no thought of resistar 
Chloe felt herself drawn close against h 
breast, felt the wild beating of his heart 
and then—his lips were upon hers, and 
she felt herself struggling feebly against 
the embrace of the sinewy arms 

Only for a moment did Lapierre hold 
her. With a movement as sudden ar 
pulsive as the movement that embraced 
her, the arms were withdrawn, and the 
man leaped swiftly to his feet. Too dazed 
to speak, Chloe sat motionless, her brain 
in a chaotic whirl of emotion, while in her 
breast outraged dignity and hot, fierce 
anger strove for the mastery over a thrill 
so strange to her, so new, and so intense 
that it stirred her to the innermost depths 
of her bei ng 

Swiftly, unconsciously, her glance rest 
ed for a moment upon the lean, bearded 
face of MacNair; and beside her chair, 
Lapierre noted the glance, and the thin 
lips — in a smile—a cynical sar 
donic smile, that faded on the instant, as 
his eyes ear toward the doorway. For 
there, silent and grim as he had seen her 
once before, stood Big Lena, whose china- 
blue eyes were fixed upon him, in that 
same disconcerting, fishlike stare. 


HE hot blood mounted to his cheeks 

and suddenly receded, so that his 
face showed pallid and pasty in the 
gloom of the darkened room. He drew 
his hand uncertainly across his brow and 
found it damp with a cold, moist sweat 
Was it fancy, or did the china-blue, fish- 
like eyes rest for just an instant upon the 
porcelain cup on the table? With an effort 
the man composed himself, and stooping, 
whispered a few hurried words into the 
ears of the girl who sat with her face 
buried in her hands. 

“Forgive me, Miss Elliston; for the 
moment I forgot that I had not right. I 
love you! Love you more than life itself! 
More than my own life—or the lives of 
others. It was but the impulse of an un- 
guarded moment that caused me to for- 
get that I had not the right-——forget that 
Iam a gentleman. We love as we kill in 
the north. And now, good-by, I am going 
southward. I will return, if it is within 
the power of man to return, before the 
ice skims the lakes and the rivers.” 

He paused, but the girl remained as 
though she had not heard him. He leaned 
closer, his lips almost upon _ her ear. 
“Please, Miss Elliston, can you not for- 
give me—wish me one last bon voyage?” 

Slowly, as one in a dream, Chloe offer- 
ed him her hand. “Good-by!” she said 
simply, in a dull, toneless voice. The man 
seized the hand, pressed it lightly, and 
turning abruptly, crossed to the table 
As he drew his Stetson toward him, its 
brim came into violent contact with the 
porcelain medicine cup. The cup crashed 
to the floor, its contents splashing widely 
over the whip-sawed boards. 

With a hurried word of apology he 
passed out of the door—passed close be 
side the form of Big Lena, into whose 
cold, fishlike eyes the black eyes stared 
insolently, even as the thin lips twisted 
into a smile—cynical, sardonic, mocking 

To be Continued. 


The Captain of the 
Susan Drew 


Continued from page 44. 


and won’t put us ashore?” Mrs. Gifford 
demanded. 

All stared hopelessly. No suggestions 
were offered. 

“Very well, then,” she said firmly; “I 
shall speak to this brute myself. I shall 
pay him to land us. I shall 

A pair of feet and legs appeared on the 
companion ladder, and Captain Decker 
descended. 

“Look here, sir,” Sedley Brown gal- 
lantly sprang into the breach. ‘“We’ve 
been discussing the situation 

“What situation?” demanded the skip- 
per. 

“We all know about this ship,” Mrs. 
Gifford said sternly. “We know you are 
smuggling opium into Hawaii, and that 
is why you refuse to land us. But I will 
pay you to land us. I will pay you five 
thousand dollars.” 

“I wouldn’t if you made it fifty thou- 
sand,” was the gruff rejection. 

“I do make it fifty thousand. I will pay 
you fifty thousand dollars to put us ashore 
anywhere on the Hawaiian Islands.” 


APTAIN DECKER gave her a search- 

ing glance, and seemd convinced that 
she meant it. But the effect upon him was 
contrary to what they expected. His 
smooth-shaven face, harsh and savage, 
set obstinately. 


A 


“You can’t walk over me with your 
money,” he sneered. “Bill Decker ain’t 
a pauper. Fifty thousand ain’t no more 
to me than a piece of shavin’ paper. Yes; 
the Susan Drew is a smuggler, and I don’t 
give a rap who knows it, an’ I’ll see to it 
none of you get ashore in Hawaii to 
spread the news. Fifty thousand! Huh! 
Me and my partners make enough of this 
one run to retire. I got fifty tons of the 
dope below. It’s worth fifteen dollars a 
pound. Think I'd risk a million an’ half | 
just to please you? Why, I’d give fifty 
thousand myself to get rid of you, if there 
was any way. But there ain’t. Take it 
from me, madam, I ain’t stuck on you.” 


HE DAYS came and went. In vain 
Harrison and Sedley Brown scanned 
the sea-line for land. They knew the 
high peaks of the Hawaiian Islands were | 
often sighted a hundred miles away; but | 
| 
| 


} 

Vv. 
| 

] 


Captain Decker was true to his word and 
raised neither hide nor hair of them. His | 
rendezvous was a matter of pre-arranged 
latitude and longitude in the ocean waste | 
far off from the traveled steamer tracks. | 
One day, after the morning observation, | 
he shortened sail and hove to. Though 
days and nights of fresh winds blew the 
Susan Drew drifted idly. After each 
morning observation, he would put on 
sail, regain the lost position, and heave 
to again. 

“Of course—the fox—he is too cun- 
ning to venture in to land,” Harrison re- 
marked to Patty. “This is the meeting 
place, where he will tranship the opium. 
He’s made a good passage and is ahead of 
his time, that is all.” 

Captain Decker grew more insufferable. | 
He had little manners and less courtesy. | 
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He dominated any conversation he en- 
gaged in, and pone Mg broke in upon any 
conversation in which others chanced to 
be engaged. His table conduct was abom 
inable. He could never keep out of paint 
or tar. He was stronger than any two 
of the sailors; and it was a splendid sight 
to see him swinging on a halyard with a 
turn under a pin, throw himself bac! 
and down till his broad shoulders almost 


6 : t 1 ch “don the deck. But the effect on his 

Top Materials a tng et nae eee aie 
; le ands, skinned and 
Made The “One-Woman-Top” ee “filthy iat 


a Reality lirt gr ned deep into the texture of the 
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the owner and passen 
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str ne to divert the ec eY itior 

“A lighthouse Oh, a sky-pilot, a par 
son!” was the answer. ‘“‘When a parson 
wants to get married, he has to get some 
other parson to do the iob Same with 
sea captains. Any way, blondes is what 











son very much occupied in aiding each 
other to pass the time, Mrs. Gifford was 
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dear, if I ever marry again it shall be a 
man, a big, strong man.” 

“But father was big and strong,” Patty 
defended. “He played football at college. 
Sedley Brown says so, and says that he 
weighed nearly two hundred pounds. I 
scarcely remember him myself. I wasn’t 
more than four or five years old at the 
time.” 

“You've seen photographs and portraits 
of him though. Don't you remember that 
ridiculous beard of his?—and on so young 
a man! Don’t you see, Patty? That 
beard tells the whole story. He hid his 
face from men’s eyes. He was not ag- 
He could never nerve himself to 
walk over the face of things rough-shod 
He was an adept at finding peaceful ways 
around. If ever I marry again, it will 
be a human man, with spunk, who can 
raise his voice and swear at least once 
in a while, and fly off the handle; and if 


rressive. 


he does play the fool, play it with 
strength. I could even forgive such a 
man for drinking too much on occasion. 


father, my 


commonplace 


Your dear, was too perfect 
for a mortal woman like 
me. But it is all beside the question. I 
shall never marry. There is no proof of 
your father’s death e 

“But the law?” Patty interposed 

“Oh, of course, it is legally established 
for business purposes! But I want moral 
proof.” 

“Yet, there was his hat, picked up off 
Yerba Buena a week after his disap 
pearance,” Patty argued. “In my mind, 
in everybody’s mind, there isn’t the slight- 
est doubt but that he was drowned in San 
Francisco Bay “a 


HROUGH the open skylight from be- 

low came squeals of terror from Mer 
cedes and Matilada, the servile tones of 
Peyton, and the roaring huskiness of Cap- 
tain Decker’s whiskey-corroded throat. 

“Begging your pardon, sir, I don’t 
understand,” Peyton was apologizing 

“Then I say it rasped the skip 
per. “There’s the two skirts. Cast your 
lamps over ’em. Which’ll you have? The 
Dago or the Eyetalian?”’ 

More squalls and Ave Marias from the 
two maids, and reiterations on the valet’s 
part of non-understanding 

“By the tarpaulins of Tartarus!” 
cursed Captain Decker. “Ain’t it plain 
as the nose on your face? Ain’t you a 
man? Ain’t these here women? Ain't I 
goin’ to marry you to one or the other?” 

“But you can’t, sir . 

“Can’t! Maybe you don’t know the 
authority of a captain on the high seas? 
I can do anything! I can mast-head you; 
I can keel-haul you; I—and I will, if you 
don’t pick one of them skirts, an’ damn 
lively about it!” 

“But I won’t be a bigamist, sir, begging 
your pardon,” Peyton wailed. “I’ve a wife, 
sir, home in England ws 

Further explanations were cut short by 
a snort of rage from the skipper. 

“T always thought there was something 
underhanded about you—you, with your 
lick-spittlin’ and cringin’. An’ a married 
man all the time!” 

“Begging your pardon, Peyton 
stammered. “Mr. Brown, my employer, 
sir, knows that I am married. You ask 
him, sir. He knows I send regular re- 
mittances home, sir- He can tell you ig 

“Ar-r-r-r-g-g-g!" Captain Decker’s in 
articulate disgust was as a coffee-grinder 
in violent eruption. “Shut up! What are 
you making all the noise about?” 

: To be Continued. 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
‘allus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a_ twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tis- 
sue. You feel no pain when 
applying it or afterward. 
Women! Keep a small bottle 
of Freezone on your dresser 
and never iet a corn ache 
twice. 


Small bottles can be had at any 
drug store in the U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO.., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LACTAGOL 


Nurding ‘sing and 
Prospective 
Mothers {7 *> y 











— 
HOUSANDS of Canadian 
mothers have proven how 
valuable is the regular use 
of LACTAGOL, 
Before baby is born, while 
nursing him and at all other 
times, LACTAGOL brings the 
blessing of health and strength, 
It naturally enriches the qual- 
ity, and increases the flow of 
mother’s milk — invigorating 
the whole system. 
Physicians everywhere recom- 
mend LACTAGOL, Nursing 
Homes use it regularly. 
Regular size, $1.25—3 for $3.70 
Small size, 75c—3 for $2.00 
| LACTAGOL is sold by all good 
druggists, orcan be had direct on 
receipt of price, 
Delivered free. 
| Rn. J.. OLD 
| Sole Agent 
| 416 ParliamentSt. 
Toronto 
E. T. Pearson & Co. 
Limited 
Manufacturers 
London, England 
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The Outlaw Boar 


Continued from page 50. 


T TEN o'clock the party issued forth. 
4 It was a fine late fall day. The air 
was crisp and bracing. The rocks rang 
like metal to the footsteps, and a film of 
frost had spread over all the evergreen 
boles and foliage. Barton had come over 
early to see if the American had arrived 
and little persuasion was required to 
press him into the hunt. 

Not ten minutes after leaving the shan- 
ties did the old hound, leading the pack, 
break into a deep-voiced bay and dash off 
through the underbrush. In the desire 
to make the hunt as interesting as pos- 
sible, every dog in camp had been requi- 
sitioned, and a nondescript pack issued 
forth. Old Cxwesar was brought along be- 
cause of his excellent trailing propensi- 
ties, and in addition to the wolfhounds, 
Smart, a snappy bull-terrier, and Jo, a 
mongrel collie, were now trailing out in 
the chase. 

“We'll never catch them,” panted Mc 
Shane as he labored along. “Those dogs 
will run for miles.” Suddenly, however, 
a distant clamor was heard, and the noise 
grew stronger. The chase, whatever it 
was, had turned, and was coming nearer. 

“There they are. My God, what’s that 
they’re chasing?” burst out McShane, 
pointing to an elevation a quarter mile 
away. Along the plateau, racing at top 
speed, was the boar, and stretching out 
far behind him came the wolfhounds, 
hound, and collie in order. 

“They'll corner him in three minutes,” 
shouted Barton. “Come over this way 
and we'll see the finish.” And, a 
across diagonally, the men joined the pu 
suit. 


URE enough, the prey was cornered 

in a few moments. In a small pocket 
gully, the black boar wheeled to face his 
foes, and when the hunters rushed up, 
the fight was on in terrible earnest. 

The clamor at first had been tremend- 
ous, the wolfhounds opening out their 
deep voices at the sight of the creature 
at bay. This, however, soon died in the 
stress of a fearful combat. It was a ver- 
itable vortex of animals which the men 
witnessed from the top of a neighboring 
boulder. When the hounds, roaring 
around the corner in full tongue, had 
come suddenly upon the great black beast, 
standing chop-chopping in the shadow of 
the rock, they had piled on him even as 
a wave piles on a half-submerged reef. 
The sheer weight of attack would have 
seemed to overwhelm him. But in a mo- 
ment the charge was scattered. As the 
dogs were hurled off, a fearsome gash 
ran red on the flanks of one. The collie. 
leaping fearlessly to the attack, as such 
dogs do in the first flush of valor, can 
noned off the battle-scarred ; shoulder, w 
harmed, escaping by the merest inch a 
sweep of razor-edged fangs. 

Again the pursuers rushed like an 
avalanche, ane once again were shaken 
off. The big hounds could not gain a grip 
on the coarse, heavy throat, and again 
and again the huge powerful head, wea\ 
ing back and forth with uncanny rapidity, 
hurled them aside, bleeding and torn. 

There was something devilish in the last 
stand of the big outlaw. Crouching, with 
head lowered and slaver streaming from 
his chopping jaws, he met every rush of 
his foes with a vicious nimbleness of 


movement that was amazing. His little 
red eyes, gleaming from the bloody, 
scarred face, seemed fixed in a straight 
gaze, but the great head was faced to 
meet every attack. 


HE battle was going hard with the 
hounds. The big pedigreed brutes, 
fagged with the chase on the rocks and 
baled by the fearful sidelong sweeps and 
nimble drives of the boar, were sobbing in 
their throats, as they launched themselves 
again and again at the foot of the rock. 
The collie with two great body gashes was 
nearly out of it, and the foxhound, never 
a fighter, was stepping cautiously about 
in the background, seeking an opening. 
But the day of the outcast had come. 
The fight had gone even harder with him. 
The muscles of a foreleg had been strip- 
ped in a chance grip of the collie, and his 
head and shoulders were a mass of bleed 
ing wounds. Then, too, the appearance 
of the men in the background filled his 
soul once more with that vague dread 
which had always been with him since 
the shot in the dusk had seared his 
shoulder. 

It was strategy, however, which hast- 
ened the end of the combat; the cunning 
of lesser assailants pitted against the 
stronger, and backed up with a last tre- 
mendous avalanche of energy. Like a 
white streak, the terrier, thirty pounds 
of daredevil recklessness, hurled him- 
self at the throat of the boar. At the 
same moment the old fox-hound, long- 
used to harrying deer, stole from the 
rear and snapped the tendons of his 
quarters. With a roar the two big dogs 
leaped in, and even the mangled collie 
dragged in for the finish. For the first 
time the prey was down, but the fight 
waged none the less furiously for the 
time. But the last few moments were 
destined to be brief. Above the din of 
the scrimmage, the sharp, clear crack of 
a rifle rang out. In a minute all action 
was stilled. The body of the boar relaxed, 
and the assailants drew off. Tom Barton, 
from the crest of the rock, lifted his smok- 
ing rifle, and scrambled down to join the 
rest of the hunters. The hounds were 
whimpering and comforting their sores, 
and the American was solicitously ex- 
amining them for serious injuries. But 
Barton stood gazing at the frame stretch- 
ed out and stiffened in death. 

“Poor old - il,” he said, looking down 
at the massive head and shoulders. “So 
I was right after = Couk dn't make the 
grade, could you, old chap? But you’re 
the pemnest, fighter of them all.” And 
he took off his hat in respect. 





W HENEVER Georgian Bay is men- 
tioned in the home of Cyrus Mc- 
Shane, of Pittsburgh, he has a story to 
tell, and, grasping the visitor gently by 
the arm, he will propel him into his den 
where, on the walls hangs a remarkable 
boar’s head. Somehow the expression of 
the eyes is that of a captured outlaw, 
bold, hard, defiant, and yet with some- 
thing of a wistful straining after free 
dom. McShane relates his story very 
well; the trapper in the north country 
could tell it even better; but to the keen 
observer, the eyes on the wall read out 
their version, which is more graphic than 
them all. 
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Fifty Years of Busi- 
ness Expansion 


Continued from page 36. 


were under $13,000,000 in value, then the 
growth becomes all the more remarkable. 
For, in 1916, Canada’s trade amounted to 
nearly a billion and a half dollars; her ex- 
ports of manufactured products to $242,- 
000,000, and her exports of agricultural 
products to $250,000,000. Her mineral 
exports in the same period jumped from 
$1,800,000 to nearly $67,000,006, and the 
products of her fisheries from $3,500,000 
to over $22,006,000. 

The development of trade has been gra- 
phically reflected in the expansion of the 
financial institutions of the country, 
notably the chartered banks and the in- 
surance companies. There were as a 
matter of fact, more banks doing business 
in 1867 than there are to-day, but the 
banks of the Confederation year were 
very much smaller and, in several cases, 
they were in a notoriously shaky condi- 
tion. In all there were twenty-six of them 
in existence, with a paid-up capital among 
them of approximately thirty millions, or 
about a quarter of the paid-up capital of 
the twenty-one institutions now operating 
under Dominion charters. There were 
about 120 branches doing business, the 
large majority of which were located in 
the Upper Provinces. 

Since 1867, sixteen of the twenty-six 
chartered banks on the list in that year 
have disappeared, either through failure 
or amalgamation, leaving but ten of their 
number to carry on the traditions of the 
pre-Confederation days. The survivors, 
in point of age, are the Bank of Montreal, 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Bank of British 
North America, Bank of Toronto, Mol- 
son’s Bank, Bank Nationale, Merchants 
Bank, Banque Provinciale, Union Bank 
and Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Eleven new banks have been established, 
bringing the present total up to twenty- 
one. 

To-day Canadian banks have over 3,000 
branches in Canada alone, not to mention 
agencies in the United States, the West 
Indies and elsewhere. Their assets have 
grown since 1867 from seventy-five 
millions to well over two billions; their 
liabilities from forty millions to over 
eighteen hundred millions. They have de- 
posits of over fifteen hundred millions, as 
compared with twenty-five millions fifty 
years ago, and their circulation has ex- 
panded in the half-century from nine 
millions to over $132,000,000. 

Life insurance was the smallest of 
Canada’s financial institutions in 1867. 
Only one Canadian company,—the Can- 
ada Life, which had been organized in 
1847,—-was operating, and the total in- 
surance in force of all companies, includ- 
ing British and American did not exceed 
$30.000,000, Progress in this one business 
alone has been little short of phenomenal. 
Company after company has been organ- 

ed until to-day no fewer than twenty- 
six domestic companies are reporting 
annually to the Dominion Department of 
Insurance, not to speak of fifteen British 
and sixteen American companies. 

Gy the end of 1916, the insurance in 
force on the lives of Canadians 
amounted to nearly a billion and a half 
dollars, of which nine hundred millions 
Was carried by our own Canadian insti- 


Continued on page 92. 
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Jamieson Loses a 


Hat 


White and Jamieson are two engineers. 
White has the modern mind—goes in for 
cost-study. Jamieson is old-fashioned— 
goes in for production and efficiency, as 
applied to the mechanics of his depart- 
ment, but has little liking for the arith- 
metic of business. 

White was arguing for the economy of 
an oil filter—for a Tracy Oil Filter in par- 
ticular, since he was familiar with this 
device. He claimed that it was sheer 
economy to spend $60 or so on a Tracy 
Oil Filter, by which lubricating oil could 
be filtered and re-used, rather than to get 
along without a device of this sort. 

Jamieson contended that such a con- 
trivance was just a bit of extravagance, 
and was not worth the money, and that 
it wasn’t possible to cleanse oil after it 
had once been used. His whole attitude 
of mind was one of negation—of denial. 
Conservative, capable, cautious and 
canny, he responded but little to the en- 
thusiasm of salesmen who sought to sell 
him this equipment and that. 

“Jamieson,” said White, “I'll just bet 
you a new hat that you'll change your 
mind about this matter, if you have the 
honesty and courage to put the matter to 
the test. I'll tell you what I'll do: I'll 
put a Tracy Oil Filter in your engine 
room and supply my choice of lubricat- 
ing oils, and give you three months to 
try it out. You are to keep a close ac- 
count of the oil consumption. Then run 
your engine the old way for an equal 
period with your choice of oil. Then 
we'll match costs, and you can compare 
experiences.” 

Rather reluctantly, 
sented. 

Six months went by. 

“Well, old man, whats the verdict?” 
said White. 

“You win,” said Jamieson. “Man, I am 
beaten. And I'll be honest with you. I 
hated like Sam Hill to return to the old 
way when the three months of use of the 
Tracy Filter, and your choice of oil, were 


” 





Jamieson con- 


On Jamieson’s engine was a Rochester 
Automatic Force Feed Lubricator. Jamie- 
son had long ago been persuaded to use 
this method for lubricating the cylinders 
of his engine, for he knew from one 
source and another and from actual per- 
sonal experience that Automatie Force 
Feed Lubrication is really the only cor- 
rect method for lubricating the cylinders 
of all types of engines, pumps, ice ma- 
chines and compressors, so the Rochester 
Lubricator on his engine was there as a 
matter of experience and established 
belief. 

But it was the further step—the adop- 
tion of the allied device, the oil filter, 
that Jamieson had baulked at. 

Now he’s a convert. He knows that the 
value of consumed oil is not necessarily 
taken away; that even though it may be 
dirty and contain particles of metal, gum, 
dirt and acid, all of these contaminations 
can be removed without subtraction from 
the lubricating quality of the oil. He has 
convinced himself that the Tracy Oil 
Filter enables him to save 75c, on for- 
mer oil bills; and this in turn enables 
him to use higher grades of oil, and 
still be far below former costs. Jamie- 
son’s experience in this matter has 
done him a world of good. He paid a 
new hat for it, but it was cheaply 
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bought experience. White finds him 
more open-minded, and together they are 
making faster progress in the direction 
of efficiency in its arithmetical aspects. 

Tracy Oil Filters cost from $30 to $120, 
according to size; and Rochester Auto- 
matic Force Feed Lubricators from $18 
to $150, according to size. Both these 
devices are sold by Darling Brothers, 
Limited, Steam Appliance Experts, 
Montreal, who will be glad to give fur- 
ther information.—Advt. 
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tutions. The latter, whose assets in the 
year of Confederation were a mere baga- 
telle, now show accumulated wealth ap- 
proximating three hundred million dol- 
lars; their annual income runs to over 
sixty million dollars; while they disbursed 
last year to policyholders or to their bene- 
ficiaries nearly twenty-five million dollars 
in cash. 

The business 
joyed a similar expansion. 


of fire insurance has en- 
Our Canadian 


companies, then few in number and unin- | 


had at risk in 1867 about fifty 
on which they were receiv- 


fluential, 
million dollars, 


ing premiums of somewhat less than half | 
of 
from a quarter to half a million dollars | 


a million dollars and paying losses 


a year. Last year, the domestic fire com- 
panies had 
they were receiving premiums of nearly 


five million dollars, 


One might proceed and produce figures 
bewildering in their detail to demonstrate 
how far Canada has progressed in every 
department of business activity 
1867. 
culture due to the opening up and settle- 
ment of the West; 


forefront of the mineral-producing coun- 
tries of the world; the growth of the 


fisheries; the extension of hydro-electric | 
these and a hundred | 
other matters might easily be referred to | 


power in industry; 


as affording means of gauging the coun- 
try’s fifty years of progress. However, 
enough has been written to give a faint 
idea of the Canada of fifty years ago and 
with this in mind it is not difficult to pic- 
ture mentally the extent of development. 


Some Canadian 
Contrasts 


Continued from page 38. 


for gold,” in Tennyson’s expressive phrase 
has seized upon this white or yellow or 
red men in the heart of the wild hills, 
where no staking out is required and the 
only equipment is the old basin. 

Now go to the Yukon and see the differ- 
ence where hydraulic mining has largely 
superseded all other methods and where 
the impact of the waters, thrown with 
titanic force against the hillsides, does 
the work of a hundred men in a trice of 
the time. It is mining by wholesale in- 
stead of retail away up in this north- 
western jumping-off place of Canada. 

It is moreover interesting to note the 
change in costume, even during the last 
generation. Study, for example, the 
Harris painting of the Fathers of Con- 
federation as to the dress of that famous 
coterie of statesmen, or gaze upon any 
ancient daguerro type to realize the extra- 
ordinary styles then in vogue. 
derous white hats of the men are matched 
by the voluminous skirts of the women. 
Contrasted with Canada to-day, the coun- 
try is not standing still in the matter of 
styles and costumes. 

Thus measured by contrasts, how re- 
markable and how comparatively rapid 
has been Canada’s development! A cen- 
tury has brought to pass a revolution, 
even the half century since Confederation 
has witnessed no less startling changes. 
And if this is the tale of a hundred or half 
a hundred years, what will be the story 
of the coming decades as more contrasts 
will be created and new advances made? 
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Putting One Over 
Continued from page 47. 


demanded Gilbert, following instruct 
in an absent minded sort of way. 

“Come and sit right down, old « 
I’m the happiest man alive.” Nutley’s 
countenance radiated with deep-lit joy 
as he drew Balker to his side. 

“What’s the answer?” enquired Gilbert 
nervously, as he gingerly took a seat. He 
began to think Nutley was showing signs 
of mental ! 
tion. 

“You’re one of the family, Gilbert—it 
will way. Milly and I are 
engaged. What do you think of that my 
bonny boy?” 


aberration, or seml-intoxica 
soon be out an) 


“Engaged!” gasped Gilbert, half rising. 
“Ridiculous! You’ve only 
week. Absurd!” 
‘A day is a lifetime,” replied Nutley 
rapturously, “a week an eternity.” 
‘But look here, I say,” floundered Gil- 
bert desperately. “I expected—my mother 


why, I was going to propose 


known her a 


suggested 

myself.” 
“Too late, 

say, as in a 

earlier in the 

if lo ] 3 > 

it looks very 


old chap,” he heard Nutley 
trance. “You should rise 
morning, and by the way, 


much as if the last one is 


on you what? Never mind, Gil, old 
bucko, you are my first choice for best 
man.” 

“Dammit,” groaned Gilbert Balker, as 


he again pressed the button, with quite 


unnecessary force. 


The Master 
Smuggler 


Continued from page 41. 


dian Customs Officer wishes to see him 
at once.” 

The clerk looked startled and promptly 
called up one of the big hotels where he 
got in touch with Oleson. 

“He wants you to go over to see him,” 
the clerk said after a brief colloquy with 
his chief. He named one of the prominent 
hotels. 

Duncan went right over and Oleson met 
him in the rotunda. The Master Smug- 
gler was quite unruffled and cheerful. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said. “Are you 
looking for me?” 

“IT guess so,” replied Duncan. 
look like Oleson to me.” 

“That’s my name,” said Oleson. 


“i You 


HEY sized each other up, for a mo- 

ment, both smiling and apparently 
unconcerned. It might have been a meet- 
ing between old college chums for all the 
people scattered around the rotunda could 
have told. “This man is 
good loser,” said Duncan to himself 
Jocularly, he asked: “Do you _ play 
poker?” He knew as a matter of fact 
that the Norwegian was a wonderful 
player of the American national game 
Oleson had played “stud” in the mining 
and railway camps and “draw” in the 
fashionable clubs of Milwaukee where 
stakes ran high; and his perfect nerve and 
had made him a sure winner 
everywhere. 


going to be a 


coolness 


O LESON now led the way to the eie- 
vators and they shot up to his room 
on the tenth floor. 
and Duncan passed in. 


He opened the door 
Oleson followed, 
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closed the door and locked it with a 
quick turn of the wrist and slipped the 
key into his pocket. Duncan heard, but 
never turned his head. Instead he walked 
to the table and drew up a chair in which 
he seated himself, ready for the con- 
ference. 

Oleson placed his own chair so that he 
sat at the end of the table, thus man- 
oeuvering so that the table was not be- 
tween the two of them. 

“T suppose you know what I am here 
for?” asked Duncan, to start the ball roll- 
ing. 

“Yes, damn you!” replied Oleson, with 
a show of anger that appeared a little 
forced. “I’ve known you were after me 
for some time. I’ve heard, too, that you 
are going to hold a charge of murder over 
my head.” 


HIS was sheer bluff; and they both 

knew it. The incident to which the 
Norwegian referred had occurred a couple 
of years before and had created some 
newspaper talk. Oleson and one of his 
men had been crossing the Skeena River 
in British Columbia with a suitcase in 
which had been packed a valuable store of 
jewelry on which not a cent, of course, 
had been paid. It was in spring and the 
ice had not cleared off entirely so that the 
passage was a dangerous one. In the 
course of the trip over the boat upset and 
Oleson’s companion sank. Oleson himself 
clung to the overturned boat until rescued. 
and the story ran that, when the other 
man tried to cling to the same unstable 
support, he was unmercifully pounded 
back into the yeasty waters. However, 
Oleson came ashore—and brought the 
suitcase with him! 

This story Duncan had heard in the 
course of his investigations. It might 
be true or it might not. At any rate it 
had no particular concern for the customs 
service; and Oleson knew this. 


S OLESON spoke he took from his 
pocket a large clasp knife which he 
kept snapping open and shut after the 
practice of bushmen. His attitude was 
very threatening. His hard, piercing eye 
was fixed on Duncan with an intentness 
that aimed at intimidation. But the Can- 
adian never batted an eyelash. He looked 
smilingly at Oleson and proceeded to 
“call” his bluff. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “I haven’t 
charged you with anything yet. Please 
don’t make yourself appear the bad man 
you say you are. Up to the present I’ve 
been forming a rather good opinion of you. 
You look like a man to me, so please let’s 
talk business—rationally.” 

“In the first place,’ he went on, “we 
don’t deal with murder charges. They are 
handled by the North West Mounted 
Police. I guess you know them well 
enough to feel that they’ll do their duty. 
If there was anything in this murder 
charge you’d have heard of them before 
now. You know, as the Blackfoot Indian 
says, ‘Dey have damn big eyes and long 
ears.’ 

“So much for that matter. We’ll drop 
it there, if you are agreeable. I want 
you to distinctly understand that we deal 
neither in threats nor hearsay. Our work 
is handled on the basis of facts, and facts 
alone. Now then,” and Duncan’s fist came 
down on the table to emphasize the fact 
that he had come to his point, “what I 
wanted to ascertain from you first hand 
are the facts about your smuggling! We 


know that you smuggled and caused to 
be smuggled large quantities of watches 
and jewelry into Canada during the past 
six years.” 

Oleson did not say anything. But that 
he appreciated the time for bluffing was 
passed, was evidenced by his closing up 
the knife and putting it away. 

“In the first place, do you deny that 
you have smuggled goods into Canada?” 
asked Duncan, looking Oleson squarely in 
the eye. 

Oleson thought hard for a minute and 
then replied: 

“No, I guess I won’t deny it.” 

“Well, then,” said the Canadian official, 
“all that remains to be done is to go 
through your and determine the 
value of all the goods you have smuggled 
into Canada. Then we can fix the amount 
of duty which you owe thereon and arrive 
at a basis of settlement.” 


books 


LESON was a little taken aback at 

this suggestion He had probably 
anticipated a demand for settlement on 
a fixed amount. The idea of paying on 
all the tremendous volume of stuff that 
had been shipped across the line probably 
took his breath away. And yet, at the 
very moment he had a clerk in his office 
busily burning invoices and covering the 
trail generally. 

“How much is this thing going to cost 
me?” he asked. 

“That depends upon the value of the 
goods you’ve smuggled,” replied Duncan. 

“If it is too much, I’m likely to tell 
you to go to the devil,” said Oleson. 

“My good fellow,” replied Duncan, 
“that will be up to you. I suppose 
though you know your brother is under 
arrest in Vancouver? Do you want him 
to go to jail for five years? How much 
does he make for you in a year? I sup- 
pose you are likewise aware that we have 
every dollar’s worth of goods you have 
stored in the banks and trust companies 
in Canada under seizure?” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Oleson. “I’ve 
had nothing but damn telegrams raining 
on me for two days. My brother Billy is 
scared stiff in Vancouver and has been 
burning up my money on the wires ever 
since they caught him. What the devil 
do you want, anyway? You have pretty 
nearly everything that I own now.” 

“I want to go through your books and 
invoices,” replied Officer Duncan, “and 
establish to my satisfaction the value of 
the goods you have smuggled. Then we 
can talk turkey. In the meantime, as 
we appear to understand each other, let 
us go to your office and get busy.” 

Oleson yawned sleepily as if a load had 
been removed from his shoulders, got up, 
unlocked his door and led the way out of 
the hotel and down town to his office. 


S THEY walked in, a man with a 

shoebox under his arm was walking 
out of the office. Duncan afterwards 
learned that it was “Sleepy Ike” Carls- 
trom, one of the trustiest lieutenants of 
Oleson. He appeared a little uneasy at 
seeing them and hesitated a moment. Ole- 
son nodded to him to return and the three 
stepped into the office together. Ata fur- 
ther nod from his leader, “Sleepy Ike” 
laid the shoebox on the desk and quietly 
vanished. He stayed not on the order of 
his going. In fact he seemed anxious to 
go. 
“Just to show you that I am playing 
fair,” said Oleson, opening the box. It 
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was filled with watches. “That pile is 
worth $2,700. My man was starting out 
for Canada with it. And he would have 
made the grade too.” 

However, he had not played as fair as 


he desired to make out. The invoices were | 


a pile of ashes down in the furnace. It 
was impossible, therefore, to arrive at a 
correct estimate of the total amount of 
the operations and the matter of settle- 
ment became one of force. The officer 
used the weapons in his hands to bring 
the head of the organization to time. 
And he finally succeeded. 


HAT evening Oleson and Duncan 

dined together at the Radison and 
the following day lunched at the same 
place. In the afternoon of the second day, 
Oleson handed Duncan a New York draft 
for the amount settled upon. To raise 
the money Oleson had been forced to 
realize on a substantial block of G.T.P. 
bonds that he held. They shook hands and 
parted on friendly terms. 

“Come down to the office, Duncan,” said 
the Master, “I'd like to give you a little 
souvenir—one of the finest watches I 
carry. You can pay the duty on it when 
you cross the line.” 

“Good-bye, Oleson,” said Duncan. 

And the amount of the cheque? The 
customs authorities refuse to tell. But it 
was, in Duncan’s words, a “whopper.” 


Sunshine in Mariposa 


Continued from page 53. 


you treat her badly? . . . Out, out, you 
go! 

fHe hustles her out. Enter BILL.] 

JeEFF.—Arrest me, arrest me! 

31LL.—Good morning, Mr. Thorpe. 

JEFF.—Arrest me! I robbed the bank, 
I confess it. . . . Arrest me! 

BILL (sitting down and shaking his 
head). — Can’t be done, Mr. Thorpe. 
(Yawns.) 

JEFF.—Why not? I’ve confessed. 

BILL.—Sorry, you didn’t rob it. 

JEFF.—But I say I did. I broke in at 
night. I blew open the safe. I took the 
money. I meant to run off with it to 
spend iton horse races . . . dog fights 

anything! 





We know you didn’t. 
We can prove it. 

JEFF.—You can’t. 

BILL.—Yep. First you weren’t there 
at the time. 

JEFF —I was. 

BitL.—Second (yawn) you was some- 
where else. 

JEFF.—I was not. 

BILL.—You was, and third, young Pup- 
kin has come to and told all about it. 

JEFF.—Peter come to! 





| 
| 


BILL.—-Yep! He ain’t much hurt. | 


Head a bit cracked. (Yawns.) A con- 
stable’s head would think nothing of it. 
Jerr.—That’s a different kind of head 


: but . . . he’s better, that’s one 
relief . . . one big relief. 
Bint.—Yep . . . out in two or three 


days, doctor says. 

Jerr.—And who did rob the bank. 
What’s the truth of it all? 

Binu.—-Well, here’s Mr. Mullins com 
ing . . . he'll tell you all about it. 
I've got to go and help hunt for Andy 
Claggett. 

[Exit Brut. Enter MULLINS. ] 

MULLINS (comes with his hand out to- 


} 
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wards JEFF).—Mr. Thorpe, may I shake 
your hand? I owe you an apology for the 
boy’s sake . . . for Pupkin’s. 


You needn’t try to shield him any more. 
There’s nothing to shield. 
Jerr.—Shield him? I wasn’t trying 
MULLINS.—Come, come . . . we've 
got the whole story now. . . Young 
Pupkin has come to and told us all that 
happened in the bank. I’ve telegrams 
here from New York and from Toronto 
that give us the rest. They say they’l! 
have the robbers caught any minute now 
: they can’tescape . . . thetrains 
are watched . . at the border. They’ll 
never get clear . . . we should have 
known it was them right away. 
Jerr.—I don’t understand . . . who? 
MuLLINS.—Harstone and Slyde ; 
your precious friends. Your New York 
promoters . . . Harstone and Slyde. 
Jerr.—Harstone and Slyde! 
MULLINS.—I have it all here in black 
and white. (Showing telegrams.) 
There’s a man Olson in New York that 
was arrested yesterday and has turned 
state’s evidence. The whole thing is out 
now. Harstone and Slyde and their 
land company and all the rest of it was 
just a plan, Mr. Thorpe—just for your 
money. 
Jerr.—For my money! 
MULLINS.—Nothing else. And they got 
word they were to be arrested and cleared 
out. 
Jerr.—But they left town before the 
robbery. We saw them go. 
MULLINS.—No, we didn’t. They never 
went near that eleven-thirty at all! 
JEFF.—Where are they then? 
MULLINS.—We don’t know. They got 


out of town somehow, later . . . no 
train till six this morning . . . that 
was searched . . . they weren't on it 


: they can’t get far. 

JeEFF.—And Peter? What was Peter 
doing in 

MULLINS.—Peter! By gad, Thorpe, the 
boy’s a hero. You'll have a son-in-law to 
be proud of. He heard them there in the 
vault, came down and, single-handed, he 
fought them—fought the two of them 
saved the bank. But for him they might 
have had a try at the big safe, the real 
safe upstairs. Thorpe, there was a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in currency, grain 
money, in that safe last night—and he’s 
saved it for us. . . I’ve been talking on 
the ’phone to the head office; they'll do 
something big for Peter, mark my words, 
something big. Our bank knows how to 
be generous. 

JEFF —Thank God, thank God! I knew 
it, Mr. Mullins, that he was innocent, but 
all the same this is the greatest news and 

(Runs and strops a razor violently.) 

MULLINS.—Well, it’s good news 1%) 
but I’m afraid it’s not all good news. I’ve 
got some pretty bad news for you, too, 
Thorpe, your money’s gone. 

JEFF.—Gone! I knew that. Six thou- 
sand dollars there was in the box they 
took, but I can make that good easy 
enough. My fortune can stand it. 

MULLINS.—You don’t understand, Mr. 
Thorpe. . . . Your fortune’s gone. 

JEFF —Gone! It’s in New York. You 
sent it there yourself. 

MULLINS (shaking his head). The 
gang got it before the arrest, and cleared 
with it. It’s gone. 

JEFF.—My—money—is—gone? Do you 
mean that I have no money to make good 
what my friends have lost? . . Peter’s 
two thousand? Norah’s money 


| 
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Johnson’s . . . Macartney’s 
everyvody’s? Mr. Mullins, it can’t be. 

MULLINS -—What money have you here 
in the office? 

JerF.—Here, in the shop? (Looking in 
a fill.) That (shows it in his hand) 
only two—four dollars and eighty cents. 

MULLINS.-—And at your house? 

Jerr.—Nothing. 

MULLINS.—I’m sorry to say it, Thorpe, 
but what you have here is all you have 
the world. 
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maintained, has produced this “Made to last a lifetime” 
piano. The skilled artisans keep ever before them the 
goal of absolute perfection which they are endeavoring to 
attain in pianoforte construction. 
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| growing interest and change of expres- 


sion).—Ah, then, Thorpe, our whole posi- 
tion is altered I congratulate you 
—er—my dear Thorpe—most heartily— 
everything can be paid now. Luckily, as 
sole trustee you can—er—practically— 
use this money as you like—pay your cre- 
ditors — all or single — pay me, for in- 
stance. ‘ 

JEFF —Pay you? 

MACARTNEY.—Yes, certainly. 

JEFF.—Out of the Home money? 

MACARTNEY.—Assuredly : noth- 
ing easier, my dear Thorpe. We need, of 
course (he laughs)some sort of small legal 
fiction, har! har! A bill of charges of 
$1,000 against the Home for such and 
such services—purely imaginary—but— 
har! har! luckily there’s no one to ques- 
tion it. I'll just sit down and draw it up. 

JEFF.—Stop! You mean you want me 


| to take a thousand dollars of the money 


| har! har! 


that’s in trust for the children to pay my 
debt to you. Is that it? 
MACARTNEY. — Quite so, Mr. Thorpe, 
Simple as now ; 
JEFF (striking his hand on the table). 


| Then, Macartney, before I do that, I’i! see 


you—— 

MACARTNEY.—YOU what? 

JEFF.—I’m no financier but I under- 
stand clearly enough that that money is 
deeded in trust for destitute children and 
there’s no court and no law can alter it. 


| There it is and, William Macartney, there 


it stays. 


MACARTNEY.—Ar—r? Is that it? I'll 


| have the law on you for misappropriation 


of my funds. You shall see the 
inside of a jail, Jefferson Thorpe. 
MULLINS. — Come, come, Macartney, 


| you’re getting-—— 





| and Andy 


JEFF.— Macartney, this is my shop. 

{Enter BILL. ] 

BILL (entering).—Say, what’s all this, 
Macartney? I could hear your voice a 
block away what’s ’matter? 
(Yawn.) 

MACARTNEY.— Matter, matter enough. 

JEFF.—Stop. I'll tell him. Bill, that 
money you gave me, that two hundred and 
fifty dollars, 1s lost every cent of it. 





BILL (yawn).-——Lost, eh? You don’t 
say so? 

JEFF.—Lost! Gone! 

Bitu.—Well! Well! (Yawn.) Ain’t 


it a caution the way money gets lost . 
beat’s all. (Yawn—then more energeti- 
cally.) Say, Jeff, did you lose yourn, too? 

JeEFF.—Bill, I have lost every cent I had 
in the world that’s why I can’t 
pay . . . I am ruined. 

Bitt.—By gosh! that’s hard. . 
But say, Jeff, don’t let that worry you 
, most fellers that I have seen that 
was ruined, in the city anyway, seemed 
richer than ever anyway, Jeff, 
you’ve got your friends. There’s 
Macartney here and me, and—— 

[The loud and burly voice of Mr. SMITH 
is heard as he enters—fresh from the 
city — valise — dressed up—a large 
aster in his buttonhole.] 

SMITH (dumping down his valise).— 
Here! what’n hell is gone wrong with this 
town—can’t I leave it for a day? Here’s 
the whole hotel upside down—Andy lost 
—little Norah there doing nothing but cry. 

JEFF.—Why, Josh, Andy’s lost and she 











SMITH.—Was in love with one another? 
Why! Didn’t I know that the first day I 
seen them working together. First Sun- 
day she was there I seen Andy fixing up 
his Sunday hat with a peacock feather 


and Norah putting a pink bow 
crosswise in her hair and the two 
of them off for a walk down by the lake! 
But Andy lost! You can’t lose Andy! 
He'll be back next mealtime, or I’m a 


liar. oe ae 
MULLINS. — There’s more than that, 
Smith. The bank’s vault was 


Thorpe’s money’s gone. 
think I don’t know 
that? That was all over Toronto by day 
break. Where do you think I’ve been? 
What do you think I’ve been doing? 

Jerr.—I thought you were at a hotel 
men’s conference. 

SmitH.—Hotelmen! Do you fellows 
think a hotelman has nothing else to do 
but sit round and discuss temperance? Do 
you think if a man’s a hotelman he’s 
got no sense? Do you think if a man’s a 
hotelman he’ll stand round and see his 
town plundered and robbed and ruined 
by a couple of crooks and not lift a hand? 
No, sir, I’d sooner see this town go local 
option! Hotelmen! The hotelmen I went 
down to see was the Provincial Detective 
Office. Jeff, I warned you, I tried to give 
the hint. 

JEFF (contritely). 
did. 

SmitH.—But you wouldn’t hear me 
but I got the warrants and back here 
on the early train with three officers 
with me. They’re over in my bar now, 
with Billy. They say they may pick up a 
clue there. They’re pumping Billy and 
Billy’s pumping the beer. But they’ll 
have them two rounded up before noon, 
you see it! 

MACARTNEY.—But do you understand, 
Smith, Thorpe here has lost every penny, 
his own — mine — everybody’s — some of 
yours, too, I don’t doubt. And I’m telling 
him I want my thousand, by Gad! I'll 
have my thousand dollars! 

SMITH (eyeing him quietly).—Yes, or 
you'll do what? 

MACARTNEY.—I’ll have the law on him 

-I’ll seize his goods. By gad, I'll jail 
him. 

SMITH.—For what? 

MACARTNEY.—For my thousand dollars 
—he lost it—he as good as stole it. 

SMITH.—You'll jail Jeff, will you, Mac? 
Well, somehow I guess not. . Here! 
(He takes from his pocket a huge roll of 
bills.) I allus like to carry money— 
never know when it comes handy—here— 
fifty, seventy-——— 

JEFF (running to stop him).—No, no, 
Josh, I won’t have it! Not from you— 
let him jail me—anything—I——— 

[Enter NorRAH hurriedly. ] 

NorAH.—Oh, Mr. Smith, you’re vack! 
You’re back—and will you find Andy 
he’s lost. 

SMITH ( patting her protectingly).— 
Give me five minutes. I ain’t got 
started yet! 

NORAH (beginning to cry).—Oh, Mr. 
Smith, it’s killed him they have. 

SMITH.—Not a bit, Norah—don’t you 
be aseared for Andy. Now tell me, Billy 
Says you seen him last, eh? 

NoRAH.—Yes, Mr. Smith, after we’d got 
sen upstairs and got the doctor to him— 

SMITH.—I know—-— 

NorkAH.—Then Andy came back from 
taking Mr. Thorpe to the bank, and says, 
“Norah, darling, I believe I know who’s 
done it”—and he had your gun in his hand 
from the rack in the hall and his face was 
that white and set, it scared me. 

SMITH.—And where did he go? 

NorAH.—Sure, I don’t know—he just 


robbed. 
SMITH.—Do you 


You did, Josh, you 
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“Built-In” Safety = 





@) If the safety features of a 
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the naked eye, you will know 
soon enough that those features 
are not there when the car is on 
the road. Examine Dunlop 
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JEFF.—Yes, yes, we know. They’re must be accompanied by cash. 
after them now. They’ll arrest them any Forms for the month close on 20th 
minute, of the second month preceding issue. 

ANDY (solemnly). — Never in this —— 


world, Mr. Thorpe—they’re dead—they’re 


killed. 
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passed their fourteenth birthday, and not but thev could have done it. could have Toronto, Canada 
reached their sixteenth birthday, on the . 
Ist July following the examination. leaped into the water of the marsh 
Further details can be obtained on ap- JEFF.—Yes, yes, of course they could, 
ee a a” Seeman why didn’t they? CLASSIFIED ADS. GET RIGHT 
Minister o ie Nave Service, epartme © a Sle: ies shor >EaniITe 
of the Naval Service, Ottawa. ANbyY.—Mr. Thorpe, that was the awful DOWN TO DIRECT RESULTS. 
, sates ey gery part of it—they couldn’t. I could see Har- TRY ONE IN THIS PAPER. 
Jeputy Minister of the Naval Service. ‘ : vs i ae = eR gags eee e 
Department of the Naval Service, stone trying to get to the edge s FOR RATES SEE TOP 
Ottawa, March 12, 1917. and Slyde, clinging to his throat, and OF THIS COLUMN 
Unauthorized publication of this adver- shrieking as he tried to drag him down in 
tisement will not be paid for front of the train-——shrieking like he was 
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crazy! Then the train struck them— 
it hurled them over—I seen them fall— 
down into the dark—I could hear Slyde 
scream—— It’s in my ears—I can’t for- 
get it. ee 

MULLINS.—Did the train stop? 

ANDY.—No. I think no one saw but me 

the storm was too wild. 

MULLINS.—What did you do? 

ANpby.—I waited—I waited there where 
I was till it was day . . . and when the 
light came I found them . . . there 
below the bridge . . . in four feet of 
water . . . with the life all beat out 
of them. 

JEFF (quietly and earnestly). God’s 
mercy on them. They’re gone beyond 
man’s judgment now. 

NorAH.—But what did you do then, 
Andy? Why didn’t you get here sooner? 

ANpby.—I went astray in the big swamp 

it was hard to get through it—and 
clambering over the logs; my legs give 
out . . . and I’ve been ever since trying 
to get here. 

NORAH. My poor darlin’. ( Taking his 
hand and caressing it.) 

ANnpy.—But wait—that’s not all. Mr. 
Thorpe, look there — inside my coat — I 
found it beside them in the marsh. 

[THORPE and SMITH run and unwrap 

the coat. In it is the missing box of 
money. | 

JEFF.—The cash box my box — the 
money. Thank God. Is it all here, Andy? 

Anby.—Look for yourself. I never 
opened it. 

JEFF (¢ ramining). —Yes, yes, here it is 

all as I left it. (Taking out a parcel 
and reading)-—Bill Evans, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. Bill, here’s your money 
back. 

SILL (yawning).—S’all right. I ain’t 
in any hurry for it. Keep it and put it 
into some other good thing. (Yawn.) 

JEFF.—Johnson’s — Norah’s — ha! ha! 
Norah, yours and Andy’s, together, eh! 

NORAH (who has had her arm about 
ANDY’S neck as he sits).—And it’s my 
own brave boy, Mr. Thorpe, that’s brought 
it all back to us—together is it? Together 
for as long as ever Andy will have me. 

JErF.—Peter’s . . . two thousand 
dollars, P. Pupkin—that’s all right 
and ha! here’s what I was looking for. 
W. Macartney, one thousand dollars. 
There! 

MACARTNEY.—My money, har! Thank 
Heaven that’s safe back again, and, 
Thorpe, I'll just give you one word of 
advice. 

JEFF.—No. I'll give you one, William 
Macartney. (Looking him over from 
head to foot.) You—need—your hair cut 

and you need it bad (taking him by the 
arm and leading him to the door). Down 
the street there is Hillis’ barber shop. 
Take this twenty-five cents and go and 
get your hair cut. This shop don’t ever 
need your custom again. 

[JEFF pushes him out.) 

SMITH.—Bully for you, Jeff! 

JEFF (repenting).—Poor old Macart- 
ney—perhaps I was a little too hard, eh, 
what? After all, you know, he’s only a 
lawyer—I’ll cail him back. 

SMITH.—Nota bit . . . do him good 
—but look who’s here! 

[Enter Myra, in great joy.] 

Myra.—‘Look who’s here!” Is that 
what you said, Mr. Smith? Well, you may 
well say it! Oh, father, father, look who 
is here—look out! (Taking him to the 
door.) 

JEFF (looking out).—Not Peter! Not 
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Take Your Choice 


They are all better than the ordinary kinds 
on the market. 


No matter what the name or make, there is no 
other Flashlight on the market that dare use 
“FRANCO” patented features which give longer 
service and sure protection against short circuit. 
You can throw a Franco “fibre case”’ around any- 
where—-in a tool-box, against metal, and it will 
not short-circuit—that is, the metal cannot cause 
a contact with the battery and burn it out—an 
ordinary flashlight coming in contact with metal 
will short-circuit—burn out 


This is a feature that everybody chould be fami- 
liar with, particularly motorists, cyclists, mechan- 
ics and others working near metal 


FRANCO Flashlights cost no more than ordinary 
makes, notwithstanding their superiority in 
feature that are protected by patents; features 
that are decidedly advantageous to the user. 


Do not be misled by the “just as good” statement. 
There can be no flashlight just as good unless 
it has the patented fibre case—which would be 
an infringernent on our patent rights Get the 
“Franco,” which costs no more but gives a big- 
ger value for the money 

There is a “Franco” for every conceivable need. 
Your Hardware or Sporting Goods dealer can 
supply you Write us direct if a dealer should 
disappoint you. 


The Interstate Electric 
Novelty Co. of Canada 


Limited 


220 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
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PLA:. YOUR SUMMER 
VACATION—NOW 


Whether Sport or Recreation is your object—either close 
at home or further afield. The greatest variety of Resorts 
to suit all tastes and all purses can be reached 


CANADIAN NORTHERN ALL THE WAY 


For Tickets, Reservations, Literature and Information apply to 
General Passenger Dep’t: Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., or Winnipeg, Man. 


SANARIANM_ NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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IT WILL DO YOUR WORK MORE 
QUICKLY Acme No. 1 Binder is just the ma- 


chine you need for heavy office 
work, and for fastening samples of carpets, hosiery, 
underwear, silk, lace, etc. Holds 100 staples. 
Won’t clog or buckle. Does the 4 
work quickly and easily. 

Will cut down expenses and save 
time and money in office, factory 
or store. Very simple and durable. 








The Acme 
No. 1 
Binder 


Let us supply your requirements. 
Write for booklet “A” which shows 
the complete Acme line and the 
many uses. 


ERNEST J. SCOTT & CO. - - - - - - 59 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 
THE ACME STAPLE CO. - - - - - - - - - Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 
PROCESS TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO., LTD. - - - - London, England 


























Fine, Bonny 





Now a 





Little Boy 


Penetang (Ontario) Child, Once so Thin and 
Delicate, Cured by Dr. Cassell's Tablets. 





MRS. JARVIS, BOX 286, PENE- | thought poor baby could live, but one 
TANG, P.0., ONTARIO, says: “It | day I chanced to hear of a baby’s case 
i a pleasure to ' ilmost like mine 
write and tell you ; 


. 
what Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets have done 
for my baby. When 
only five months 
old he was taken 
il’. I had medical 
advice for him, and 
was told he had 
colic, for which he 
was treated, but he 
did not get any bet- 
ter, only worse. I 
tried several special 
foods, but none of 
them would stay on ) Baby Jarvis. 
his stomach, and he - 
became so thin that 
he seemed just skin and bone. He 
only weighed ten pounds, 


that had been oured 
by Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets, so I got 








some for my baby, 
and I am thankful 
I did. After a few 
doses the nervous 
jumps he had suf 
fered from stopped, 
and soon he was 
almost well. I have 
given him the Tab 
lets during teething, 
and find them very 
soothing. He is a 
bonny boy now, 
quite cured, and 
weighs twenty-five pounds at twelve 
We never | months old.” 











Every mother should know that Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are just as suitable for children 
as they are for grown-up people. Their splendid nutritive and vitalising properties 
soon overcome any tendency to nervousness or weakness in the little ones, and lay 
the foundation of a strong constitution for after years. 


Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets 


























yr, Cassell's Tablets are Nutritive, Restorative, Alterative, 
FREE and Anti-Spaemodic, and the recognised emedy for 
SAMPLE. Nervous Breakdown  Sleeplessness Mal-nutrition 
On receipt of 5 Nerve Paralysis Anzmia Wasting Diseases 
Ce nts to cover Infantile Weakness Kidney Trouble Palpitation 
7 “eer — Neurasthenia Dyspepsia Vital Exhaustion 
free sample will be Specially valuable for nursing mothers and during the 
Bent at once Oritica Per ls f iite 
Address Harold F Sold hy Druggists and Storekeepere throuzhout Canada 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd Prices: One tube, cents; six tubes for the price of five 
10, McCaul -street War tax, 2 cents per tube extra 
Toronto 
Sole Proprietors: Dr. Cassell’s Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng, 





Peter! Here, help him out of that care- 
fully, wait, I’ll come and— (Going out 
and helping in PUPKIN, pale and bandaged 
head, happy.) Careful, steady 

but Myra, what madness is this? 

The doctor said bed for a week. 

Myra.—Oh, bother the doctor. We 
couldn’t help it the news is just too 
rood. Read it to them, Peter, read 
It. 

[Pr PKIN tukes a telegram out of ‘his 

side pocket. ] 

PUPKIN (in a weak voice). 
it, Myra. 

MyYRA telegram). It’s 
from the Head Office of the Exchange 
Jank: “Peter Pupkin, Mariposa. Have 
just heard of your splendid courage in 
protecting the interests of the bank. We 
appreciate to the full your devotion and 
courage and in proof of it desire to state 
that your salary is hereby raised from 
eighty to eighty-five dollars a 


dating from to-day.” 
Didn’t I tell you, 


MULLINS (proudly). 
Thorpe? I knew they’d do something 
handsome. The Exchange Bank never 
forgets its friends. 

JEFF. Eighty-five dollars! Why, 
Myra, that’s—let me see—that’s—well, 
it’s over a thousand a year. Do you rea- 
lize that that’s past the bank’s limit, and 
you and Peter can get married now 


You read 


(taking the 


month, 
Isn’t it splendid? 


Myra.—Realize it! We've been 

PUPKIN.—Talking abont it all the way 
down. (Embrace). 

JEFF.—Well, well, bless your hearts, 


there’s good coming out of this business 
after all—you and Peter married and 
happy—Andy and Norah I imagine like- 
wise. 

NoRAH.—On the same day, Mr. Thorpe, 
if you’ll allow it. 

MULLINS.—Hear! Hear! 

JEFF. — The Home founded and en- 
dowed—its money safe—and as to me—as 
to me—me! I wouldn’t change with a 
king—safe back in my old life again. 
Here, Myra my coat ... my 
white coat. Ah! that’s something 
like comfort, that’s ease. (Getting in it.) 
That’s a coat for you now then, 
my razors . . hurry -. . . the 
soap, yes, that’s right and the 
brushes there we are (flick, flick) 
and now then. (Turning to assembled lot.) 
Now, I give you all warning. . « sae 
is a barber shop. And for the future, 
barber shop it’s going to stay. It’s not an 
Exchange, or an office, or a silver mine 
. and if anybody after this ever 
breathes the word share, stock or certi- 
ficate, or says, Cuba, Habana, or Porto 
Rico in this shop, out he goes to follow 
Macartney. 

ALL IN CHORUS 
done, Jeft! 

Myra.—-Splendid, father. 

JEFF. That’s talk enough. (Flick, 
flick.) Now, if any of you want a shave, 
hair cut, facial massage, or wrinkles re- 
moved, come forward; if not, clear out 

BILL (yawns).—Well, I did have a kind 
of idee I’d like one of them egg-shampoos 
like you gave me two months ago. 
If you have eggs. 

Jerr. — Bill, you’re my best friend. 
Eggs! I have the very (getting them, 
very dingy looking, from a drawer) eggs 
themselves. . . Little I thought to 
ever use them. I kept them as a souvenir. 
(Brit has climbed into the chair.) Now, 
then, here goes—egg shampoo! 

[CURTAIN ] 
THE END 


— Hear, hear. Well 
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} Save the Food and 
| Serve the Empire ! 


(| The Average Canadian Family Wastes 
! Enough to Feed a Soldier 





























“The Kitchen must help as well as 
the Workshop and the Trenches’’ 


Lloyd George. 


the kitchen can do much 
to prevent the threatened : 
world famine—can counteract the effect of high prices— 


a. economy in 








and can replace growing debt with systematic saving. 


Careful investigations show that before the war the average 
British family wasted 25% of their food—and we Canadians were even 
more extravagant. 


This waste is not in a few big things, but in many little ones, each, 
we used to think, too small to bother about—such as careless peeling 
of vegetables and fruit—failure to make good use of dripping and “‘left- 
overs”—and such others as will occur to every thrifty housekeeper. 


> 


‘ For the Empire’s sake as well as your own, hunt up and cut out 
‘ these leaks! You'll be helping to relieve the food shortage—saving 

your own money—and putting yourself in a position to buy Canadian 
j War Savings Certificates and help win the war. 


War Savings Certificates are issued in denominations of $25, 
$50 and $100, to be repaid in three years at full face value. They 
cost $21.50, $43 and $86 respectively, at all Money Order Post- 
Offices and Banks, thus yielding over 5% Interest. Should you need 




















it, you can get your money back at any time. 19 
The National Service Board of Canada, 
OTTAWA, 
° ° SPECIAL FOR SUMMER 
Boys——What Do You Do With Your Spare Time ? REE ENLARGEMENT 
We have a plan by which you may gain real live salesmanship experience, come in contact with 2 
prominent men—and earn for yourself a nice income— something worth while. with every $1.00 order. 
Boys all over the country are earning lots of money and are acquiring business experience. A Films developed 5c. Prints 3 and 4c. Post 
ecard will bring full particulars to any boy or his parents. Cards 50c doz. 8 x 10 enlargements 25c. 
Agency Division J. T. BISHOP, Photographer, 
The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 222 Adelaide Street West - - TORONTO 
= 
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You Can't Lose This Eraser 
Because 


THE AUTOMATIC ERASER AT- 
TACHMENT IS ATTACHED 
TO YOUR TYPEWRITER 


Once attached it becomes part of the ma 
chine It cannot be lost, borrowed 
mislaid. It is always within easy react 
and in the same place When the oper 
ator needs the eraser she gets it just a 
quickly as she could touch a key When 
she is finished she simply lets go and 
the eraser is back in place 

This time and trouble-saving device can 
be attached to your typewriter in half-a- 
minute It will not mar its appearance 
nor interfere with its operation, and it 
puts the eraser always “‘on the job.” It 
is handsomely finished in nickel plate. 


The Automatic Eraser Attachment saves 
time, trouble and expense far beyond its 


15¢ 


mailed to any 
address 


Send in your order to 


THE A. S. HUSTWITT COMPANY 
44 Adelaide St. West - TORONTO, ONT. 











Investment 
Suggestions 


Each month we send with 
the Greenshields Review a 
summary of what we con- 
sider the most attractive 
issues for investment, both 
gilt-edged and speculative. 


We shall be glad to send 
this to business men and 
investors without obliga- 
tion, at their request. 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Dealers ix Canadian Bona Issues 


17 St. John St. .»» Montreal 
Central Chambers, Ottawa 

















BONDS 


of Efficient Public 
Utility Properties 
We shall gladly send a copy of our 


special circulars 10 any investor 


W.F. MAHON & CO. 


Investment Bankers 


Queen Bidg., 177 Hollis Street 
HALIFAX NOVA SCOTIA 
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Figures Point 


HE continual advance of prices has 
had some effect on business condi- 
tions. People are becoming appre- 
hensive and the rise of the prices of actual 
necessities is proving the most effective 
means of provoking economy. In all 
branches of business, however, a very sat- 
isfactory degree of briskness still obtains. 

Industrial activity is as great as ever. 
Any change that might be noted there has 
been in the nature of acceleration; and 
this condition is bound to continue until 
the end of the war is in sight—and per- 
haps beyond. The direct result of this re- 
markable industrial activity is the abso- 
lute absence of any degree of unemploy- 
ment. There is work and big wages for 
everyone. 

Another very direct result has been an 
increase in savings. Despite the tendency 
on the part of people who are earning 
more than they ever did before, to plunge 
into unusual expenditures, the bank state- 
ments show a gratifying growth in de- 
posits. The increase in the month of 
April was $9,343,783, and for the year 
ending April, $195,840,097. This is a 
very satisfactory feature indeed. 

In connection with the banking situa- 
tion it is interesting to note that more 
money is being used for the carrying on 
of business in the country. The chartered 
institutions, according to complete sta- 
tistics for April, have increased their cur- 
rent loans by $37,469,431. The total of 
outstanding loans, in fact, is larger than 
at any time since the start of the war. 
This indicates that business conditions are 











Sykes in Philadelphia Erening Ledger. 


“Use the ‘Bean’ Ball!” 
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to Prosperity 


unusually brisk and points to increased 
eonfidence and optimism on the part of 
the banks. 

As regards national business the out 
look continues remarkably good. Our ex- 
ports continue to advance and our balance 
of trade is now very distinctly favorable, 
exceeding the adverse balance which we 
faced in 1913. The latest figures show as 
follows: 


Fiscal year 


ending March Imports 
1913 $686,515,000 
1914 635,383,000 
1815 197,376,000 
1916 530,211,000 
1917 845,330,000 
Excess Excess 


Exports Imports Exports 


$ 377,068,000 $309,447,000 
155,437,000 179,946,000 

461,442,000 5,934,000 

779,300,000 $249.089,000 


1,179,211,000 : 881,000 


This is, after all, the surest barometer 
by which to judge the outlook; and to the 
uninitiated even it must appear evident 
that war is proving a “bountiful jade” to 
Canadian industry. Our prosperity is 
gratifying if only from the standpoint of 
production, which has become so neces 
sary a feature, of the Imperial win-the 
war determination. 





INVESTMENTS 


INVESTING IN STOCKS 
HE public makes the market. The 
impression that a few operators can 

advance or lower prices as they please, is 
a sadly mistaken one. If this could be 
done by a dozen men, or by a hundred, or 
a thousand, there would be no need of a 
stock market, for these gentlemen could 
combine and enrich themselves beyond the 
dreams of avarice. 

No, the stock market is made by the 
public. When the public is scared and 
refuses to buy the market languishes, 
business halts, and uncertainty prevails. 
When the public is badly seared, it be- 
comes panic-stricken and unloads by 
wholesale and all must take their losses, 
big and little operators alike. 

I do not mean to say that large opera- 
tors are not able to influence the market 
to a certain degree and under favorable 
conditions, but they cannot do this to the 
extent that most persons imagine. They 
make their money by operating skilfully 
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on the side that they think will win, | 
whether the bull or the bear side. 
This was clearly developed during the ’ i 6) 
‘ recent “leak” examination at Washington, Do Y Ou Know 6 
. for it was shown that the heavy bear 
operators who reaped the largest profits F : 
were those who were quickest to recog- That you can nearly double the interest on your savings by purchasing a 
nize the danger signals regarding our bond of the Canadian Government, or of a Canadian city, town or county, 
foreign complications. These big opera- which, in case you wish to use the money for other purposes, can be sold 
tors are not the only ones who profited by - oy ue 
. their experience and good judgment. I If you have not already considered this method of increasing your income, 
know of many small dealers who took the write to us for particulars. We will gladly advise you without any expense 
bear side promptly and cleared up a few to you regarding an absolutely safe investment suitable to your personal 
on hundred or few thousand dollars accord- requirements. 
ing to the extent of their operations. Y - 
But this is the kind of business that the W d (sy | y & C 
investor has littie to do with. The traders 00 9 unc y ompany 
who are in and out of the market day by C.P.R. Building, Toronte 
day and sometimes hour by hour, consti- Montreal Saskatoon New York 
tute the large speculative element. They 
have their losses one day and make them 











up perhaps the next, and perhaps they 
don’t. 

The safe, careful and successful dealer 
in securities is the investor who buys not DOMINION OF CA NA DA 
to sell at a small profit, but to held for the 
advance that comes with good times. He WA i LOA N S 
buys when other people are liquidating, 


when the market is weak, and prices de- 








clining, and he sells when the market is Ist Loan due 1925 2nd Loan due 193! 
buoyant, prices advancing, every one 
buying. 8rd Loan due |937 


; dies ee Sacer Orders to buy or sell Dominion of Canada bonds will receive 

SAFE INVESTMENTS our best attention. Our extensive facilities are placed at the 
H. L. Higginson writes in World's disposal of all investors. 
Work: 


“The chief thing to ask an investor is: re — A. E. AMES & CO. — 


SEC ritic 
‘Do you want the best security, or a secur- si Union Bank Bldg. 
_ ity that is good enough, or a speculative 
security, or a security of an enterprise 
which has prospects for future growth?’ 
“This goes to the bottom of the correct 
investment. A security suitable for the — 
surplus income of a business man who “99 ; : k 
g wishes investments might be too specula- 
tive fur a woman to buy or for a man who 
is dependent on the income from his in- 
vestment. Such people should not risk 
losing part of their principal, and must be 
satisfied with a smaller yield on their in- 
vestments than can be secured by a man 
who can risk something. This statement 
is so trite as to call for an apology if it 
were not that in nearly every corporate 
failure men and women who could not 
‘ afford to lose money have been caught. 
‘ This class of people is the food for the 
promoter with his get-rich-quick scheme. 
“An investment in good bonds or mort- 
gages is best adapted to the needs of most 
people, for bonds, as a rule, are safer than 
stocks.” 


1 ‘| The High Cost of Coal Kept Down 
| INSURANCE | 


VMONTREAI TORONTO NEW YORK 




















Investigate the “Kelsey”—it is different—not 
The Kelsey Warm only does it keep down coal consumption but 
it keeps doctors’ bills down, too, both mighty 





| Air Generator important savings in households to-day. 
i 
| . ons oe » oi 
Pp — TT a | The “Kelsey has stood the test for 25 years, and it is 
Al | () INSL RANG I | Gives the triumphant heating system to-day It embodies the 
alii P s correct principle for heating and ventilating A house— it 
( NE of the most interesting and per- Health Heat heats and ventilates at the same time—heats al] rooms 
haps the most recent branch of in- alike. By capping two of the sections you can heat 
. oe : ista « s ic co ssi J -ated VY h 
surance is that pertaining to automobiles. Cae wee: See a oe ay Se Nees ee 
re : ordinary rnaces. 
Nearly every family of means owns a aici. cil . . 
aw ~ tek ia The ealthfu advantages an saving rom using a 
car no wadays and, as the risk is constant “Kelsey” are told in our booklet—“Summer Comforts in 
and imminent, it becomes necessary to Winter Weather.” Send for a copy. 
| carry insurance. It is true that there are 





many automobile owners who neglect to 


put any on, but no sensible person does James Smart Manufacturing Co., Limited 


a sin a ce nacing BROCKVILLE, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


number of heads. There is, first, insur- 
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Capital 
OF Paid Up 4,000,000 ‘ead Office 


ae wiey Rest - $4,750,000 


Board of Directors 





Ottawa 








Hon. George Bryson, President. John B. Fraser, Vice-President. 
Russell Blackburn Alexander Maclaren 
Sir George Burn M. J. O’Brien 
Sir Henry K. Egan Hon. Sir George H. Perley 
Hon. George Gordon E. C. Whitney 
General Manager, Assistant General Manager, 
D. M. Finnie H. V. Cann. 


W. Duthie, Chief Inspector 


95 BRANCiIHES IN CANADA 





























As the Years Pass By 


It is only with the passing of time that a Road can be 
properly judged. All roads look good the day they are 
completed. But what a difference in them as the years 
go by! 

The oldest Concrete Road in Wayne County, Michigan, 
is new in its eighth year of service. It has carried an 
estimated total traffic of over 7,000,000 vehicles of all 
kinds. Its condition to-day emphasizes the importance 
of having all through Canada fais such 


Permanent Highways 
of Concrete 


The Roadway Engineers of Wayne County have dis- 
covered that the road referred to shows surface-wear so 
slight that it is difficult to measure. The usual estimé ite 
places this at from } to linch. At that rate, it will take 
a hundred years for the road to wear out. But it will 
NOT wear out at that rate—nor anything like it. 

For concrete is weakest when new. Concrete constantly 
increases in strength after it is properly “‘set.”” Concrete 
is the truly durable material for road buil Iding. Its life 
is so long that even if it cost more to build than it does, 
it would still be the cheapest road in the long run, for any 
community to build 

Other facts about Concrete, contained in our interesting 
Road Books, sent free to all who enquire. 





CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, Limited 
25 Herald Building, Montreal 
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ance on the car itself. This is absolutely 
essential. No foresighted owner can take 
the chance of a collision or an accident 
which might absolutely destroy so valu- 
able a property. And it must be borne in 
mind that such accidents cannot be pre 
vented absolutely by careful driving; the 
carelessness of another driver may bring 
about a collision. 

The second part is driver’s insurance, 
covering the possibility of personal in 
jury. 

Still another feature is insurance 
against injury to the general publi \ 
cidents occur more or less regularly and 
will continue to occur and, where the 


driver is in any way to blame, damage 
suits are bound to result The ris S 
too great to assume Suppose a car, 
throug hone of the un h ippy chan es that 
come about, runs over a man and kills 
him. The driver is judged liable and has 
to pav damages to the family of the v 

tin ‘Tf he is not protected, it may ser} 
OUS ‘ cr ppie i n tr il ally to rit t the 
situation. In places where jitney services 
are run, the municipalities insist upon the 
jitney drivers @arryving a stated amount 
of insurance for the safety of the pas 
sengers carried. The amount is generall; 
too small, in some cases as low as $1,000, 


but the recognition of the principle 
important 

Undoubtedly insurance is too essential 
for a car owner to dispense with. Some 
do not cover themselves on all phases, but 
no man can afford to overlook the poss 
bility of loss entirely unless he is prepared 
to take big chances. 


The Story of 
+ onfederation 


gard to the designation of the Confedera 
tion. It was strongly urged that it should 
be called the “Kingdom of Canada” and 


at 
strangely enough, this point was urged by 


the Canadian del gates themselves, and 
opposed by the home authorities on the 
ground that it would give offence to our 
republican-minded American neighbors! 


The matter was settled finally in a 
rather dramatic way. One member rose 
suddenly and quoted a verse from Scriy 
ture: 


And his Ti t ‘ a eve 
¢ sea 1 t} € t e ¢ 
of the ea 


The word was seized upon with loud 
and unanimous acclaim and thus camé 
into existence the happy phrase “Domi: 
ion of Canada 


> IS not intended here to give a de 
tailed story of the manner in whicl 
each constitutional feature was worked 
out. The first conference ended on Dec 
24, and the sittings were resumed early 
in January, 1867. In February the com 
pleted bill, as agreed to by the Canadian 
delegates was submitted to the British 
House. It went through without op 
position, almost without any discus 
sion. There was a curious apathy on the 
part of the Imperial legislators. Quite 
apparently they attached little import 
ance to the Canadian colonies. On March 
29 the bill received the Royal assent, and 
on May 22 a Royal proclamation set July 
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Q)FFICE SPECIALTY 





HALF SECTIONS 


These handy filing units, 
just half the size of Stand- 
ard Width Office Specialty 
Filing Sections, are com- 
pact, convenient files just 
suited for a position along- 
side or near your desk. 
Private records, or those 
records to which constant 
reference is made, can be 
kept 


immediate reference. 


thus, classified for 


Half Section Filing Units 
are available for every 
class of business records 
letter and cap size corre- 
spondence papers, folded 
records, 


documents, card 


cheques, reports, orders, 
invoices and general stor- 


age purposes. 


One or two Sections, 
Top and Base may con- 
stitute your filing stack at 
first and more Sections 
may be added as require- 


ments demand. 











SPECIALTY 





ling Devices 


GYSTEMATIC care of business 

records is an absolute necessity 
for the prompt and profitable despatch 
of business. To meet these condi- 
tions of business, Office Specialty 
make and supply a Filing Cabinet 


for every purpose. 


“Office Specialty . Filing Sections 
are made in Steel and Wood. 





For long service, extra protection and all 
round satisfaction, choose ‘‘Office Specialty” 
STEEL Filing Sections 











ALTY 


FFICE 
LETTER FILES 


“Office Specialty’’ Up- 
right Vertical Files are the 
choice of thousands of 
Canadian offices for corre- 


These 


files are made of beautiful 


spondence filing. 


selected quartered oak, or 
“Corona finished’’ Steel, 
either of which represent 
the apex of Filing Cabinet 
manufacturing skill. 


the 


Filing System is quite as 


Consideration of 
important as the Filing 
Cabinet, for the 
and accuracy with which 


be fi led 


: : 
aetermines 


speed 
papers can and 
found how 


efficient the filing is. 


“Office Specialty” have 


spent nearly 30 years 
making and devising Fil- 
ing Systems. Our experi- 
ence is at pour service 


gratis. 














‘@)FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.(. 


Largest Makers of Filing Devices and Office Systems 


in the British Empire 


Home Office and Factories: 


NEWMARKET, CANADA 


8 Filing Equipment Stores : 


FORONTO 


WINNIPEG REGINA 


MONTREAI 


OTTAWA 
EDMONTON 


HALIFAX 
VANCOUVER 


ntion MacLean’s Magazine 


All “‘Office Specialty”’ 
Filing Devices are 
‘“‘MADE IN 
CANADA” 


It will identify you. 


MFG.G. 


‘QFFICE SPECIALTY 


NEWMARKET, CAN 


(or nearest Branch) 


Please send, without obligation 
particulars on Office Specialty | 

ing Cabinets, Wood (1) Steel O 

Record Safe (); Efficiency Desks Ci. 

Card Record Desks (J; Direct Name 


System of Vertical Filing (J; Half 
tions (1); Trucks [); Card Index Cabin« 


Name 


Address 


Sec 


ws] 
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TRADE-MARK 


REGISTERED 


Let 1 he Chocolate 
Girl Serve You 
BUY 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


MADE IN CANADA 


All of our products sold in 
Canada are made in Canada, 
in our mill at Montreal. There 
we utilize the results of our 136 
years’ successful experience in 
the manufacture of cocoa to 
furnish you with good cocoa of 
absolute purity, high quality 
and delicious flavor. 





Choice Recipe Book sent free 





Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Montreal, Can. Dorchester, Mass. 







































































HAIR ON THE UNDERARM 
REMOVED WITH EL RADO 


Women fairly revel in the comfort and 
cleanliness of hair-free underarms. 

El Rado removes hair from the face, lip, 
neck, or underarms in the same simple way 
that water removes dirt. The sanitary liquid 
first dissolves the hair—then it is washed off. 
Much more agreeable and “womanly” than 
shaving. El Rado is absolutely harmless, and 
does not increase or coarsen later hair growth. 


Money-back Guarantee 
At all toilet counters 50c and $1.00 
If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail if you write enclosing stamps or coin 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., 112 East 19th Street, 
CANADIAN OFFICE: 312 St. Urbain, 


NEW YORK 
MONTREAL 
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1 as the day on which Confederation was 


| to go into effect. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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The announcement was received with 
delight in Upper Canada and with milder 
enthusiasm in other parts. In Nova 
Scotia the newspapers came out with their 
columns draped in black and men began 
to talk of secession and annexation with 
the United States. 


HE outstanding part that John A. 

Macdonald had taken in the negotia- 
tions was recognized when Lord Monck 
called upon him to form the first Cana- 
dian Federal Government. He had re- 
turned to Canada in May, and had set 
actively about the formation of his gov- 
ernment. The first step was to ensure 
the retention of support from his Liberal 
lieutenants, Macdougall and Howland. 
He offered them portfolios in the new 


cabinet and they accepted, taking the 
stand that the government should still be 


Aiea sho. Sa dc 2 ee eae 


The street (Brunswick Place) in Glasygou 


John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister and 
Minister of Justice; George E. Cartier, 
Minister of Militia and Defence; S. Leon 
ard Tilley, Minister of Customs; Alexan- 
der T. Galt, Minister of Finance; William 
McDougall, Minister of Public Works; 
William P. Howland, Minister of Inland 
Revenue; Adams G. Archibald, Secretary 
of State for the Provinces; A. J. Fer; 
son Blair, President of the Privy ( 
cil: Peter Mitchell, Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries; Alexander Campbell, Post 
master-General; Jean C. Chapais, M 
ter of Agriculture; Hector L. Lange 
Secretary of State of Canada; 


Kenny, Receiver-General. 


HE PART that Charles Tupper 

plaved throughout was that of broad 
statesmansh p Sincerely believing ’ 
Confederation he had whipped Nova 
Seotia into line with courage and re 
sourcefulness. He had been a pote f 





where Sir John A. 


Macdonald was born and where he played as a boy. His father, 


Hugh Macdonald, lived at 18 Brunswick Place, but 


there is 


no No. 18 on the street, the original number being bricked up. 


regarded as a coalition, inasmuch as the 
work for which the coalition had been 
formed would not be completed until the 
new Dominion was safely launched. How- 
ever, this stand was not accepted by the 
Liberal party of Ontario and when Mac- 
Dougall and Howland appeared before a 
Convention to explain their stand they 
received a noisy reception. 

This convention, which was held in 
Toronto on June 27 and 28, had been 
called by George Brown to signalize the 
fact that the Liberal party had once 
again resumed active opposition to John 
A. Macdonald and all his works. 

“T understood what degradation it 
was,” exclaimed Brown, in the course of 
an impassioned address, “to be compelled 
to adopt that step by the necessities of 
the case, by the feeling that the interests 


| of my country were at stake, which alone 


induced me to ever put my fowt into that 
government; and glad was I when I got 
out of it!” 

From the first, therefore, Macdonald 
had the active opposition of his old enemy. 
The cabinet that he finally zot together 
was as follows: 


tor through all the conferences. He ap- 
peared at his best, however, when the 
question of the formation-of the Domin- 
ion Government came up. No one was 
more entitled to a post than Tupper, but 
the appointment of Edward Kenny was 
necessary to give representation to the 
Irish Catholics and accordingly Kenny 
went in as second minister from Nova 
Scotia, Tupper generously stepping aside 


HE FIRST election was fought out 

from August to September of that 
year and proved to be a spirited contest 
George Brown threw himself into the lists 
with all his old vigor. The Rouges in 
Quebec came out against the Govern 
ment; and down in Nova Scotia Joe Howe 
and the Antis prepared to fight the Gov 
ernment on the issue of Confederation 
to the bitter end. 

The election in Nova Scotia was a pic 
turesque one as well as bitter and hard 
fought. William Annand went up to Col 
chester to contest that seat against the 
obnoxious Tupper. Joe Howe stumped 
the province from end to end. Heé spoke 
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The Bouse of Serbice 








USINESS firms have personality. 


‘hey stand for something. Some 
are animated by ideals. Ideals come 
before money, but the money comes 
surely, in its own place and time, 
and plentifully enough. For the 


public a certain large part of it, that is is also con- 
cerned with ideals, and gives its money to those who fill 
them out. 

These thoughts come to one contemplating the business 
of “The House of Service’—Gourlay, Winter & Leem- 
ing, makers of pianos and piano-players. Ilere is a firm 
possessed by ideals, and a firm that has grown to magni- 
tude because it possesses ideals and translates them into 
its product. . 

Gourlay, Winter & Leeming have chosen for themselves 
a watechword—‘The House of Service.” Can you imagine 
a finer one—one of loftier import? It makes the desire 
of the piano-player—the public—supreme. It signifies a 
sense of obligation, of trusteeship. It implies an inten- 
tion to respond, to the utmost of ability, to the necessities 
of the musician—of those who love music more than the 
structure which is called a piano, and whose souls are 
uplifted and transported by the singing of the harp 
within its casing of wood. 

You who are soon to buy a piano 


case, and conscientiously and with the utmost fidelity 
Gourlay’s made their piano and their Gourlay-Angelus 
player-piano the fulfilment of all that the musician 
demands and an incentive to more artistic work on the 
part of every other good piano maker in Canada. 

One further distinction of this firm should be noted, 
because it bears on the thought of service 

Frequently, at stated—and regular intervals fourteen men in 
the Gourlay organization meet in council to talk over every 
phase of the business in which all are supremely interested by 
reason of being stockholders and active workers. This Cabinet 
includes the president and executives, the factory manager, 
the sales manager, the superintendent of agencies, the superin- 
tendent of case-making, the head of the polishing and finishing 
department, the sounding-board expert, the head joiner, the 
head of the action-finishing department, the chief regulater of 
actions, the chief tuner, the tone-expert, the player-piano 
expert, and the chief of the repair department. Collectively, 
they make the Gourlay piano and the Gourlay Service what 
they are. The House of Service is a democracy, not a one-man 
or one-genius organization. It would be impossible to exag- 
gerate the significance of this collective organization. It has 
given the Gourlay piano its supremacy and assures it. 

Just another glimpse into what is signified by service. 

In the midst of the Christmas rush a salesman sold to a cus- 
tomer in the brief space of 20 minutes an instrument valued 
at $325. The next customer to come in was received by an 
equally efficient salesman who spent a full hour in exchanging 
a phonograph record. The salesman had caught the spirit of 
the House of Service in display of great patience, and main- 
tained courtesy with apparently small results. 





Whether the transaction be the 





or a piano-player—what is the 
thought that is directing you to a 
choice? Is it price? Is it appear- 





ance? Is it the name? Is it 
value for money? Is it music— 
that Voice of your own spirit and 
desire and dreaming, a _ Voice 
sweet, or strong, or soft, or vib- 
rant, or deep? It all matters. 

If price governs you in your choos- 
ing, you'll probably get a piano 
costing you $200 more or less. If 
appearance is the chief thing, then 














purchase of goods having the 
value of a single record or of a 
grand piano costing $1,000, the 
service is the same—earnest, cor- 
dial, sincere, complete. 

It is this fact and knowledge that 
have made The House of Service a 
House of Confidence. 

This advertisement is published in 
the Confederation-Jubilee Number 
of MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE to 
show that in the development of 
Canada throughout the past half- 




















all makers can provide you with a 
piece of furniture passably good-looking. Is it a name ?—then 
you should be careful what name will be on the piano to reveal 
you to your friends, for some names blatantly advertised, stand 
for energy in selling rather than for excellence in the instru- 
ment. Is it value for money ?—then probably it will be a case 
of bargaining, or “shopping” with little concern for the piano 
viewed as a musical instrument. Is it music?—then your 
choice narrows down to two or three makes of instruments,— 
and the Gourlay is in this small company. 

Now your choice will become perhaps difficult; and, perhaps, in 
the end, you will have to take refuge, less in your own ability 
to distinguish between the merits of one piano and another, 
since both may appeal to you equally, and more in the good 
faith of the makers; and then you may find it easy to decide 
when you remember that Gourlay’s are “The House of Service.” 
They do serve you—you who may be ready to buy a piano or 
a piano-player purely as a musical instrument, and not as a 
piece of beautiful joinery. Indeed, they have already served 
you. They served you long before your need or desire for a 
piano or piano-player became pressing. They anticipated your 





century, there has arisen a firm of 
piano-makers purely Canadian in origin, making a piano that 
stands by right of its own worthiness in the small company of 
pianos made to embody ideals—pianos that are not sold as 
examples of skilled carpentry; but for their power to produce 
and interpret finely the compositions of the divinely-endowed 
who use music as their language of revelation, and at the same 
time to place Canada nationally in the forefront of those 
countries who produce pianos as_ world-leaders in musical 
circles. : 
Get a Gourlay catalogue if you want a fuller and more specific 
study of the Gourlay piano and the Gourlay-Angelus piano- 
player and the maker’s own presentation of their instruments. 
But rememberalways that a piano in those homes where culture 
is will likely continue to give its exalted service for a genera- 
tion or more, and, therefore, should be chosen with this thought 
and fact in mind. Remember, also, that some pianos will 
remain sweet singers for all their life—and the Gourlay is 
one of these. 
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A Residential and Dav School for Girls 


10 Elm Abe., Rosedale, Toronto 








, September 13th, 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 


MISS M 
ITH M. RI 
I 

Plave 

Ris i 





1917. 
FOR DAY PUPILS 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal 











Careful Oversight 


Excellent Situation 


Soil Instruction 
Autumn Term Commences Sept. 12, 1917 


BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LI 
Calenda t 


St. Andrew’ S College Toronto 


AC — AN SCHOOL FOR BC 


AND LOWER SCHOOLS 


Large Playing Fields 








ST. MARGARET'S COLLEGE 


TORONTO A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Full Academic Course from Preparatory to Honor Matriculation 
pa 


Music Art P inencguae Science 


ames 


Mrs. George Dickson, President 


School Reopens Sept. 12th, 1917 





Ridley College St. Eararines 


THE CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Preparatory Department entirely separate as t 
buildings, grounds and Staft. 

The School has won scholarships at University 
matriculation in four out of the last five years 
Three were won in 1913 

REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 











Physical Education 


Miss J. E. Macdonald 


La fa ¢ 





STAMMERING 


or stuttering overcome positively. 
natural methods permanently restore 


pech. Graduate pupils every- 

‘ree advice and literature. 

THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 
KITCHENER,” = CANADA 





CANADA 





LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


C. S. FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master 


MONTREAL 
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Glen Mawr 


651 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 


Residential and Day 
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in every riding, wearing, go the chronicles 
run, a “tasteful grey suit and a tal! white 
hat.” His tall white hat, like the white 
plume of Henry of Navarre, waved al 
wavs where the fight was hottest. Howe’ 


e's 
methe were picturesque and su re 
ive been kept of hi $ 
ew that he ¢ pioved humo: a Vt is 
to carry his audience 
in one occasion he lauded the t f 
London as the real capital for Ca 
' Surely wit ich a pit 
t swe ner not seek another n tne 
woods of Canada! We 1a\ e par ed 
f we prefer London under the dor 
of John Bull to Ottawa under tl 
nofda Fro t! 


HE GOVERNMENT was sustained 
by large majorities in the Provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec and New Brut 
Even George Brown went down to defeat 
n South Ontario; and he never again 
sat in the House of Commons. But in 
Nova Scotia the story was reversed. Joe 
Howe and the Opposition swept the pro 
vince, and for the nineteen seats only one 
Government supporter—-Tupper in Col 
chester—was returned Eighteen mem 
bers went to Ottawa prepared to fight 
for the repeal of Confederation! 
Following the election the Antis de 
cided to send a delegation to London to 
move for repeal and Howe, Annan, J. C 
Troop and H. W. Smith were selected 
They sailed at once and had soon caus ched 
an active propaganda in London. To 
counteract the effort, Tupper also went to 
London and presented the other side of 
the case 
Tupper soon found that the Imperial 
authorities were prepared to let matters 
tand Accordingly, on the evening 


-b. 4 he called upon Howe at the lodg 


ngs of the Anti delegation. He saw the 
Ant eader alone 

‘You are beaten—and yaqu know it,” 
was the substance of what he told his 0] 
ponent Howe, weary from butting up 
iwainst the hard, cold wall of Brit 

wernmental indifference, could not 

nsay this. Tupper then proceeded, 
with rare tact, to point out that, where 
repeal was impossible, the only loyal 
course was acquiescence What other 
ourse was possible? Howe was too loyal 
enn oa ae ‘ 


on 


Howe went back to his associates, 


1aken in his determination. He said to 
the others: * r ipper has been to see me 
One of them asked: “Howe, what have 


you to do with Tupper?” 

Howe sensed suspicion in the query and 
replied: “I wanted to see his hand Do 
not mistrust me, gentleman, I am acting 


for our best interests as I see things.” 
Subsequently Howe and Tupper went 
to visit the Duke of Buckingham and, be« 


fore returning Tupper wrote to Macdor 
ld: “Howe will soon be with us.” 


T Neva ANTI deputation returned to 


cotia without having accon 
! yth ing The agitation st 
vent on, but Howe took a less active part 
It has been asserted by the enemies w 
afterwards rose up against him that 
st then looking for a reward as a result 
of abjuring the cause of the Antis;: 
fr outside perspective it seem ! 
rt +} ; 


he had wearied of what 
peared to be a lost cause and had be 
onvinced that loyalty demanded that 

{ ie inevitable. 

The next step in the winning ove 
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of Nova Scotia was the visit of a dele- ®@>, ESTABLISHED 
gation headed by the Premier (now Sir inhop , OVER. 


John). They saw Howe and he ar- St. Agnes School 


ranged a public meeting at which me pre- 


sided and Sir John spoke. Negotiations For Girls te 








by letter between Howe and ~ seer vee ? 
went on for some time afterward and Belleville Ontario chool 5 
finally all Nova Scotia was dumbfounded it fhe Lord Bishop of Ontari College Heights. Corento “b 
by the announcement that Howe was en \ Board His Honor Judge Wi A Church Residential and Dap 
tering the Dominion Government H. F. Ketchesor L, a-, Mayor ¢ Elliott, E School for Girls ' 

Howe elected to stand in the constitu se ' De ee ot ae ge in Cane 
ency of Hants, and his erstwhile friends, : ae se OP SERN PE Complete Courses from KINDERGARTEN t 
now converted into the bitterest of ens Boreses i TCM 7 S ee pecial Departments for HOUSEHO! 
mies, prepared to rend him limb from R, SS a TS res, THE Loup Rustor oF Toso Tye ke 
limb. But the old lion roused himself, and MISS F. E. CARROLL. Principal tadies’ Colles me abe ape 
after a grand fight won the seat by a } September Mth, I 





majority of 383. It was charged that the 
Macdonald Government poured money 
into the constituency and that as high 
as four hundred dollars was paid ker a 
vote. The popular story was that it 
cost sixty thousand dollars to carry H: ints 
for Howe; that, however, is a story that 
probably arose in the heat of the election 
Howe sat for four years in the Cabinet 
They were neither happy nor fruitful ARTS 
He was too brilliant and self-willed to 


maivnered came end tone | EMME EBUATION ROYAL VICTORIA 
lustre of the now firmly-entrenched 


Sir Mining, Chemical, Civil, Mechanical and 
= ’ le 1 ‘noineer , 
John A. Macdonald. Howe's term made Electrical Engineering CO LLEG E 








St. Clement’s College 
? 


Instruction Careful Supervision 
"KINGSTON Won nine University Scholarships in eight years 


Rev A K. GRIFFIN, Prinapal 




















a rather unfortunate finish to a brilliant HOME STUDY MONTREAL 
political career; and he was very glad Arts Course by correspondence. Degree 
finally to accept the post of Lieutenant- with one year s attendance. (Founded and endowed by the late Rt. ‘Hon. Baron 
Governor of Nova Se a. . A Strathcona and Mount Roya!) 
———— ova Scotia Summer School Navigation School 
July and August December to April A Residential College for 
7; oF .* a ‘ma . > - ve 
N THE meantime the Re peal Move 15 GEO. Y. CHOWN, Registrar Weman Students attend- 
ment in the province had lost some of ing McGILL UNIVERSITY 
its force and it never again assumed suffi 
cient proportions to threaten the solid- C Se a 
arity of the new-fledged Dominion. JOULD you be willing to sell us your gy ype PF aig 5 at ae 
: ' , ‘ ce [ : 7 rate in the main from those for men, but 
It remains but to be told that in 1870 spare time We will buy it at a under identical conditions; and to degrees m 
the North-West Territories were trans much better price than your present employ- Mu ic - + ‘ 
s be 
ferred to the Dominion; that in 1871 ment is netting you. Let us tell you about 
the people of British Columbia cast in os pancare — neg : For prospectus and information apply to the 
their lot with the Dominion; and that in The Ma ‘Lean Publishing Co., Limited Warden 
1873 Prince Edward Island decided not 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 














to remain out in the cold any longer. 
And so the constitution of the Dominion 
of Canada was completed. 








Westminster College 


Toronto 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Situated opposite Queen's Park, Bloor Street West 
Every educational facility provided Pupils prepared 

for Honor Matriculation 

Music, Art and Physical Education. 
The School, by an unfailing emphasis upon the moral 
as well as the intellectual, aims at the development 
of a true womanhood 


SCHOOL REOPENS WEDNESDAY. SEPT. 12th, 1917 
For Calendar apply 

John R. Patterson, K.C., Mrs. A. R. Gregory, 
President Prineipal 


The Very Thing I Need 


‘““‘PERFECTION’’ Electric Washer 
For the Family Washing: 


1. At least 52 times a year dues the family washing ck 
mand attention It is an ordeal when done 
old-fashioned way 

2 With a Perfection Electric Washer wash d 


Confederation —And 
Afterwards 


Contu ied fron page 29. 


The United States would have had to fight 
for her. She could have saved her own 
skin. But she espoused the cause because 
she could not be worthy of her destiny if 
she had not; and it is symbolical of her 
progress to that destiny that the anni- 
versary of her natal day as a federation 
should come when she is in the midst of 
battle throes for a world federation. 

The Indians of the South-West have a 
practice of working blood into the walls 
of the house when a new family comes into 
the clan. The war is to Canada the blood 
sign on the lintel of a newer, larger life 
in a newer, bigger world federation. 

A dozen families of nations are now 
fighting for this federation. What will 























" CO ‘ leasut ‘ i } rot summer 
come of it, we do not know. We only become a plea ven in the | 
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Yes, higher by 600 feet—this 
rugged outpost of the Laurentian 
Mountains—Cape Trinity, on the 
Saguenay River. Eighteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea it towers. 
Its majestic companion, Cape 
Eternity, is almost as high, 


MAKE THE SAGUENAY 
TRIP THIS YEAR 


You can start your trip at 
Niagara Falls, at Toronto, or 
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igher than Gibraltar” 


Montreal. Make it a two-week 
trip, or take any part of it. Between 
Toronto and Montreal, you will 
encounter the ever-changing, ever- 
gloriousscenery of the Thousand Is- 
lands—and the exciting experience 
of ‘“‘Shooting the Rapids.’’ Later 
comes Quebec, the city quaint and 
beautiful. Visit the miracle-work- 
ing shrine of Ste-Anne de Beaupre. 
The hoats touch at Murray Bay 
and Tadousac. 


Send two cents postage for illustrated Booklet, Map and Guide 
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46 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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**They Work as You Hoped They Would”’ 

The satisfaction of those who depend upon 
a Peerless System for their water supply is 
a clinching argument. The test of any water 
will it keep the water pure, main- 
tain pressure, 
will gladly send you copies of letters that will 
convince you a Peerless System will serve you 
to your utmost satisfaction. Write 
us to-day for 


National Equipment Co., Limited 
B ‘mae =6«17«~Wabash Ave. : 


and operate economically. We 


letters and booklet 


They workas you hoped they would 
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Continued from page 32. 
presented a world of possibilities. Retura- 
ing east he was interviewed by the Mont- 
real Star and spoke enthusiastically of the 
vast country west of the Great Lakes. 
“Meeting Mr. Van Horne on Peel Street the 
following day he stopped and said: 

“Well, I read what you had to say, but I 
only wish our revenue account would cor 
respond with these vast resources you see. 
We're behind over $650,000 on this year’s 
account on operation out there! Sut I 
want to talk to you; I like men who have 
faith in great enterprises.” 

The writer dined with him that night at 
his home on Sherbrooke Street. In view of 
the passing of Sir William, it will not be 
considered a breach of etiquette to refer 
to his nobility of nature as revealed 
within the bosom of his family. As a host 
he was in his element. The cares, worries 
and responsibilities of office became seem 
ingly of infinitesimal importance. Paint 
ing, history, literature were covered in 
his engaging conversation, and one no 
longer wondered why his magnetic force 
enabled him to undertake what at one 
time seemed a hopeless task and to carry 
it to a triumphant termination; the blood 
of New Amsterdam was no prodigal ele 
ment, coursing through the veins of a 
worthy son. During the conversation 
Mrs. Van Horne listened with wrapt at- 
tention. She turned to me at one stage 
and said quietly: “You public men only 
see my husband facing and overcoming 
difficulties. I see him as the most beau 
tiful character God ever created. The 
moment he enters his house the office door 
is closed; he never permits me to know or 
speak of his business anxieties; you see 
him now as he always is at home.” 

The good wife who spoke thus has per- 
haps long forgotten the occurrence and 
her words; but they have remained green 
in the memory of the writer, who recalls 
them now as illustrative of the character 
of a man who gave permanence to great 
national achievements without disturbing 
the sweet harmony of the home sanctuary. 

Later in the evening, ensconced in what 
he called his “den,” but which was in 
reality a gallery of art, Sir William re- 
ferred to the difficulties which he and 
his co-laborers had encountered during the 
earlier days. 

“They were pretty solemn processions 
that visited Ottawa in 1883-4,” he said 
“Financial disaster was threatening the 
railway. Sir John Macdonald we found 
willing but non-committal. Sir Leonard 
Tilley, the Finance Minister, was cau- 
tious to unwillingness; Sir Francis Smith, 
a sheet anchor; J. H. Pope was always 
with the enterprise, and Sir Charles Tup- 
per always favorable, whether in Ottawa 
or London.” 

He then proceeded to tell how he 
had come to secure some of his chief 
officials, and to pay tribute to their loyalty 
and _ industry. And _ incidentally he 
drifted into an anecdote which probably 
has not been published before. 


“— Y the way,” he said, “I'll tell you 
how I discovered Shaughnessy. 
I was conversing with the head of an 
important railway in Milwaukee when 
in the next room I could hear a voice 
strongly rebuking the representative of 
a supply firm for failing to deliver ma- 
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chinery up to the hour of contract. I 
looked in and enquired, ‘Who is that?’ 

“*Oh, that’s Tom Shaughnessy,’ was 
the reply. 

“Would you object to me making him an 
offer? I want a man like that.’ 

“The other replied, ‘Oh, we'll not stand 
in his way, if it means promotion.’ 

‘So the Canadian Pacific ‘annexed’ 
Shaughnessy.” 


HEN leaving that night the writer 
made a request that he dictate some 
of the points of the-conversation. 

“I'll do it, with pleasure,” replied Sir 
William. “I shall do it myself without any 
secretary.” , 

Sure enough, the document in his hand 
writing, was received about ten days 
later It was accompanied by a brief 
note expressing the hope that the paper 
would prove interesting, and adding: 
“This was the way I spent my Christmas 


’ 


holiday.’ 


a HE following is an accurate copy of 

Sir William Van Horne’s manu- 
script notes, outlining some of the ear! 
history of the C.P.R.: 

“Company work in the North West was 
begun in the spring of 1881 under A. B. 
Stickney, General Superintendent, and 
Gen. Thos. G. Rosser, Chief Engineer 
William Van Horne was appointed General 


er 


Manager of the Company in November, 
1881, and early in 1882 Jno. M. Egan 
(afterwards President of the Chicago and 
Great Western Ry.), was appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Western Sec- 
tion of the Railway, and Samuel B. Reid, 
Chief Engineer. The latter was soon 
obliged by ill health to resign his office, 
and was succeeded by J. C. James, who, 
dying early in 1883, was succeeded by 
James Ross. 

“The Company's work was commenced 
at Portage la Prairie, when, in addition 
to pushing westward, a new line was made 
eastward to Winnipeg, to take the place 
of the line already built by the Govern- 
ment from Winnipeg to Portage la 
Prairie, via Stoney Mountain and Ossawa, 
a line altogether too circuitous. The close 
of the working season of 1881 found the 
end of the rails at Flat Creek (now Oak 
Lake Station), 131 miles west of Winni- 
peg. Van Horne reorganized and enlarg- 
ed the construction and operating depart- 
ments, established an enormous depot for 
construction material and supplies at Flat 
Creek, and otherwise made ready for the 
great work of 1882. Rails were brought 
from England and Germany, mostly by 
ocean to New York, thence by rail to 
Winnipeg, and owing to the inefficiency of 
rail transportation from the seaboard, 
more than 100 miles of rails were brought 
to New Orleans, thence conveyed on 
barges up the Mississippi to St. Louis and 
then to St. Paul. Sleepers were procured 
from the Lake of the Woods country. 
Engines and cars from the workshops of 
the United States and Canada, and even 
from Scotland; laborers and skilled men 
were gathered from everywhere. The 
construction organization, once set in mo- 
tion, proceeded without hitch or stoppage 
to the completion of the railway. 

“The company very soon awakened to 
the fact that they would be closely pursued 
by interest account, recognizing that 
money put into the work must be made to 
yield returns; and the railway made an 
earning factor as quickly as_ possible. 
As Sir John Macdonald once expressed it, 
it was a case of the quick or the dead. If 
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: still more time, and from $25 to $50 or even more 
: annually. 
use it correctly—with the blade screwed down tight and 
a light Angle Stroke. 
For the thousands of young men just reaching 
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SAFETY RAZOR 


Moreover, there is not a man living with a beard to 
shave who cannot shave better with a Gillette if he will 


shaving age the Gillette Safety Razor is a source of 
good habits—not only thrift, but punctuality, personal 


or your son, at home or Overseas, it is a splendid 


Standard Sets cost $5.00—Pocket Editions 
$5.00 to $6.00—Combination Sets from $6.50 
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the full time allowed by the contract 
with the government was taken advantage 
of, interest would swamp the corporation, 
and it was believed (as afterwards demon- 
strated), that rapid work did not neces- 
sarily involve extra expense; that it was 
largely a question of perfection of plan 
and organization of anticipating and pro- 
viding in advance for all requirements. 
Therefore, the work was laid out with a 
view towards its completion in less than 
half the contract time. The programme 
then decided upon was carried through, 
almost to the day. 

“While the physical victory achieved 
was wonderful, the financial feat in carry- 


ing through the undertaking was more 
wonderful. The financial world at first 
regarded the undertaking with doubt, at 
times with derision. This changed as 
time went on, to astonishment, then to 
amazement and admiration. It was half 
believed that the company had found 
Aladdin’s Lamp. George Stephen (Lord 
Mount Stephen), was the financial soul of 
the enterprise. His genius, courage and 
devotion made the impossible possible 
Along the contemplated route of the rail 
way at the time the contract was exe 
cuted between the Government and the 
Company, the settlements ended, going 
west from Montreal to Pembroke only 
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making only highest grade 


Canada does not 
know of the famous “CEETEER” 
Sheep—the emblem of the pure 
wool underclothing that will not 
shrink and that has no superior for 
quality,either domestic or imported. 
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It is high-priced but cheap. 
Then there the 
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TURNBULL’S 
“M” BANDS 


that bring so much comfort to the babies, 
incidentally to the mothers they are a 
necessity to the happines of every infant. 
And Turnbull’s perfect fitting 1 and 1 or 
2 and 1 elastic ribbed undergarments for 
Ladies, either union suits or separate gar- 
ments—made to fit the form snugly and 
comfortably, making the outer clothing fit 
well and look well. 


are cutest little garments 


Always ask for “CEETEE” or TURN- 
BULL’S—if you can’t get them, write us 
direct. 


The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Limited 
GALT, ONTARIO 
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From there to Prince 
Arthur’s Landing (Port Arthur), 800 
miles beyond, there was wilderness sup- 
posed by Canadians to be practicably un- 
inhabitable. At Prince Arthur’s Landing 
was a small mining village of 300 people 
or From there to Winnipeg, 425 
miles, was another ky wilderness with 
perhaps a dozen people at the Lake of the 
Woods. At Winnipeg, which was then 
little more than a trading of the 
Hudson Bay Company and within a radius 
of 50 miles, were a few thousand people 
From Winnipeg to the Pacific coast, 1,509 
there were four great mountain 
ranges to be crossed and no population 
save Indians. About the Pacific terminus 
there were a few thousand inhabitants at 
New Westminster and scattered among 
the mining camps and a few thousand 
more at Victoria and elsewhere on Van- 
couver Island. It was not possible that 
these scattered elements could sustain a 
transcontinental railway costing two 
hundred million dollars, not possible that 
such a railway could earn even its train 
expenses, saying nothing of maintenance; 
as to interest on the money invested that 
was not to be thought of—so all the world 
said. That it would be made to pay divi- 
dends on its ordinary shares was not 
believed by half a dozen financiers. It 
was in the face of this general opinion 
that Mr. Stephen found the money to keep 
the work going on, even when the ex- 
penses amounted to $100,000 a day, for 
months together. The company set out 
in the first place to build its line from the 
proceeds of land grant bonds and $100,- 
000,000 of ordinary stock, keeping the 
railway free from mortgage. Something 
more than half the shares had been mar- 
keted when, about midsummer, of 1883, it 
was found that the remainder would not 


200 miles away. 


so. 


roc 


post 
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miles, 


at the low price they had given. realize 
enough to complete the work. Then, in 


order to give financial backbone to the 
enterprise, and to put the price of the 
stock high enough to yield the required 
amount, the Company deposited with the 
Government a sufficient amount in cash to 
secure a guarantee of three per cent. per 
annum for ten years; but before this ar- 
rangement had the anticipated effect and 
Villard and the Northern Pacific got into 
financial difficulties, prices dropped and 
the Canadian Pacific Company found it- 
self in a worse plight than ever. It was 
then that the Government was asked for 
a loan of $30,000,000 to enable the Com- 
pany to complete its work. This was re- 
luctantly given, nearly everybody suppos- 
ing the amount lost to the country. A 
year later a further loan of $5,009,000 was 
made to the Company and to the surprise 
of everyone, these advances were repaid 
with interest, shortly afterwards. 


The 


Continued 


ground tunnel, as it was called, by which 
escaped slaves, helped by Northern Abo- 
litionists, found freedom on Canadian soil. 

The North started out, thinking its task 


easy, but sharp defeat at Bulli Run, Ball’s 
Bluff, and Wilson’s Creek, opened its 
eyes. Voluntary enlistment failing to fill 


the depleted ranks in the Union armies, 
Lincoln and his government, in March of 
63, resorted to the draft. All able-bodied 
men between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five were liable to be drafted, and 
MacLean’s It 


Magazine will identify you. 








“The line through the Rocky and Sel- 


kirk Mountains traverses what was in 
1880 practically an unknown region. 

“Major A. B. Rogers, then a well-known 
engineer in the Western States was en 
trusted with the explorations and surveys 
of this section. He was a man in whose 
character, professional pride and 
lute fidelity were the predominating 
traits; extreme were his ideas as to 
thesc, that by many he was regarded as 
a ‘crank.’ The difficulties he encountered 
in tracing out a line through the moun 
tains were extraordinary and the hard 
ships undergone were almost beyond 
human endurance; but the Major prose- 
cuted work with a pertinacity and enthu 
siasm that nothing seemed to daunt and 
his success was the proudest achievement 
of his life. 

“Roger’s character well illustrated 
by the fact that when the pass through 
the Selkirks was found to be a certainty, 
and the directors issued a cheque for 
$5,000, the Major had it framed, refusing 
to draw the money, holding the cheque to 
be worth vastly more that $5,000. In his 
own words he had not been working for 
money! It was only on being given a fine 
gold watch covered with complimentary 
inscriptions that he could be prevailed 
upon to have the cheque cashed. The 
Major was very economical in the conduct 
of his work. On being told that he was 
accused of making his men live on soup 
made from bacon rinds and old ham- 
sacks, he replied: ‘That’s an infernal li 
whoever told you it. I have never squan- 
dered the Company’s money in buying 
hams.’ 

“The Major died in 1889, and a week or 
two before wrote me he was ill at his 
brother’s house in Minnesota, that the doc- 
tors told him that he would have to ‘pass 
his checks’ in the course of ten days or so. 
He mentioned that when in Montreal last 
he saw in the C.P.R. office a lot of photo- 
graphs of mountain scenery, and he would 
like to get some of the pictures, if he could, 
in time to show and explain them to his 
young nephews and nieces before he pass- 
ed away. Needless to say, not a minute 
was lost in sending them; so the Major’s 
last days were made happy.” 

It may not be out of place, in conclusion, 


abso 


SO 


is 


to chronicle a statement made to the 
writer by Sir Donald Smith (afterwards 
Lord Strathcona), at Winnipeg, during 


the winter of 1896. The old Hudson Bay 
Factor, after referring to his connection 
with the Canadian Pacific said: “When 
Parliament voted approvi al of a loan of 
$30,000,000 to the Company, both George 
Stephen and I were hopelessly involved; 
to such an extent that even our houses and 
other effects would have gone had the 
smash come.” 


Draft 


from page 27. 


forced to serve or pay for a substitute. 
Down in New York and elsewhere, there 
were, as now, pacifists—Copperheads or 
sutternuts they were called—who talked 
high-sounding phrases to save their skins, 
and preached the brand of freedom that 
cheerfully lets the other fellow take the 
risky job. Thousands of Canadians 
fought on the side of the North, some 
drawn by the righteousness of the cause, 
others impelled by the love of adventure, 
and many attracted by the money offered 








by wealthy slackers, with no stomach for 
fighting, to those who could take their 
places in the Draft. In this way a great 
many Canadians took a chance in the big 
game, and some returned to build fortune 
on the foundation of bounty money. 


III. 


667 CAN recall the day and hour, as if 

they were but yesterday, instead 
of in ’63. It was a beautiful spring morn- 
ing. The ice had been out of the lake two 
or three weeks. Sugaring was over, the 
snow had gone. The young leaves were 
on the trees, and farmers busy with spring 
ploughing in the warm, dry fields. Fish- 
ing was fine. I had been to the river inlet, 
and had a basket of beauties. I can see 
myself, a bare-legged lad, rising twelve, 
pants and shirt my costume, my fishing 
kit a pole cut from the bush, length of 
string and hook. I wanted to see Annie 
Harland, so I ran my tub of a home-made 
boat on the sand strip yonder. 

“The old cottage you see, above the 
beach, was the Harland place, then as 
pretty a little spot as you’d wish to look 
on. Most of the hillside had been owned 
by a wealthy man named Dransfield, who 
lived down in the States. He had cut it 
up into hundred acre farms, selling them 
on time to a band of North of Ireland 
settlers who had recently come out. One 
of the new arrivals was James Harland, 
a Belfast man. He was said to come of 
good stock. Money, we knew, came to him 
every year in small sums from Ireland, 
and it was rumored that one day he would 
get quite a little fortune, when some pro- 
perty he was interested in was sold. We 
didn’t pay much attention to those tales, 
however, as most of the Old Country fami- 
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Historie Beginning and 
Tima-Honored Record 


True to the old flag, the father of the 
late Dennis Moore, founder of The D 
Mocre Stove Company, Limited, left 
the United States in the early part 
the 1%th century with other United} 
Empire Loyalists and settled on 4a 
farm near Hamilton, Ontario 


The son of this loyalist in 1828 lai 

the foundation for the st busin 

which makes The D. Moore Co 

ited, the largest manufacturers 
and ranges exclusively 


Canada. 


Moore’s Coal and Gas TREASURE 


A range that represents 89 years of 
stove experience For all seasons 

burns gas when desired, coal when re- 
quired, or both when weather demands 
it Patented Burner saves 20 of 


gas bills Made of “Armco Iron” 


eliminates rust 


Toronto Selling Agents:—Adams Furniture Co., Limited, City Hall 
Square, Toronto, and the best dealers throughout the country. 
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MODEL “A” IRON 
This Iron is built for Service. 


Put an end to broiling hot kitchens and summer drudg- 
ery. Shut up the range—and do your cooking and 
ironing the cool, easy, pleasant way—with “Canadian 
Beauty” Electric Appliances. 


Lhe Toaster-Stove-Grill boils, fries, broils and toasts. 
Lhere’s a T'wo-Plate Stove also for frying, boiling, ete. 
Coffee Percolators, too—and Hot W ater Heaters. 


THERE’S A DEALER NEAR YOU 


who will show you the complete line of “Canadian Beauty” CANADIAN 
Helps. Write for his name and our catalogue. BEAUT 
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Dependable Spark Plugs are 


Standard Ford Equipment 


Since 1911—-Champion “XX” has been the exclusive 
Spark iy, equipment on every car turned out of the 
enormous Ford factory. 
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“y" Ford Engineers selected it because of its proved ability 
for FordCars to give perfect service under the severest road conditions 
—remember this when replacing the plugs in your For 
Motor. 








Dealers everywhere sell guaranteed Champion plugs 
for Fords and all other makes of cars. 
Look for ‘‘Champion” on the porcelain. 


The Champion guarantee —‘‘Complete satisfaction to the user 
—Free repair—Replacement or Money Back.’’ 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 6 
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| lies had traditions of wealth tied up in 
Chancery, or dangling tantalizingly just 


| out of reach for want of some vital 


‘papers.’ Harland’s wife died soon after 
he settled here, leaving him with one child, 
a girl, Annie. 

“The land then was not as it is now, 
cleared and fenced. Most of it was heavy 
bush. In a few years Harland got a fair 
piece cleared, house and barns built, and 
a tidy bit of stock accumulated, but it 
was terribly hard work. He had no 
money to hire help, and except for the few 
days a neighbor might give him, in return 
for like services, he and his daughter 
managed alone. As industrious, honest, 
and God-fearing a man as ever stepped 
in shoe leather was James Harland. 
Then, just as he was beginning to see the 
glimmer of daylight in his affairs he was 
killed in the bush by the fall of a tree. 


NNIE ‘was then agirl of twenty, 
4 a tall,. handsome lass, with big, 
dark speaking Irish eyes, bright win- 


| some face, with a glow of color under 
the dusky tints that sun and air had given 


her. All the lads in the Settlement were 


| head and ears in love with her, I myself, 


—at twelve—as much as the next. Har- 


| land had left things in a bad way, through 


no fault of his own, poor man! There was 
a sum of eight hundred dollars still due 
on the land purchase and building loans. 
Old Dransfield had been a kindly, accom- 
modating man, reasonable with mortga- 
gors, anxious to see them prosper. He 
died, and his son, a man about thirty, was 
of another stamp. He knew nothing but 
the strict letter of his bond, called hardness 
sound business principle, and thought 
himself a hundred times smarter than his 
father had been, though the old man had 
more wisdom in one corner of his skull 
than the son had in his entire establish- 
ment. 

Men came courting Annie—young- 
sters in their teens, likely farmers, moldy 
old widowers. She laughed alike at their 
clumsy or crafty lovemaking, and shoo’d 
them away. Neither young man’s slave 
nor old man’s darling was she ready to 
be—just yet. Young Dransfield, who 
came up every few months, debt collect- 
ing, fell before her charms like the rest. 

She did not laugh at his lovemaking, 
but sought to avoid him, as if she feared. 
After she was left alone he went to see 
her, and asked what she proposed to do 
about the farm, and she told him she 
meant to try and run it herself and pay 
him off. He laughed at the notion, but 
she was wonderfully sweet and pretty, 
and all alone, so he was indulgent for a 
year or so. When the first instalment 
ran behind—for the year following Har- 
land’s death was a very hard one—he 
began to come to the house oftener, mak- 
ing the debt an excuse. He was foppish 
in a cheap, vulgar way, fond of displaying 
what he considered were city manners, 
and showing off his wealth before the 


| plain folk as if he were a superior being. 


To those who were in his power he was a 


| pitiless bully. I suppose he thought that 
| a country girl like Annie would fall down 
| and worship his magnificence, but he was 





mistaken, and when he found he could not 
win her by fair means, he tried foul, 
bothering her about money, till she had 
little pleasure in life. Of course, it was 
his right. The money was due him. But 
he sought to use the power it gave him 
like the coward he was. At last, when 
he became impertinent, she pulled him up 
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Ushered in by the Great War, the second half century of Confederation will 
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The ravages of the World War Ih 
of Ontario as vet scarcely touched will now enter upon their own. 
the Province of Ontario presents greater opportun! 
Dominion. 
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Resources. 
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Ontario includes 230 
acres of land, of which only 
million acres are under cultivation. 
More than 20 million acres of the 
very finest arable land await the 
plough. From east to west its 
borders are 1,000 miles apart, and 
from north to south 1,075 miles 


Timber licenses have been issued 
for only about 10° of the 200,000 
square miles of wooded land. Ex- 
tensive forests of pine and ether 
woods are yet untouched. 


Practically a minerals excepting cva 
are found in Ontario, and there = are 
1,300,000 h.p. ir white coal" till un 
developed 

The value of farms in Ontario, inclu 


ing lands, buildings, implements and live 


stock, is estimated at $1 


480,000,000, yield- 

ing an annua gro return of at least 
on their value 

Bordering on the Great Lakes, and with 


one-third of Canada's railway mileage and 


five great canals within its borders, every 


advantage of transportation is available 


Ontario is the natural distributing centre 


of Canada Every encouragement is given 


to industries, and most new Canadian fac- 
tories locate in Ontario. 

There are over 300 towns and cities in 
the Province, including 25 of over 10,000 


Among these are Toronto, the 
city in Canada, Ot- 
capital of Canada. 
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The utilities necessary for developmen: 
ire further advanced in Ontario than 
anywhere else in Canada 

rhe Ontario Hydro-Electriec Commis 
operate 150 miles of 110,000-volt power 
ine and 1,250 miles lower tension 
ine 14.000 volts or less The ate 
harged to municipalities, industries and 
ther customers are from $15 per h.p 
ear upwards, according to amount used 

There are 50,000 miles of highways and 
10,000 Tritit colonizatior roads at ax 
gressive good roads policy i eing carried 
1 by the Minist { Hixhways), and 
0.039 miles of steam railways and 772 
‘ electric rhe Temiskaming and No 
thern Ontario Railway, owned by the 
Province, operates 330 miles connecti 
Northern Ontario and Toronto 

A network of rural telephone systems 
has been developed as a result of 4 
vincial legislation, comprising 600 systems 
65 of which are municipally owned, and 
80,000 farmers’ telephones, the iarge ma 
jority of which connect with the Be 
telephone system through which they se- 
cure long distance service with all points 

Assessed Value - - $1,900,000,000 

Annual Production - $1,000,000,000 

Uncultivated Farm Land, 
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Available Pulpwood, 300,000,000 cords 
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Nine of Canada’s 22 chartered banks 
with assets of $645,290.52 have their 
head offices in Ontario, and the Province 
also has 1,135 of the 3,094 branch banks 
in Canada. 

The population of Ontario, Dominion 
census of 1911, was 2,523,274, of which 
more than half was urban. So there is 


plenty of room for greatly increased rural 
population. Ontario will undoubtedly re- 
main the most populous and powerful of 


Canada’s provinces. 
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As the following facts 
Capital and Labor than 


Production. 
Manufacturers employed 238,817 
persons in 8,001 establishments, 
according to the 1910 Dominion 
Census, and produced $579,810,225 
a year, or almost exactly half of all 

Canada’s manufactures. 


Forest products are worth § 000,000 
annually Minerals averaged $46,000,000 
annually for the past five years, of which 
$32,600,000 was metallic, chiefly silver 
iron, nickel, gold and copper 

Fisheries yield annually about $2,700,000 
Natural gas worth $16,000,000 has been 
obtained in the past ten years, and in 
the same decade, four million barrels of 
Crude Oil 

Agricultural production is about £36 
000,000 annually including Field crops 
5199,000,000 or 399 of all Canada’s; dairy 
products, $36,000,000 fruit. $26,100,000, 
etail value, % of all Canada’s fruit being 
grown in Ontario; tobacco, $2,000,000: live 


stock, $93,000,000 


Crops are well maintained In 1914 
fall wheat, oats, corn for husking, barley 
turnips and mixed grains totalled 222,413,- 
233 bushels; in 1915 these crops totalled 
253,015,418 Moderr. machinery has revo 
lutionized methods in Ontario, and cheap 
electrical power on the farm is increasing 
production still further 

Improved farms are for sale from $6500 


to $50,000, while homesteads of 160 to 200 


acres are given free or sold for 50 cents 
an acre in four annual instalments. The 
bush farm presents many advantages over 
the prairie farm, inc‘uding scenery, shel- 
ter, fuel, lumber, pine atmosphere de- 
lightful shaded walks, and profitable win- 
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short, and told him to stay away, and 
write what he had to say about business. 
He laughed at her signs of fear, in his 
rough coarse way, and at last, as he be- 
came bolder, she came to father, and he 
put the laugh on the other side of the fel- 
low’s face. A word, or a hint—father 
told him—to any of the lads along the 
hillside that he was annoying Annie, and 
it would be a mighty long day before he 
would be able to display his gold watch 
chain and diamond stud on the streets 
of New York City. And if the lads were 
slack, he, father, would attend to the job 
himself. Dransfield was wise after his 
kind, and courageous only with his tongue, 


the night 
whenever 
*} light 
pendable, 
light—that 


you need 

safe, de- 
effective 

| cannot 

} blow out, set fire 

| or fail, you need 

1 an Eveready 

| 

| 
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DAYLO. 


so he contented himself with pestering 
Annie with dunning letters. 


IV. 


T WAS in the fall or late summer of 

’62 that Peter Grant came to the 
Settlement. Peter was a Scotsman, a 
tall, dark, good-looking Highland lad, who 
had the Gaelic tongue, and something of 
the courteous Gaelic gentleness over 
granite ruggedness. He came to teach 
the little schools in this and the adjoin- 
ing hamlet, spending a few months in 
each. In between his teaching he found 
work on the farms at busy times. He 





could drive as straight a furrow as any 
man on the hillsides, and swing scythe 
or sickle with the best and fastest. Folks 
said he was saving to put himself through 
College and become a minister. He was 
quiet, grave beyond his years, a great 
reader, with a prodigious memory for 
poetry that he would recite, when carried 
out of his reserve, with a compelling, fiery 
eloquence I will never forget. His gentle, 
polite ways made the rougher lads, at 
first, pick him as butt for their practical 
jokes and clumsy fun. Then they dis- 
covered another Peter. He could use his 
fists with bewildering dexterity. He 
fought like a whirlwind, and there wasn’t 
a man, big or little, in the Settlement, that 
the steel-and-whipcord Highlander could 
not put on his back and pin there. He 
seemed, as we came to know him, a curi 
ous blend of fire and ice and power and 
There was something of the 
claymore, and something of the 
fine, keen rapier in him. Poor in pocket, 
he had a pride and chivalry that the nob 
lest in the land could not have out- 
matched 

His courtesy to women was 
to us then 


gentleness 


heavy 


a revelation 
To him they were not mortals 


of common clay, to be flirted with o1 
joked about, but another, superior order 
of beings, to be worshipped and rever- 


enced His quaint politenesses, never 
effusive, were often ridiculed by the men, 
and some of the women too, who neverthe 
less thought no worse of Peter because he 
esteemed them finer and better than they 
really were. 


E and Annie Harland drew together 
like magnet and steel. Folks saw it, 
and expected they would marry and settle 


down; but they didn’t, and it was the 
judgment of the Settlement that they 
were the queerest lovers ever known. 


They did not go out walking together. He 
never went to the house, he saluted her 
with grave hat-lifting when he met her, 
and always called her Mistress Annie 
when he spoke of her. Some said he 
wished to marry her, but she would not 
hear of it. She knew what life on the 
farm would be, one long struggle all 
their days with poverty, hardship, and, 
maybe, crushed ambition. To put Peter 
to wood clearing, and swamp draining, 
and the drudgery of farm life, would be 
like harnessing a thoroughbred racer to 
a lumber wagon. He must go his way, 
get to college, enter the ministry, and 
then, if he didn’t find someone he liked 
better—she laughed, talking it over with 
my mother—they might talk about it 
again. They musn’t even be declared 
lovers, each must have full liberty, he 
must take his way, and, no doubt. she 
would be able to manage on the farm, 
when things began to run more smoothly. 
One change there was for Annie. Drans- 
field, like the rest, saw how things were 
going, and he weighed and estimated the 
young Highlander in his mind, concluding 
that he was not a safe man to cross, 
where the woman of his heart was con- 
cerned. So Annie was no more molested. 
The shield of Peter was over her. Drans- 
field even became friendly with the 
strange Scotsman, whose power alone he 
could understand. 


To be Continued. 
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